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Announcement 


From this issue on, every advertisement in the Oriental 
Economist is accompanied by a “catalogue number.” By im- 
forming us of the number of your choice, you can get 
detailed information about the Company through the adver- 
tiser. We hope you will take advantage of this opportunity 
and make yourself more informed of the rapidly progressing 
Japanese industry. 
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The year of 1959 was a year especially memorable for Japan’s national economy, 
as her industrial production (manufacturing & mining inclusive) in that year increased 
not only at a pace unprecedented in history, but also at a tempo well eclipsing the 
hike in other countries of the world. The year of 1959 was also a year highly blessing 
to Western countries, as their production increasing rates were kept generally high. 
For instance, the 1959 production in Britain was 5.7% higher than in 1958, in France 
it was 5.9% larger, and in West Germany it was 7.3% up. In the United States, the 
increasing rate stood at as high as 12.8%, an encouraging result even considering the 
1958 stalemate. The production gain in Japan, however, was far more outstanding, 


as it stood at 24.1%, or nearly double the increase in the United States. 


The increasing tempo of production in Japan has continued unabated, at least 
until the early part of 1960, although it is not expected to continue equally ener- 
getic in many months to come. The problem is how and when the onward march 
of production in this country will begin to mark time. In this respect, however, 
general views are not particulary pessimistic, as Japan is still sufficiently prepared to 
share in world prosperity if the international trade volume continues to swell at the 


pace as witnessed in 1959. 


It is particularly noteworthy that an efficient and large labor force is waiting for 
new employment in Japan, and the restraint by the shortage of labor, as is the case 


with Europe and the United States, has not as yet become apprarent in this country. 


We are happy to be able to publish another special issue commemorating the 
founding of The Oriental Economist at this time when the Japanese economy still 


continues to stand in such a favorable climate. 


May, 1960 


Shuzo Watano, 
President G Editor, 
The Oriental Economist 
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Review of the Month 


M4Y 22 this year marks the centennial of the exchange of ratifica- 
tion of a U.S.-Japan treaty of amity and commerce in Washington 
in 1860 between a Japanese diplomatic mission headed by Niimi Bungo- 
nokami and the U.S. Government. In celebration of the centenary of 
CENTENNIAL OF U.S.- the formal start of friendly relations bet- 
JAPAN AMITY ween the two countries, many commemor- 
ative events are taking place in the United States and Japan in May 
through June. In the course of the past century, relations between the 
two countries across the Pacific have been very close and friendly, ex- 
cept for a certain period barred by the deplorable outbreak of the 
Pacific War. In economic relations, Japan’s export trade before the 
war (the average for 1934-36) depended on the United States for ab- 
out 24.0%, and the latter supplied some 34.0% of the former’s imports. 
On the prewar list of Japan’s trading partners, the United States ranked 
second, next only to China, in her exports and placed first in her im- 
ports. 

Japan-American economic relations have become closer after the 
Pacific War, and some 30.0% of Japan’s export shipments in 1959 were 
bound for the United States and 31.0% of her imports also came from 
that country. With no other countries has Japan been trading on such 
a bulky scale. Inseparable relations between Japan and the United 
States after the war have not been confined merely to the trading phase, 
as other economic exchanges such as capital investments and technical 
induction have become markedly aggrandized in scale. Japan’s induc- 
tion of American knowhow has been particularly notable in recent 
years. During the period of 10 years from 1950 through 1959, the 
Japanese Government licensed 975 cases of induction of overseas know- 
how, of which the United States accounted for 590 cases, eclipsing other 
countries by far. Japan is being called upon to further modernize and 
rationalize her industries in order to cope with the rising tide of inter- 
national trade liberalization, and to that end, more positive induction 
of foreign capital and technique is considered inevitable, as any neglect 
in this phase will degrade the competitive strength of Japanese com- 
modities and compels Japan’s retreat from the international arena. The 
debut is certain of another economic sphere in the world through 
the advent of the European Common Market, for which preparations 
are in full swing, equal in scale to the existing two gigantic economic 
spheres respectively led by the United States and the Soviet Union. 
At this juncture, therefore, Japan alone is not allowed to sit on the 
fence for long, as the further expansion of the industrial scale and the 
fresh elevation of technological standards will, then, be deadlocked 
through the lack of proper outlets for Japanese products, and Japan 
will eventually be left economically isolated. It is necessary for Japan, 
therefore, to renew her efforts for developing new markets for her 
exports. It is incumbent upon Japan now to try to accelerate the 
active flow of American capital and technique for the advancement of 
her industrial level on the one hand and to participate in the 
economic growth of developing countries in Southeast Asia and other 
areas with her own capital and technique for the import of necessary 
raw materials and the export of finished products on the other. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is planning to visit Japan in June on the occasion of 


the centennial undoubtedly for the furtherance of friendly 
relations between the United States and this country. Japan 
on her part should make good use of this rare chance to 
further deepen the United States’ understanding for Japan’s 
economic growth. 


HE decision by the Liberal-Democratic Party to push 
the bill for the ratification of the Japan-U.S. Security 
Pact through to the Diet approval during the current session, 
made at a meeting of its Diet members on April 15, has 
DIET SESSION IN thrown the ruling party and the 
FINAL STAGE Opposition into a frontal clash. 
In order to obtain the Diet approval of the ratification 
bill at the current Diet session, the ruling party is called 
upon to get it passed in the Lower House 30 days before 
the closing of the session so that the spontaneous passage 
at the House of Councillors is assured. With the current 
Diet session due to close on May 26, therefore, it was 
necessary for the bill to be passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on or before April 26 (under the Japanese Con- 
stitution, treaties and the budget bill, approved by the 
House of Representatives, are considered spontaneously 
approved by the Diet after the lapse of 30 days following 
the date it was referred to the House of Councillors). In 
these circumstances, the ruling party decided to summon 
witnesses to testify for the security treaty at the meeting 
of the security pact special committee in the House of 
Representatives on April 20 to pave the way for the voting 
on the ratification bill so that the debate on the bill in the 
Lower House may be brought to an end and that chairman 
Saeki Ozawa of the special committee may make an in- 
terim report on the bill at the Lower House’s plenary 
session. It appears that the ruling party reached the deci- 
sion to push the bill through the Lower House bx forcing 
a swift vote on it at a stroke at the demand of the tough 
elements within the party who claimed that it would save 
the trouble of going through the complicated procedures of 
forcing the suspension of interpellations or extending the 
Diet session which would otherwise become necessary. 
The Socialist Party, opposed to the treaty ratification 
from the start, attempted to obstruct the ruling party’s 
design by resorting to force. Public opinion also appeared 
to disfavor the ruling party’s plan. It was at this juncture 
that Speaker Ichiro Kiyose of the House of Representatives 
offered his mediation terms—the compilation of a definite 
schedule for debates on the security pact and the with- 
drawal of the motion for an interim report by the 
Liberal-Democratic Party. The three parties (the ruling 
party, the Socialists, and the Democratic Socialists) 
accepted the mediation plan, and the Diet session was 
restored to normal. Meanwhile, the Liberal-Democratic 
Party and the Democratic-Socialist Party are interpreting 
that the mediation is designed to have all interpellations 
suspended on May 10 through 15 while the Socialist Party 
rejects such an “‘understanding.” Hence, another clash is 
considered inevitable. The Socialists, determined to stop 
the ratification of the pact at all hazards, are not expected 
to approve any proposals favorable for the passage of the 
ratification bill. If the ruling party is ready to show full 
sincerity by continuing debates on the bill, the trend of public 
opinion will become far better even in the case of another 
clash with the Opposition. In any way, the time of the 
passage of the ratification bill by the House of Represen- 
tatives, originally set on April 26 by the Administration 
party, has been delayed until about May 10 through 15, 
and the extension of the current Diet session until June 
10 through 15 appears unavoidable to get the “‘grace” of 
30 days after the bill is referred to the Upper House. 
Regarding the ratification of the ILO Convention No. 
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87, another controversial issue at the current Diet session, . 


the Government declared that the bill concerned would be 
submitted to the Diet on April 28, together with the re- 
vision bills of the related domestic laws (the National and 
Local Public Service Laws, the National and Local Public 
Corporation Labor Relations Law, and the Railway Busi- 
ness Law). In connection with the controversial problem 
of employees on the payrolls of national or local public 
services to work as executive officers of the related unions, 
it appears that the compromise was reached among govern- 
ment leaders to give a grace period of three years, although 
such a practice should be stopped as a rule. 


HE Miike colliery dispute has entered upon a new 
stage by the decision of Tanro (Japan Coal Miners 
Union: 200,000 members) on the rejection of the Fujibayashi 
mediation plan and the continued support to disputant miners 
LABOR DISPUTE AT at the Miike colliery strike at its 


MIIKE COLLIERY national convention. The deci- 
sion, however, was made possible only after very hard 
sledding, as the proceeding of the convention was so 
confused that the session, originally scheduled for two 
days, April 8 and 9, had to be extended to 10 days. 
The deadlock of the convention was attributable to the 
bitter division of opinions between the Federation of 
Mitsui Coal Miners Unions (commonly known as San- 
koren: 35,000 strong), which insisted on the acceptance 
of the Fujibayashi mediation plan for the settlement of 
the Miike colliery dispute, and workers unions of 13 other 
leading coal mining companies, which demanded the re- 
jection of the plan, the rivalry which continued unsolved 
until the day of the convention. Sankoren held that the 
Miike colliery dispute is a hopeless-struggle which, if left 
unsettled for long, would simply aggrandize the misery of 
strikers and would eventually lead to a miserable defeat 
for disputants. Unions of 13 other leading collieries, on 
the other hand, adhered to the view that the acceptance 
of the mediation plan which approves the dismissal of 
specified workers (as demanded by management) would 
dishearten union workers at Miike and would consequently 
disrupt future struggles by union members to the result- 
ant blow on the drive against rationalization of industry 
sponsored by the coal miners union. These are the stands 
on which the two rival groups have remained opposed. 
Sankoren comprises six collieries under Mitsui Mining Co., 
Ltd., namely: Miike, Yamano, Tagawa, Sunakawa, Ashi- 
betsu and Bibai. With the exception of the Miike mine 
(membership, 14,000), other five mines (combined member- 
ship, 21,000) are desirous of bringing the Miike dispute to 
an early settlement so that an abnormal state of affairs such 
as wage payment delays and the suspension of term-end 
bonuses may be quickly ended. To the five mines, the pro- 
crastination of the dispute at Miike, the best of all 
collieries on Mitsui’s list, is a big embarrassment, while the 
delay of the dispute settlement at Miike will profit other 
coal miners and their unions. In these circumstances, the 
five Mitsui mines are chagrined at other unions abetting 
Miike disputers while they are unable to Stage any struggles 
against their own companies. As Japanese trade unions 
are organized on the basis of companies or enterprises, 
however, it is only natural that many unions should give 
consideration to the interests of their employer enterprises 
for the reason that the collapse of the enterprises means 
their unemployment. In this connection, it is well noted 
that the Miike dispute has shown the limit of the struggles 
by unions based on enterprises. The rivalry between 
enterprise-consciousness and industry consciousness has 
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proved to be a difficult problem which cannot be solved 
even within the Japan Coal Miners Union, the strongest 
of Japanese trade unions, indicating also the the limit of 
the labor movement in this country. Well understanding 


_ delicate internal conditions within the union, Sohyo did 


not openly demand it to reject the mediation plan, but 
its “‘covering fire” was persistent. Now that the Union 
has decided to reject the mediation plan, Sohyo’s support 
to Miike disputers will be redoubled in scale. The coal 
miners union itself is scheduled to meet again in the middle 
part of May to decide on the future struggle plan, while 
its 13 member unions organized by workers of 13 leading 
coal mining companies will raise aid funds for Miike by 
collecting 600 monthly from each worker. 

The Miike colliery dispute originated from the demand 
made by Mitui Mining Co., Ltd., inviting 4,500 workers 
willing to retire voluntarily at its six collieries (Miike, 
Yamano, Tagawa, Bibai, Sunakawa, and Ashibetsu). 
With the number of workers ready to resign reaching 
the desired level at five collieries other than Miike, the 
company changed its policy later and decided to specify 
the workers to be dismissed at Miike. When it became 
clear that among the ‘“‘specified workers” at Miike were 
included 300 union leaders (which the company calls 
*“production interrupters”), the early settlement grew in- 
creasingly difficult. On November 21, 1959, the Central 
Labor Relations Committe (then headed by Dr. Ichiro 


' Nakayama as chairman) submitted a mediation plan, 


asking the company to invite 1,200 workers ready to 
retire voluntarily without forcing them to resign by de- 
signation, but this mediation plan was rejected by both 
labor and management. The company on December 10 
sent out the notice of dismissal to specified Miike work- 
ers, and declared a lockout at the Miike colliery. On the 
same day, the Miike workers union has gone on strike 
indefinitely. On March 17, the Miike workers union was 
split, and the second union was born (membership, 5,000), 
and the company decided to resume production by mobiliz- 
ing members of the second union. At the request of 
Tanro for mediation, the Central Labor Relations Com- 
mittee (Keizo Fujibayashi, chairman) drafted, a media- 
tion plan providing that the workers (previously design- 
ated) voluntarily retire without the process of specified 
dismissal. The mediation plan was accepted by the com- 
pany, but rejected by Tanro, followed by the declaration 
by the Miike workers union to leave Sankoren. In the 
future, therefore, Miike disputers are required to continue 
the struggle by depending on funds donated by Sohyo and 
Tanro, but the outlook is apparently against them. In this 
context, it should be noted that coal mining in Japan is an 
industry on the wane, to be washed away by the surging tide 
of revolution of energy, and is not expected to survive with- 
out drastic rationalization. Hence, it is almost next to im- 
possible for trade unions in the industry alone to oppose the 
general trend of economy. Another handicap to Miike dis- 
puters is the struggle mechanism of Tanro itself. With Sanko- 
ren slipping out of the support line, and with the disputers 
threatened by the birth of the second union the situation 
may become critical to Tanro itself and other unions 
under its aegis. In such a case, it is problematic how 
long they are to continue their aid to Miike disputers. 
The outlook is thus very dark for the Miike dispute. 


ee Headquarters of the Martial Law Commander of 
the Republic of Korea announced on April 21 that 
the casualties by the anti-Government riots in South Korea 
comprised 114 killed and 748 injured, According to re- 


ANTI-GOVT. RIOT ports by foreign news agencies, 

IN SOUTH KOREA the casualties mostly occurred in 
Seoul, and the number of killed is estimated comfortably 
larger, including those who died after having been hospi- 
talized. The origin of the present disturbance may be 
traced back to a demonstration staged by students in the 
city of Masan on March 15, protesting against the illegality 
of the presidential election held on the same day. This 
demonstration, which caused seven killed and scores in- 
jured, however, was apparently brought to settlement by 
the punishment of responsible police authorities. When 
the dead body of a student missing since the demonstra- 
tion was found on the beach near Masan, another riot 
broke out in that city on April 11, followed by the out- 
break of similar riots in other cities and culminating in 
the April 19 disturbance in Seoul. The Korean Goyern- 
ment immediately declared full martial law and mobilized 
troops in Seoul and five other key cities to suppress 
riots. The state of affairs in South Korea must have 
been excessively unbearable in view of the intensity of 
the anti-Government movement by the people. Although 
the direct cause of the riots may be traced to a series of 
injustices such as the governmental intervention in the 
presidential election on March 15, the outburst of the 
public indignation against the Rhee regime is considered 
basically responsible. Strong oppression on political ene- 
mies and rigorous restrictions on the freedom of speech 
and association in South Korea have been internationally 
criticized. It may be judged in this connection that the 
present disturbances in Korea are the manifestation of 
public agony and discontent by direct action by the 
Korean people who have been deprived of the hopes of 
forcing the exit of the Rhee regime by legal and diplo- 
matic means. The United States, the ‘‘step-father of 
South Korea,” was apparently disturbed enough by the 
riots. Close on the heels of a statement by the U-S. 
Embassy in Korea declaring that the public dissatisfaction 
was justifiable, U.S. State Secretary Christian A. Herter 
also issued a statement urging the South Korean Govern- 
ment to take necessary and effective measures to protect 


democratic rights of the people in order to restore public 
confidence. 

As the present riots in South Korea were not systematic- 
ally planned and organized but were the spontaneous 
manifestation of public indignation, it appears to be com- 
paratively easy for the military or police forces to bring 
them under control. Suppression by force, however, will 
not succeed in effacing the strong sentiment of dissatis- 
faction deeply rooted in the hearts of the masses against 
dictatorship. How President Rhee may endeavor to save 
the situation remains to be seen, but no real settlement 
of the problem is possible without the removal of the 
sentiment of dissatisfaction which stands at the root of 
the anti-government movement. 

We are particularly attentive to the anti-government 
riots in South Korea not simply because we are deeply 
sympathetic for the deplorable incident in a neighboring 
country, but also because of the close resemblance be- 
tween the cause of the disturbances and the high-handed 
policy being adopted by the Rhee regime toward Japan. 

Strong diplomacy is a common and old trick of dicta- 
tors. Most severely troubled by this trick by the Rhee 
regime is Japan. High-handed diplomacy adopted by the 
Rhee Government toward Japan since the war’s termina- 
tion has been introlerably excessive. It is partly for that 
reason that we are watching with close attention the 
future change in Rhee’s policy toward Japan because of 
the latest riots, 
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Wholesale Prices: Wholesale prices continued soundly 
stable into April. The weekly wholesale price index of 
the Economic Planning Agency in the first week of April 
stood at 166.7 (June, 1950=100) in the first week of 
April, remaining almost unchanged at the level for the 
fourth week of March, although it stood 0.5 % higher 
than the index for the first week of March. In follow- 
ing the movement of wholesale prices by group in the 
one month under review, however, no perceptible gains 
were recorded except by foodstuffs which, up 2.7% in 
the interim, accounted chiefly for the hike of the com- 
posite index, as the average index with foodstuffs excluded 
were noted to be 0.2% lower. The boost of the food- 
stuffs group was caused by the climb of perishables due 
to the seasonal wane of deliveries. With perishables 
bound to slip and other groups not likely to make any 
particular hike, the prices are expected to continue 
bearishly intact for some time to come, except minor 
transitions. Meanwhile, the individual wholesale price 
index in the first week of April was up 0.9% each for 
textiles and chemicals over a week ago and 0.6% higher 
for sundries, but 1.2% lower for building materials, 0.8% 
down for fuels, and 0.2% down for metals. Textiles 
grew stiff because of the activation of inquiries from 
Indonesia for export spun rayon yarn and the improve- 
ment of market tones for cotton yarn, rayon filament yarn 
and woollen yarn, while the advent of the demand season 
for chemical fertilizers accounted for the push of chemicals. 
The soaring of the prices of rubber goods was responsible 
for the advance of sundries. On the other hand, the fall 
of lumber principally damped building materials while 
metals slipped primarily because of the dives of steel 
shapes, blacksheets, electrolytic copper and brass products. 
Also weak were other metals like tin, lead and zine ap- 
ently under the impact of the collapse of overseas markets. 


1. Weekly Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 
Compared with (%) 


April : —— 

lst Week Preceding March March 1st 

Week Ist Week Week, 1959 
Composites. = 4 450. 166.6 Intact 0.5 4.5 
Foodstuffs .... . 175.6 0.1 isl 7.6 
phextiles: Jo) 0... 17.9 OF 0.9 42.8 
CISD ayo 3s 169.4 ).2 00.8 0.3 
WIGIENGS 5 5 4 Ga ae 240.5 40.1 0.2 Boll 
Machinery .... 186.9 Intact Intact 0.5 
Bldg. materials . . 271.6 y 1.2 10.5 
Chemicals] {eye 104.0 y 0.9 5.3 
Sundries. 7 45 2 149.7 y 0.6 10.3 

Composite 

(Foods excluded) . 163.9 0.1 20.2 3.6 
Producer Goods . . . 171.9 Intact 0.1 aro 
Consumer Goods. 157-3 y 1.6 6.9 


Source: Economic Planning Agency. 


Production & Inventory:—The industrial production 
index (mining and manufacturing inclusive: 1955=100) of 
the Ministry of International Trade & Industry stood at 
217.1 for February, increasing 12.0% over January (up 
0.4% when adjusted to seasonal variations), and 31.9% 
higher than a year ago. The individual production index 
in February (before adjustment to seasonal variations) 
perked up particularly for foodstuffs which stood 55.1% 
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2. Industrial Production Indices 


1955=100 

Compared with 

February, anuary, February, 
1960 Jane) 1959 

(as 100.00) 

ini nufacturing. .. . PA Nf fes| 112.0 131.9 
ee pti = Roe oe ALS 104.5 102.8 
Goal Mininges fees nee 113.8 102.8 96.4 
Metal Miningee sme iecinenn 134.1 110.0 beh 
Ting” sc cs..c eee 225.1 112.3 1337 
reg ete fans te 191.3 101.2 134.2 
Non-ferrous Metals ..... 195.3 100.1 peek! 
Machinery 2. Rete. eels 388.0 114.1 155.4 
Geramics's seas) ee 2 Renee 178.3 108.2 i33eo 
Chemicalsax® = <a.) Seseure 178.0 100.5 122.3 
Petroleum Products ..... 289.1 103.3 150.3 
Coal) Products® 5-5 ao mene 159.5 95.3 120.7 
Rubbex®Goods'a. 3 4 ae 22252 108.6 1o7e2 
Hides & Leathers ...... 117.4 116.7 98.7 
Pulp, thee s, eee ieee 172.0 103.5 124.0 
Papeiics wits cai ob oes ae 173.6 103.5 118.6 
“Textiles; S0:.6\ cs We hae 155.6 106.7 122.7 
Saw Ss ane onan 119.1 107.6 105.6 
EFoodstutfisi iin nema ere 219.7 155.0 TLie2 

Notes: February figures provisional: Not adjusted to seasonal 

variations. 
Source: MITT. 


higher than a month ago primarily due to the soaring of 
alcoholic drinks. Another notable gainer in February 
was the machinery group with the index up 55.4% over 
a year ago, and 2.5 fold the 1955 average. In this group, 
automobiles and household electric appliances especially 
forged ahead. The February production of iron and 
steel products remained almost stationary at the January 
level, but was 34.2% higher than a year ago. Equally 
remarkable was the showing of petroleum products with 
the February index standing at 289.0 against the 1955 
average and up 50.0% over a year before. Comparatively 
restricted were the gains of chemicals and textiles, but 
their indices for February were still over 20.0% higher 
than a year ago. Coal mining was the lone loser in 
February, as strikes at some collieries against personnel 
adjustments and an explosion at a Hokkaido coal mine 
offered major dampers. 

Shipments by producers in February continued brisk. 
The shipment index of the Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry (1955=100) stood at 187.3 for Febru- 
ary, rising 7.7% over January. The index, after adjust- 
ment to seasonal variations, still stood 3.7% higher at 
198.2 than January, well above the like increase registered 
by production. As a result, the index of manufactured 
goods inventories in hands of producers (mining and 
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manufacturing inclusive) after adjustment to seasonal 


variations receded margially by 0.8% from a month ago, 
although the index before adjustment was 7.1 % higher 
at 173.0. With the supply-demand balance more or 
less harmoniously maintained for almost all major pro- 
ducts, coal alone threatened to become undersupplied in 
February, as the shipments during the month reached a 
high level of 4,600,000 tons against the production at 
4,000,000 tons. Consequently, coal inventories at collieries 


dwindled 700,000 tons in February to the month-end 


balance of 2,557,000 tons to the eventual exit of over- 
stocks which had been semi-chronic for some time. 
Meanwhile, inventory replenishments of raw and process- 
ed materials by manufacturers progressed smoothly with 
the index of such inventories (1955=100) registering 
181.2 at the close of February, up 1.3% over a month 
ago and 14.0% higher than a year before. The month- 
end inventory rate (the rate of month-end inventories vs. 
the monthly volume of consumption) in February re- 
mained nearly unchanged at about 100.0, indicating the 


- satisfactory pace of inventory replenishments through im- 


ports or domestic procurements to cope with the hiking 


consumption of raw materials. 


Equipment Investments :—With the national economy 


“continuing in active swing for a year and a half, two 


problems have apparently come into the limelight—plant- 
equipment investments and foreign trade. According to 
a recent survey conducted by the Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry of 1,500 leading industrial corporations, 
the total amount of plant-equipment investments by major 
industrial enterprises (including electric power, gas and 
manufacturing) in fiscal 1960 will aggregate ¥ 1,245,000 
million, up some 320,000 million or 37.0% over the 
like investments in fiscal 1959 at 913,000 million. The 
increase in 1960 is far larger than the gain in 1959 over 
1958 at °4210,000 million or 30.0%. In closer analysis, 
the plant-equipment investments in fiscal 1960 may be 
divided into £640,000 million in the first half (April through 
September, 1960) and ¥7610,000 million in the second half 
(October, 1960 through March, 1961). Of the total spends 
ing for plants and equipments in fiscal 1960, projects 
continued from fiscal 1959 take some 65.0% while new 
projects take 35.0%, a change from fiscal 1959 when such 
spendings were almost equally divided between continued 
and new projects. Industrially classfied, electric Roel 
and iron-steel take the lion’s share in plant-equipment 
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spendings in fiscal 1960, but the increasing rates are mot 
conspicuous for petroleum refining, petrochemicals, a 
mobiles, and paper and pulp. Also brisk are fiscal — 
investments in electric machinery and telecommunica 
equipments. Whether the actual investments may re: 
the scheduled total remains to be seen, but it is consider- 
ed certain that the scale of plant-equipments investments 
in fiscal 1960 will comfortably eclipse the like spending 
in fiscal 1959 appears certain. 


Trade & International Payments :—Japan’s balance of 
international payments (including usance bills) stood in 
the red for the first time in many months in January 
($29 million) and in February ($5 million) to the surprise 
of Japanese financiers and businessmen who fear that the 
continuance of the unfavorable balance may cause the 
adoption of a tight-money policy and eventually may 
lead to the advent of depression again. The unfavorable 
balance of international payments in these two months is 
not particularly discouraging in view of various related 
figures. According to the Bank of Japan, the international 
payments balance is likely to stand in the black in March 
and April in view of the movement of Ls/C for exports 
and imports. Although Japan’s imports have continued to 
stay at a high level, exports have been increasing at a 
similarly active pace. To give a more concrete example, 
import Ls/C in March increased to $264 million from 
February’s $235 million, but export Ls/C made a sharper 
gain from $259 million to $331 million in the iterim. 
Export validations by the Ministry of International Trade 
& Industry in March totalled $325 million, increasing 
9.4% over February and up 16.7% over the correspond- 
ing month a year ago, while the total amount of exports 
validated in fiscal 1959 (ending March, 1960) also increased 
23.4% over fiscal 1958 to $3,600 million. Taking these 
transitions into account, export trade is bound to continue 
fair and the international payment balance is not likely to 
grow particularly adverse at least in the foreseeable future. 


4. Foreign Exchange Receipts & Payments 
(In million dollars) 


Exports Imports 


Actual 

Ls/C Exchange Ls/C Exchange Balance 
1959—January .... 215 202 162 215 16 
February ... 210 229 201 200 65 
March 2.3.5 0.5 267 266 222 223 40 
priest ak oe 223 227 205 211 7 
INGA Vem teeter ats 250 243 216 219 6 5 
Jittite: 5.20 Soe 247 278 205 235 33 
ihuliye .: sees cae 266 275 220 246 45 
PATS UStiaes, eee 260 271 190 246 @15 
September... 269 285 193 251 52 
October .... 264 299 223 259 74 
November ... 256 280 229 268 34 
December ... 294 310 294 284 1 
1960—January .... 255 250 213 257 429 
February 2 4 209 273 235 273 oO 5 
March’ —. aon oe 331 264 ie BE 

Notes: Balance—receipt excess: © payment excess. 


Source: Finance Ministry. 


Money in March :—The money market was kept busy 
throughout March due to the brisk movement of funds 
usual in the last month of a fiscal year (March marking 
the close of fiscal 1959). The withdrawal excess of finan- 
cial funds by far eclipsed the like excess in the corre- 
sponding month in 1959, and the note issue registered an 
increase four-fold a year ago. The demand for funds in 
March also exceeded the supply for ¥63,200 million, 
double the supply shortage a year before. As a result, 
Bank of Japan loans swelled ¥60,900 million in March to 
the month-end balance of 425,600 million. Well reflec- 
tive of the fund supply-demand transitions, the call market 
continued tight. 

Note Issue Up:—The note issue in Marc hincreased 
¥ 10,800 million, some four-fold the like hike in March, 
1959 (at £2,700 million) and more than double the origi- 
nally-expected gain of ¥5,000 million. The reflux on the 
other hand was dull, and the March-end balance was 
15.9% higher than a year ago with the average balance 
for the month also up 14.6%. 

With money thus kept busy, however, there were no 
particularly noteworthy spurs in evidence during the 
month except for the payment of welfare annuities. 
Hence, the busy money situation in March is taken to 
have been attributable chiefly to the continuous elevation 
of the income level and the consequent hike of the con- 
sumer spending scale. 

Withdrawal Excess Bulky :—In the transition of finan- 
cial funds, Treasury payments in March (marking the 
last month of fiscal 1959) moved almost as expected, 
while the Treasury income bulged at a remarkably active 
tempo due to the fair inflow of tax payments led by the 
corporate tax for companies settling half-year accounts in 
December, 1959. Thus, the Treasury-to-public balance 
during March reached a large total of ¥52,400 million, 
some ¥ 38,000 million larger thana year ago and ¥16,400 
million larger than originally estimated. The increasing rate 
of tax income in March, this year, thus stood at 33.0%, 
fairly above the peak in the past few years (32.3% in 
December, 1956). It appears that the boon of the latest 
business boom has at last come to fully boomerang on the 
Treasury income from taxes. The foreign exchange account, 
which had in February registered a receipt excess for the 
first time in many months, again registered a payment 
excess in March to the amount of ¥11,600 million due 
to another favorable turn in the international payments 
balance. This was somewhat smaller than the like pay- 
ment excess of ¥ 15,200 million in March, 1959, but still 
well larger than the originally-estimated ¥9,000 million. 

BOJ Loans High:—Against the background of such 
movements of financial funds and the note issue, the 
demand for business and industrial funds in March by 
far exceeded the supply, and led to a bulky increase of 
¥ 60,900 million in Bank of Japan loans, far in excess of 
the like hike of 25,400 million a year ago. As a result, 
the outstanding balance of the central bank’s Joans as of 
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the end of March swelled to ¥425,600 million. 

With the withdrawal excess of financial funds con- 
tinuing to eclipse the reflux of bank notes, Bank of Japan f 
loans kept on swelling from the start of March and the out- 
standing balance reached £439,500 million as of March 
7, although it gradually dwindled and stood at ¥412,700 — 
million as of March 14, partly because of the inflow of 
payment reserve deposits by city banks. With the note 
issue growing brisk again, however, the outstanding 
balance again rose to ¥473,200 million on March 30 to hit 
the month’s peak. On the following day, March 31, how- 
ever, the balance declined sharply by 47,600 million on 
the strength of a bulky payment excess of financial funds 
and deposit gains. With the loan balance thus staying on 
the *£400,000 million mark and the fund supply remain- 
ing short, call rates stood tight throughout the month. 

Money in Fiscal 1959:—The national economy con- 
tinued to follow the expanding keynote from the start of 
fiscal 1959 (April). The Treasury revenue continued fair 
as the steady permeation of the business boom enabled the 
income from various taxes (corporate, income, liquor and 
other taxes and customs duties) to increase at a brisk tempo. 
Income gains for the Monopoly Bureau and the National 
Railways also served to help the receipt excess for the 
Treasury. The Foreign Exchange Account, on the other 
hand, continued to register the payment excess of ¥151,- 
300 million (as compared with the like excess of ¥193,- 
500 million in fiscal 1958), with the result that the pay- 
ment excess of financial funds for fiscal 1959 reached 
*¥F 133,300 million (vs. 251,000 million for fiscal 1958). 

‘The Bank of Japan note issue tended upward in fiscal 
1959 parallel with the increasing demand for cash for 
settlements as business continued to perk up and the 
steady climb of the income and consumer spending levels. 
Thus, the note issue increased ¥120,200 million (15.9%) 
in fiscal 1959, or nearly double the fiscal 1958 gain of 
¥ 67,700 million (9.8%). The average balance of note 
issue for fiscal 1959 also increased 13.5%, nearly three 
fold the fiscal 1958 boost of 4.7%. With the payment 
excess of financial funds only marginally higher than the 
increase of note issue in fiscal 1959, and partly due to the 
impact of the payment reserve deposit system inaugurat- 
ed in September, Bank of Japan loans in fiscal 1959 in- 
creased *¥13,300 million in sharp contrast to the ¥175,- 
900 million decrease in fiscal 1958, and money was kept 
generally stiff throughout the fiscal year. 


Money in March 
(In ¥100 million) 


March, March Fiscal Fiscal 
ns cea 1960 1959 1959* 1958** 
inancial Hunds). <<). ane = 4 524 6 3015 i 
Short-term Bonds ..... . 15 : 3 Mi 
Bank of Japan Accounts .. 616 323 o 180 4 1,847 
Loans'7. 3.30) eee eee 609 254 133 4 1,758 
oan’ Balance) .s.9n) 4,256 4,123 = = 
Civilian deposits. .... a 189 ry 52 a 33a by 
JP sOther sity shire eee te 203 131 80 A e33) 
Total (Note Issue Movement) 107 27 1,202 677 
Note Issue Balance ..... 8,766 7,564 _ - 
Notes: adecreases or withdrawal excesses: others increases 


or payment excesses. 


Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 
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Stock Market 


Share Prices Continue Stiff :—The Dow-Jones average, 
which shattered the 1,000 mark in late February con- 
tinued comparatively strong later and registered a new 
high at ¥1,071.92 on April 2. The stock market, however, 
was not particularly animated over the new hike chiefly 
because the soaring of share prices was not based on the 
overall activity of stocks in general, but was attributable 
to specific stocks, especially those scarcely supplied on 
the market. Leading shares like textiles, steels and 
shipbuildings, which served to give principal stimulants to 
the stock boom in the autumn of 1959, failed to make 
a full recovery out of the collapse at the close of 1959, 
and investors in general with bulky holdings of such 
“losing ” stocks in hands have been watching the movement 
of the stock market despite the hith-pitched advance of 
the Dow-Jones average. As shown in Table 1 indicating 
the role played by 25 ‘‘ short-supplied ” stocks of the 225 
pivotals listed on the Dow-Jones tabulation in the latest 
increase of the average, the onward march of the Dow- 
Jones average from late January through March was 
chiefly ascribable to the soaring of the 25 stocks under 
review. But for the advance of such short-supplied stocks, 
the Dow-Jones average after the ex-dividend dive on 
March 28 would have stood at ¥937.39, well below the 
£1,000 mark. 


New ‘“‘Scarcity Stocks’?:—There was a certain change 
in the variety of the so-called “‘ scarce stocks” as they 
stood in late January through February, and as they were 
pursued in March through April. In the former period, 
specific blue-chip and well-stabilized stocks with an ex- 
tremely restricted volume left ‘‘ floating’ on the market 
took the initiative in the price movement at the stock 
market. Such stocks, subject to wide price fluctuations 
by marginal ups and downs in turnovers, had the strong 
character of speculative issues. In recent weeks since 


mid-March, however, traders have come to look upon 


1. Role of ‘Scarce Stocks” in the movement 
of the ‘‘Dow-Jones’”’ Average 

(In yen) 
Dow-Jones 


Averages Moves of ,, ce 
compared 25 “Scarce Dow-Jones 25 Scarce (B)/(A) 


Rise of Rise of 


Dow-Jones 


Averages with previ- Stocks” Average Stocks’ (%) 
ous day (A (B) 

Jan. 4. . 869.34 — = = = — 
VMs a) 918 63 6.33 © 0.61 49.29 11 27 22.86 

20) Spee a doosoL 2.66 207 86.27 26.61 30.85 

Hike co Sipeh 2.67 4.02 84.59 36.17 42.76 
Feb. 1. . 962.70 Dow 3.49 93.36 47.42 50.79 
Idee 2987.92 1.82 5.10 118.58 72.44 61.09 
1Siwe 9710.59 11.53 © 1.38 107.25 82.74 77.15 

20. . 1,002.46 10.66 2.11 133.12 89.03 66.88 
Mar. 1. . 1,025.02 9.96 4.26 155.68 101.16 64.98 
12 eee OlOs62 6.58 5.36 147.28 103.03 70.00 

187 ee 13021 33 © 1.85 © 1.26 151.99 116.69 16.77 

25. . 1,040.93 1.41 2.90 171.59 121.25 70.66 

28. . 1,039.58 1.10 15.85 171.02 102.97 60.21 

Source: Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 
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some ‘‘ growth stocks” of companies showing favorable 
business results and with further expansion expected 
through trade liberalization as new marks for their pursuits — 
after scarce stocks. Among the latter group are musical — 
instruments, potteries, cameras, electronics, calculators, © 
bearings, and midget precision machines. _ Also chased © 
by traders are some issues to be supported by the ex-— 
pansion of the national budget, like telephones, construc- 
tions, bankings, etc. On the list those ‘‘ semi-scarce” 
stocks actively transacted in recent weeks were trading 
firms (like Mitsui Bussan), Motors (like Toyota Motor), 
electric machines (such as Tokyo-Shibaura Electric and 
Nippon Electric), petroleums (like Toa Nenryo), and 
chemicals (like Showa Denko)—the bigger companies of 
the international levels both in capital and technical phases. 
Those stocks of the companies, which under ordinary 
circumstances should be classed as “‘ king-size” shares, 
are now grouped as “scarce blue-chip stocks” in the 
process of the latest change in the climate of the stock 
Selective buying operations in this phase are 
now being extended 


market. 
to stocks of leading companies 
carrying ““ medium size” capital. 


Restrictions on 14 Issues:—Share price fluctuations 
have been comparatively wide in recent weeks with some 
stocks diving or rising by more than ¥10 (nearly ¥100 
in some cases) a day. Such drastic fluctuations of stock 
prices, however, were not attributable to sound investment 
Operations by non-professional traders, but were caused 
by extensive credit transactions by professionals who 
bought or sold short. The movement of the balance of 
outstanding loans of the Japan Securities Finance Co., 
which extend loans for credit transactions, give an eloquent 
clue. The balance, which stood at ¥24,300 million as 
of April 1, swelled to ¥27,900 million on April 14. In 
view of the situation, the Tokyo Securities Exchange on 
April 15 announced the elevation of the rate of stock 
margin requirements by 10.0% from 60.0% to 70.0%, 
effective as of April 18. The new rate is applicable to 
18 issues in Tokyo and 10 issues in Osaka, including (in 
both markets) Komatsu Manufacturing, Nippon Electric, 
Nissan Motor, Fuji Photo Film, Koyo Seiko, Matsushita 
Electric, Toyota Motor and Nippon Kogaku. Such re- 
strictive measures are likely to be further strengthened, 


depending on the future transition of stock market trans- 
actions. 


Inflow of Commercial Funds :—It is suspected in some 
securities circles that the bulky inflow of short-term 
commercial funds into the stock market may be responsible 
for the high-pitched movement of share prices. According 
to these sources, small retailers have apparently begun to 
depend on securities investments as a means for employing 
their idle funds. Sucha tendency has become increasingly 
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notable due to the dull movement of prices in key 
commodity markets like textiles and steel products. The 
growing hesitancy on the parts of traders and industrialists 
| to start new investments in equipments and raw materials 


for fear of possible losses through the imminent operation 
of trade and exchange liberalization is also responsible 
for the increase in the amount of idle commercial funds 
directed to the securities market for employment. 


, 


Transitions of Week-End Stock Prices 
(Old Dow-Jones Average) 


February March April 

20th 27th ¢ 5th 12th 19th 26th ” ‘ 2nd 9th 16th 
Average of 225 Pivotals. ... 1,002.46 1,007.46 1,027.82 1,016.62 1,017.48 1,038.48 1,071.92 1,073.26 1,067.11 
isheries! <r. Gees ewe. PS 159.71 158.84 158.84 157.16 154.63 158.00 162.27 173.35 165.66 
VUE caches eee, cae 373.46 369.62 361.20 352.04 340.55 348.19 340,11 352.47 340.11 
BOOdStUIES's. 56. gre aa os 2,284.70 2,224.17 2,332.19 2,368.27 2,403.46 2,398.12 2,373.36 2,336.55 2,312.45 
MextileSm@as iso ceeds cee 586.53 586.73 586.12 568.90 555.76 569.98 569.36 581.06 575.74 
Papers-Patp, .1. Fe ee a... 753.02 759.21 741.39 722.81 697.98 714.28 704.37 700.32 695.36 
Chemicals: siesta pra. Ss peers 516.66 517.18 526.36 514.48 494.39 500.72 535.21 575.57 586.26 
Petroleum, Coal Products... 2,330.20 2,468.36 2,492.27 2,364.77 2,420.53 2,439.23 2,704.89 2,622.50 2,625.21 
Glass, Clay, Stone Products. . 2,240.24 2,243.16 2,352.96 2,324.09 2,309.57 2,306.48 2,314.76 2,308.19 2,315.58 
Primary? Metals 225... 3)... 327 .63 320.39 319.13 308.78 304.81 305.53 312.48 321.22 311.30 
Miachineryr sof ec) sheds eee 749.20 799.72 886.87 883.90 930.96 969.58 1,041.89 1,080.00 1,044.84 
Electric Machines, Tools .. . 1,017.91 1,016.56 1,015.24 1,026.95 1,080.57 1173). 38 1,204.42 1,181.85 1.189.25 
Transportation Machinery . . 591.19 603.60 619.75 612.79 599.40 624.49 662.33 674.70 666.62 
Precision Machines ...... 818.49 815.95 817.22 832.47 903.64 992.60 1,121.37 1,077.66 1,099.53 
Other Manufactures. ..... 1,764.38 1,848.49 1,928.69 1,879.98 1,928.69 1,977.59 2,004.77 1,948.37 1,975.08 
(SOMMETCE! Ls ee aes 2,024.86 2,065.43 2,093.97 2,043.12 2,020.23 2,074.25 2,230.43 2,178.79 2,147.35 
Banking, Insurance ...... 752.03 779.12 792.74 783.93 (HORE 785.56 826.20 811.02 811.02 
Resiiestate, Aves tae 8 <= ial 3,152.56 3,222.75 3,272.22 3,342.40 3,290.38 3,381.45 3,491.88 3,406.13 3,358.53 
Land Transportation ..... ton .OL 712.76 709.89 702.59 698.59 691.73 683.06 674.66 662.91 
Ocean SHippimeg. ~ .--. << +, .-% 189.75 180.81 175.54 167.40 160.92 155.24 166.19 169.46 162.53 
WiarenOUSING 9. 3 se es sss 1,207.80 1,204.50 1,207.80 1,161.68 1,161.68 1,168.28 1,181.48 1,191.30 PE 2ulos 
Electricity, Gas... ss 3s 229.44 226.88 227.76 222.78 223.86 224.38 215.07 218.78 220.22 
SOE: yt eee ey 453.56 452.54 447 .20 442 90 438 31 438.31 439.32 439.32 443.13 


Note: Stocks listed with the Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
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Liberalization Policy Uncertainties 

Slackened eagerness :—The attitude of the Japanese 
Government in connection with the liberalization problem 
(decontrol of trade and foreign exchange) has fluctuated 
frequently between eagerness and apathy. 

Tt will be recalled that liberalization was first high- 
lighted as a core problem of Japan’s economic policy- 
making because of the return to convertibility of the 
currencies of west Europe late in 1958. Nevertheless, 
from early 1959 to the autumn of that year the Govern- 


_ ment tended to take a rather passive stand; while the 


trading firms and others who would benefit from de- 
control of trade and foreign exchange persistently pointed 
out the contradictions and anomalies resulting from adhe- 
rence to the current policy of artificial restrictions. Certain 
members of the economic press also were vociferous in 
advocating decontrol as a ‘‘world trend,” and urged 
all speed in effecting relaxation or removal of restrictions. 
The Government, at that time, adopted the policy of 


_ gradual easing of controls contingent upon the establish- 


ment within the country of a system capable of coping 
with the general trend toward liberalization. This stand of 
the Japanese Government continued until the autumn of 
1959. 

In October and November, however, with the GATT 
conference held in Tokyo, there occurred a major shift 
of the Government’s position in regard to liberalization. 
From a go-slow attitude there was a swing to thinking 
calling for positive and speedy action. 

For instance, on November 6, 1959, Mr. Hayato Ikeda, 
the Minister for International Trade and Industry, and a 
key figure among the economic members of the Kishi 
Cabinet, said: ‘‘In view of the international situation 
of recent months, the pace of trade liberalization should 
be speeded up as much as possible.” Prime Minister 
Kishi also directed his Cabinet, toward the end of Decem- 
ber, to hasten with liberalization. 

One of the first actions taken by the Government at 
the start of 1969 was to form the Council of Economic 
Cabinet Members for Promotion of Liberalization, which 
decided upon such matters calling for immediate attention 
as the lifting of restrictions imposed on certain items of 
import from the United States, and upon the general 
course to be followed for decontrol of trade and foreign 
exchange. This decision, announced on January 12, was 
as follows: ‘‘ While setting up annual targets for liberaliza- 
tion of trade and foreign exchange, and while making 
preparations, both internal and external, to meet the new 
situation, to expedite the matter, and to draft a liberaliza- 
tion schedule before the end of May 1960.” In connection 
with this policy decision, Prime Minister Kishi said: 
‘Liberalization will be carried out although there may 
be some friction.” On January 12, Director-General Kanno 
of the Economic Planning Agency told the press: “I 
have the understanding of the Cabinet members that 


recommendation for completion of liberalization within 
not more than three years is acceptable.” A few days 
previously, on January 5, Minister Ikeda of International 
Trade and Industry avowed that ‘‘ liberalization of interflow 
of capital must be expedited.” 

There was no open opposition to the Goyernment’s 
urging for speed, while public opinion tended to support 
and encourage the move on the ground that liberalization 
was a world trend. The situation was such that any open 
criticism of action toward decontrol could be considered 
heresy. 

Subsequent developments, however, brought about 
another change. When the new U.S.—Japan Security 
Pact was signed on January 19, and the political situation 
safely surmounted a crisis, a sharp shift began to occur 
in the thinking regarding liberalization. Critisism that 
had remained quiescent suddenly burst out in arguments 
against decontrol and counsels for cautiousness. Typical 
of such attacks was the series of statements made in 
Tokyo and elsewhere by Mr. Ichiro Kono, one of the 
key executives of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party. 
According Mr. Kono, ‘‘ the United States, because it is 
finding its purse lighter, is demanding that Japan liberalize 
its trade and exchange policies, while it is encouraging, 
in defiance of the spirit underlying GATT, the build-up 
of the European Common Market. This is American 
egotism. If we were to agree unconditionally to demands 
from abroad, in undertaking decontrol of trade, not only 
will Japan’s economic weaknesses be uncovered, but a 
farm panic will undoubtedly occur.” Mr. Kono’s criticism 
of action toward liberalization is keyed to the interests 
but this 
politician’s statements gave momentum to opposition among 
some of the bigger industries. In March, when the Japan 
Productivity Center held a top management seminar at 
Hakone in connection with the liberalization problem the 
majority of the big business executives participating ex- 
pressed concern over oyer-hastiness in undertaking de- 


of the farmers and the small businessmen ; 


control. 

Another even more significant development is the fact 
that Minister Ikeda of International Trade and Industry, 
the key figure in the Kishi Cabinet’s move toward early 
liberalization, has since February shifted drastically toward 
cautiousness. For 
on March 1, Minister Ikeda said: 
trade as a policy is absolutely essential for economic growth. 
But it 
unreasonably ; so while observing the results and effects 


instance, at a press conference held 
‘** Liberalization of 


is obvious that the matter cannot be pushed 
of the lifting of restrictions on industrial raw materials, 


we should give careful consideration to various factors 
when gradually proceeding toward decontrol of manu- 
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factured goods. One must particularly avoid such forced 
advances as might be necessitated were we to complete 
liberalization in three years. Liberalization is not an end 
in itself, it is a means for achieving satisfactory economic 
growth. It is my opinion that it should be possible to 
liberalize up to 70 or 75 per cent of the total import 
volume. Then we should watch to see how things turn 
out. In our own case the degree of liberalization is 
judged on somewhat different premises from those used 
when it is said that European decontrol is close on 100 
Consequently, comparison would not always 
Most difficult of all would be decontrol 
in connection with staple foodstuff; but even with 
machinery, petroleum, coal and other items, it will not 
at all be easy to push toward liberalization on a simple 
straight forwards basis. Doubtless these limitations will 
be incorporated in the liberalization schedule due to be 
decided by the end of May.” 
Liberalization Schedule :—The 
Minister Ikeda was a disclosure of the Minister’s personal 


per cent. 
be meaningful. 


statement made by 


opinion. But considering his weighty position in the 
Cabinet and in the Liberal Democratic Party, and the 
part he previously played in urging speedy decontrol, it 
can be taken that he reflects to a considerable extent the 
change in attitude toward liberalization that has occurred 
in high Government circles. 

At any rate, the Government, as already explained, 
is committed to deciding on a liberalization schedule by 
the end of May. Consequently, if the Government’s 
attitude has shifted toward favoring gradual decontrol 
there is the possibility 1) that no attempt will be made 
to decide on the liberalization schedule before the end of 
May 1960, or 2) that even should a schedule be drafted 
by that time, it will cover a considerably longer time 
than the three years advocated earlier in January. 

It is unlikely that the Government will abandon its 
original idea of a schedule before the end of May, 
primarily because it is pledged to the whole world to 
take this action. The Economic Planning Agency, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry, the Ministry 
of Finance and other government offices are busily engaged 
in drafting the plans for this all-important schedule for 
decontrol. As for the second possibility, it is manifest 
that as the work of preparing the liberalization program 
proceeds many unforeseen difficulties are being discovered, 
which could be deterrents to early realization of complete 
decontrol of trade and exchange. Recognition of this 
fact is mounting in the staff offices of the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry and of the Economic 
Planning Agency. It has been found, for instance, that 
immediate lifting of discriminatory restrictions on imports 
could result in serious employment problems, while the 
action might run counter to the established policy of 
changing the Japanese industrial Structure to obtain pre- 
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dominance of the heavy and chemical sectors. At the 
same time, those industries which tend to be weak in 
competitive strength are exerting pressures to stop early 
liberalization, so even should the liberalization schedule 
be available at the end of May its content no doubt will 
be a far cry from that envisioned by the Government 
back in January. This would be tantamount to retrogression. 
When any attempt is made to name specifically the items 
and the dates for liberalization, the schedule cannot 
possibly be of such rapidity as to permit completion of 
decontrol within three years. On the other hand, if a 
time limit of three years is set to start with, it becomes 
extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible, to give 
in specific terms the items and the dates. Consequently, 
if liberalization in the shortest possible time is postulated, 
the Government schedule will doubtless be in extremely 
abstract form, outlining the desired attitude in regard to 
the proposed easing or removal of controls. 


Current Status of Liberalization 

Of the decontrol measures announced to date by the 
Government, some have been put into effect immediately, 
while others have been scheduled for enforcement perhaps 
half a year or a year later. Announcement of the pro- 
posed measures has not always followed a set pattern, and 
very often only fragments were mad public. As a result, 
it is extremely difficult to grasp the extent to which 
liberalization has progressed. Below will be presented, 
classified on the basis of trade or foreign exchange, the 
measures that have been announced since the start of 1959. 

By “‘liberalization of trade” is meant in Japan today 
relaxation or abolition of quantitative restrictions imposed 
on importation through the system of foreign exchange 
allocation on a case-by-case basis. The actions for liber- 
alization are: (1) expansion of the automatic approval 
system (see Note below); (2) elimination of discrimination 
against imports from the dollar area; (3) new establish- 
ment of an automatic exchange allocation system (see 
below); and (4) new establishment of exchange quotas 
for non-essential items heretofore disqualified. 


(a) Expansion of the Automatic Approval (AA) System. 


Note: The government compiles for each half of the fiscal 
year (1st half, April through September; 2nd half, October 
through March) a foreign exchange budget, and gives ap- 
proval for import purchases made within the framework 
of the budget for each half-year. Approval is forthcoming 
in two ways: under the case-by-case exchange allocation 
system, or under the automatic approval system. For the 
former there is set up a definite importation budget, by type 
of commodity and currency of settlement, while allocation of 
foreign exchange to the importer is based on past perform- 
ance and other conditions. In the case of the latter, there is 
initially earmarked an overall budget for automatic approval 
(AA) items of import, and whenever application is made for 
purchase of such commodities approval is forthcoming pro- 
vided there remains an unfulfilled portion of the budget. 
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By reducing the items controlled by means of the ex- 
change allocation system, and by increasing the commodi- 
ties importable under the AA system, Japan has been 
enabled to start out toward liberalization of trade. To 
date, however, practically no item involving big payments 
or likely to affect domestic industry has been shifted to 
the AA category from the case-by-case allocation system. 
The situation since last year is generally as follows: 

(1) In April 1959, 24 items including copra, germanium, 
and carbon black were shifted from the individual alloca- 
tion category to the AA system. As a result, the items 
covered by the AA system increased to 641. (2) In Oc- 
tober 1959, 146 items including cotton linter, pulp, poly- 
vinyl chloride, and cement were shifted to AA. (3) In 
January 1960, 84 items including cocoa butter and in- 
gredients for Chinese cookery were added to the AA 
list. (4) From April 1960, 304 more items such as nickel 
ore, coffee beans, and scrap wool were added to the AA 
list (the estimated value of importation of these 304 items 
during the first half of fiscal 1960-61 comes to some $30 
million). (5) In addition to the foregoing, it has been 
officially announced that from April 1961 raw cotton and 
raw wool will be shifted to AA. 

In so far as regulation of import purchases of raw 
materials for textiles has been instrumental in preventing 
or reducing excessive domestic competition among textile 
manufacturers, and has played an important role in ad- 
justing production, the shift to the AA category of raw 
wool and raw cotton may result in considerable disruption 
of textile production and distribution. Consequently, steps 
are being taken to introduce legislation for direct regula- 
tion of the facilities and output of the textile industry. 
Since raw materials for textiles make up a major portion 
of Japan’s import purchases, shift of these items to the 
AA category will result in a rise of some 20 per cent of 
the liberalization rate (see note). 

(6) Removal of Dollar Imports Discrimination 

There were a number of items freely importable from 
the pound sterling or open account areas on AA basis, 
which were subject to case-by-case exchange allocation 
when bought from the dollar area. At the start of 1959 
! Such discrimination was prac- 
tised, for one thing, to help maintain the balance of pay- 
ments; but the main reason was protection of domestic 
industry particularly in the case of materials and supplies 
sourced principally in the dollar area (e.g. steel scrap, 
soybeans). Control of importation by the foreign ex- 
change allocation system was also utilized to regulate raw 
material supply to effect adjustments in production. 

However, because convertibility of currencies was restor- 
ed in western Europe, the theoretical, monetary reason 
for continuing with discrimination disappeared; while the 


there were 231 such items. 


United States Government began to exert strong pressure 


for a solution of this problem. Consequently, to date, 
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the ending to discriminatory practices stands out as the 
central issue in connection with liberalization of trade. 
Developments in this connection are outlined below. 

(1) In January 1959, of the 217 items previously dis- 
criminated against there remained only thirteen in the ex- 
change quota category (vessels for scrap, cotton linter, 
cotton waste, hops, abaca, copper alloy scrap, lauan 
lumber, gypsum, steel scrap, beef fat, lard, pig iron, raw 
hides, soybeans). eo 

(2) In April 1959, cotton waste, vessels for scrap, 
and hops were shifted to the AA category. 

(3) In January 1960, gypsum, abaca, lauan lumber, 
and copper alloy scrap were shifted to AA to complete 
the termination of discriminatory treatment except for six 
items. 

(4) From April 1960, steel scrap, beef fat, and lard 
(crude lard only) were shifted to AA, while the freeing 
of raw hides is scheduled for July. 

In the foreign exchange budget for import purchases 
for the first half of 1960-61 (April through September) 
the AA dudget has been increased to $970 million as 
against the $700 million of the preceding half-year. Of 
the increased amount, roughly $160 million will be for 
the anticipated requirements in connection with the steps 
explained above to end discrimination against imports 
from the dollar area. 

(5) Of the three remaining items, pig iron and soy- 
beans are expected to be freed around October 1960, while 
with refined lard action will be taken after revision has 
been effected of the mutually acceptable tariff rate. 

The above, at least, was the liberalization schedule as 
It is 
manifest, however, that with the freeing of importation 


drafted by the Government earlier in the year. 


of soybeans from the United States there will be sharp 
drop in demand for high-cost domestic product to the 
detriment of the Japanese soybean raisers. To prevent 
such trouble it will be necessary either to raise the tariff 
on soybean imports (current agreed-upon rate is 10 per- 
cent), or for the government to buy up the imported 
beans for resale to the public at a price that will not 
discourage the soybean farmer. These countermeasures 
are under study, but in any case the understanding of 
the United States Government will be needed if any such 
step is to be adopted. To date (April 1960) no agree- 
ment has been worked out with United States officials; 


Note: In the case of Japan the trade liberalization rate is 
computed on the basis of the ratio of the AA budget to 
the overall foreign exchange budget (excluding contingency 
reserve) for a given half-year period, thus: 

Automatic Approval Budget 
Foreign Exchange Budget—Reserve ue 
Consequently, if there are allocated big sums to the ex- 
change allocation system items to reduce the restrictive 
effects, the liberalization rate will not go up unless the 
automatic approval budget is increase in even greater degree. 
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laside Office of Marubeni-lida (America), Inc. 


Marubeni-lida Co., Ltd. 


Marubeni-lida is Co., one of the “Big 3” general merchants in 
this country, commonly known as the “Three M” (other two 
firms being Mitsui Bussan and Mitsubishi Shoji). With its 
head office in Osaka (in contrast to the other two of the trium- 
virate which have the central offices in Tokyo), Marubeni-lida, 
like C. Itoh Co., at first specialized in the textile lines, al- 
though its advance to other products has increase the weight 
of non-textile items to about 50.0% in the total sales of the 
company in recent years. Starting as the textile trader, how- 
ever, leaders of Marubeni-lida were quick to awake to the 
trend of the times, and made a positive advance to heavy 
industrial and chemical lines. In view of the movement of 
the latest sales, the weight of non-textile commodities in the 
company’s transactions is bound to increase further to the 
corresponding retreat of textile items. The company has al- 
ready started an aggressive advance in this direction by 
strengthening its tie-ups with key manufacturing companies 
with the bucking of the Fuji Bank, the largest of Japanese 
commercial banks. Its latest achievement in this respect is 
the recent participation in the Tokyo Atomic Industry Con- 
soritium Group organized by Hitachi, Ltd., Showa Denko and 
other leading Manufacturing Companies. Through this partici- 
pation, Marubeni-Iida’s relationship with leading industrial 
companies in the same group has been markedly strengthened. 
In addition, the company has been steadily solififying its busi- 
ness relations with major manufacturing companies like 
Yawata Steel, Kubota Iron & Machinery Works, Nissan 
Chemical Industries, Sekisui Chemical Industries, and Hitachi 
Shipbuilding & Engineering. Handling the representative 
products of more than 50 affiliate companies, the monthly 
transactions of Marubeni-Iida average some ¥6,000 million. 
The company’s sales in the half-year period ending September, 
1959 totalled more than ¥200,000 million, and the proceeds 
for the term ending March, this year are likely to exceed 
¥250,000 million with the profit certain to reach *¥900 
million. The sales for the current term ending September are 
expected to further climb to ¥280,000 million. As the capital 
of the company is still small, considering the bulky size of 
its sales, another capital expansion is believed certain. Maru- 
beni-Iida can be counted among the most promising of trad- 
ing firms to grow on the spur of trade and exchange 


liberalization. 


Marubeni-lida’s Position Among “ Big 5” 
(Million yen) 


rir Capital Sales Pr ivi 
Mitsui Bussan .... 6,233 242,484 1 ae etre 
Mitsubishi Shoji... 5,000 226, 156 "968 14 
Marubeni-lida .... 5,000 206, 094 706 15 
(CA TtOn ey ee cena 5,400 176,656 286 15 
Nichimen Jitsugyo . . 2,450 106,669 273 10 


Notes: Sales for the half-year term ending September, 1959: 
Capital as of April, 1960 (Mitsubishi Shoji due to boost 
capital to ¥10,000 as of July 1, 1960): Mitsui’s dividend 
including 10.0% share dividend: Nichimen Jitsugyo due 
to increase capital to ¥3,675 million as of July 15, 1960). 


Head Office: 3, 3-chome, Honmachi, Peas 
Higashi-ku, Osaka Y cm Ss 
Cable Address: "MARUBENI OSAKA” 


ye ate Remar SM 
Bird’s-Eye View of Marubeni-lida’s Main Office Building 
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and it predicted therefore that decontrol of soybeans will 
not be effected until considerably later than October. 
Incidentally, it is estimated that through the ending of 
dollar import discrimination agaist the ten commodities 
mentioned above the liberalization rate will go up by 
from 10 to 12 percent. 
(c) New Establishment of the Automatic Foreign Exchange 
Allocation System. 

The automatic foreign exchange allocation system is a 
hybrid of the foreign exchange quota and automatic ap- 
proval systems explained above. As an intermediate step 
in the shift from case-by-case exchange allocation to auto- 
matic approval, the system was put in effect from Novem- 
ber 1959. Under this system, although there is previously 
set up an overall budget for foreign exchange spending, 
it is now possible to obtain, on an automatic basis, a 
foreign exchange quota for the importation of some speci- 
fic commodity not included in the original budget. How- 
ever, provision is made to enable the choking off of im- 
portation if and when there is possible harm to the 
economy. In November 1959 there were listed 48 items 
of machinery (business and medical machinery and equip- 
ment, &c.) to which the automatic allocation system 
would be applicable, while on January 1960 there were 
added 38 items, mainly consumer goods such as musical 
instruments and sporting goods. Then in April 1960 
there were further added 250 items including second-hand 
clothing, chinaware and pottery, chemicals, and sewing 
machines to bring the total number of items coming under 
the system to 334, $30 million are available for automatic 
allocation importation in the first half of fiscal 1960-61. 
(d) New Establishment of Quotas under the Foreign Ex- 

change Allocation System. 

Heretofore, there was no provision made for items 
considered non-essetial or non-urgent (e.g. confectionery, 
liquor). As a step toward liberalization, there have been 
introduced budget quotas to permit a certain amount of 
importation of these luxuries, opening up the way for 
influx of consumer goods from the more advanced coun- 
tries of Europe and America in an attempt to bring 
about an easing of the restrictions imposed in the places 
on importation of goods from Japan. For the fiscal 
quarter of 1959-60 (January through March 1960) was 
set up a budget of $5 million (items unspecified); and it 
is expected that about the same amounts will be allocated 
for each quarter year to come. 


Measure for Decontrol of Foreign Exchange 
Among the principal measures taken to liberalize for- 
eign exchange can be counted the relaxation of control 
over the U.S. dollar market rate, the system of permitting 
foreign currency holdings by trading firms, and the easing 
of the regulations covering invisible trade payments. In 
addition, there have been taken such steps as increase in 
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scope of officially recognized foreign currencies, expansion 
of the applicability of import usances, and the expediting 
of procedures in connection with foreign investments in 


Japan. 
(a) Measures in Connection with Restoration of Currency 
Convertibility in Western Europe. . 

Because toward the end of 1958 convertibility was re- — 
stored to the currencies of western Europe, it became 
meaningless to continue with a number of exchange re- 
strictions imposed by reason of non- -convertibility of these — 
currencies. 

(1) From January 1959 it became permissible for Japa- 
nese banks licensed to deal in foreign exchange to buy 
or sell one designated currency (e.g. U.S. dollars) by 
means of another (e.g. pound sterling) in foreign markets. 

(2) From January 1959 the standard settlement pro- 
cedure was simplified, it being made free to choose any 
designated currency for settlement in areas other than open 
account trade areas. 

(3) From April 1959 there were added five eaenetet 
currencies (see note) to the nine recognized theretofore. 

(6) Liberalization of the U.S. Dollar Market Rate. 

Prior to 1958 there had been carried out some easing 
of the restrictions on market rates for designated currencies 
other than the U.S. dollar, 
others; and until the summer of 1959 the U.S. dollar ex- 
change rate was maintained rigidly fixed. The reason for 
this was that the U.S. dollar continues to be most im- 
portant currency for effecting international settlements, 
and that easing of control over market quotations would 


such as the ! sterling and 


tend to have widespread repercussions. Moreover, until 
about that time there continued to be considerable un- 
certainty about Japan’s balance of payments position. 
it was decided to de- 


control to some extent the U.S. dollar market rate. 


From September 1959, however, 


Whereas up till then the bank rate to customers was 
a 0.5 percent latitude ( 1.80) 
above and below the average rate of 360 was permitted 


rigidly fixed by decree, 


for TT transactions, while for future complete freedom 
of quotation was granted. However, with only 0.5 per- 
cent latitude available for spot transactions it is opined 
that the dollar exchange market will remain stripped of 
its function of effecting adjustments of the balance of 
payments. 
(c) Relaxation of Restrictions on Import Usances. 

With the restoration of convertibility to the 4 sterling, 


and with betterment of Japanis balance of payments, it 


Note: by “designated currency” is meant a currency recogniz- 
ed under the Foreign Exchange Control Law for use in 
settlement of payments. Currently, the following currencies 
are “designated”: U.S. dollar, £ sterling, Canadian dollar, 
Swiss franc, West German mark, Swedish krone, French 
franc, Netherlands guilder, Belgian franc, Austrian schilling, 
Danish krone, Italian lira, Norwegian krone, and Portugese 
sceudo. 
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C. Itoh & Co. is usually considered to be one of 
Japan’s four major trading concérns along with Mitsui 
Bussan, Mitsubishi Shoji and Marubeni-lida. Originally 
a trader in textiles in Osaka, the Company’s chief 
strength lies in textiles and allied goods and ranks high 
even in the international billing in this particular field. 
In the company’s total sales, textiles and allied goods 
account for 60%, while the non-textile goods make up 
the remaining 40%. Although the Company covers all 
textile items including cotton, wool, cotton yarn & texti- 
les, woollen textiles, spun rayon & rayong goods and 
synthetic fiber goods, the last name has been making a 
remarkable advance in the recent few years. 

With the switchover of raw cotton and wool imports 
to the AA (automatic approval) system by April, 1961, 
the Company is expected to occupy the center of the 
textile stage with its world-wide reputation, long years 
of experiences and an extensive overseas network of 
branches and representatives. 

This textile-centered activity, however, does not mean 
that C. Itoh is lagging behind its rivals in other fields. 
On the contrary, the Company is currently putting a great 
deal of emphasis on the products of the heavy and chemi- 
cal industries. The fact that sales in non-textile fields, 
which stood at a meager 10% of the total only 10 years 
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ago, now account for 40% is a clear indication that the 
Company is serious in its expansion attempt in this field. 
Days seem not too far off when the non textile fields 
account for more than 50% of the Company’s total sales. 
Recently, the Company has strengthened its ties with such 
enterprises as Sumitomo-Metal Industries (iron & steel 
manufacturers), Matsushita Electrical Industrial (electric 
machinery makers) and Japan Gas Chemical Industry as 
an attempt to become a trully all-round trading firm. 
The Company is also strengthening its traditional ties with 
Sumitomo Zaibatsu affiliates and joined the First Atomic 
Power Enterprise Group in its pursuit for closer ties with 
companies under the aegis of Kobe Steel Works, Furu- 
kawa and Kawasaki Industrial Groups—all of them mem- 
bers of the First Atomic Power Enterprise Group. 

These painstaking efforts coupled with the unpreceed- 
ented prosperity of the country as a whole, the Company’s 
sales in the March, 1960 term soared to *4230,000 million 
and profits, more than ¥900 million. Moreover, sales 
of *270,000—¥ 280,000 million is easily envisaged for the 
September, 1960 term. With further rationalization and 
ramification of its business activities as of April, 1960, the 
Company is expected to make a great headway in the 
coming year. 
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was decided to expand the scope of applicability of the 
import usance system (method of deferring importers’ 
payments by having the exchange banks advance the 
funds needed for import purchases) from April 1959. 
Previously, there was a difference in scope of applicability 
depending on whether the U.S. dollar or the £ sterling 
was involved (17 items in the case of the dollar; 34 items 
for & stering settlement). In addition to unification, the 
scope of items was increased to 61, while usances were 
made available for import transactions not involving the 
opening of letters of credit. With further expansion of 
scope of applicability from February 1960, practically all 
goods other than some non-essential, non-urgent and 
luxury items can now be imported on a deferred payment 
basis. 

(d) Easing of Regulations Covering Invisible Trade Pay- 

ments. 

Looking first into the decontrol measures undertaken 
by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, the 
following points are noted: 

(1) From April 1959 the control procedures were 
simplified by vasting in the exchange banks the authority 
to grant foreign exchange for such invisible trade pay- 
ments as agency commissions, and marine insurance fees 
in connection with importation of crude oil and sugar. 

(2) From February 1960 it was made possible for the 
exchange banks to authorize foreign currency payments in 
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INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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KOYO BUILDING 


7-chome, ~ Ginza __ Higashi, 
TiO eK YO 
Cable Address: ‘‘*INTINDINC’’ TOKYO 


President : 


No. 6, Chuo-ku 


connection with such direct costs of importation as freight, — 
insurance, and inspection fees. 

As for Ministry of Finance action, 

(1) From April 1959 there was an increase in the 
budget for overseas travel and the maximum allowable 
amount per person; 

(2) From April 1959 there was an easing of the re- 
strictions on outgoing remittance of a portion of the yen 
deposit accounts of non-residents; 

(3) From May 1959 there was effected a simplification 
of the procedures for invisible trade sundry remittances, 
exchange transactions for transportation and fishery, and 
remittance of dividends yielded by Japanese corporate 
stock acquired prior to the war. 

(e) Easing of Regulations Covering Investment by Foreign- 
ers. 

In July 1959 there was a relaxation of the administra- 
tion of restrictions imposed by the Foreign Investment 
Law and the Foreign Exchange Control Law, and the 
door for acceptance of foreign capital was widened. In 
addition to the guaranteed repatriation investments (vali- 
dated under conditions of considerably severity) another 
category of investments was established under which home- 
ward remittance of principal and interest is permitted so 
long as the balance of payments situation permits (con- 
ditions of validation eased). 

(f) System of Foreign Currency Holdings by Trading 

Firms. 

Previously, all Japanese trading firms earning foreign 
exchange through export of Japanese goods and services 
were compelled to sell to the government all the foreign 
exchange acquired, and any foreign currency needed for 
import purchases and other requirements had to be pur- 
chased from the exchange banks as the need arose. In 
other words, the general rule was that Japanese trading 
firms were forbidden to possess any reserve of foreign 
currency. However, because betterment of Japan’s pay- 
ments position reduced the necessity of immediate con- 
centration of foreign exchange holdings in the hands of 
the government, there was established, from April 1960 
a system of foreign currency holdings by trading firms. 
The trading firms are now permitted to open foreign ex- 
change accounts with exchange banks, and to deposit 
their foreign currency earnings as well as to withdraw 
funds needed for importation and other purposes. How- 
ever, there is a time limit to such holding of foreign ex- 
change; and a trading firm can keep in its possession the 
foreign currencies received during a given third of a 
month only until the end of the following third (ten-day 
period). Consequently, the economic results of the system 
cannot be substantial; but the step is significant in that a 
positive move has been initiated in departure from the 
established policy of concentrating foreign exchange in the 
goyernment’s hands, 
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Foreign Exchange Budget, First Half 


pete Japanese Government Council of Economic Cabinet 

Ministers on March 31 made final the foreign ex- 
change budget for the first half of fiscal 1960-61 (April 
through September). One of the features of the new 
budget is its considerable increase in overall size. Another 
is that compilation was accomplished with the minimum 
of trouble. According to the official announcement the 
total scheduled amount for importation of commodities is 
$2,624 million (foreign exchange allocation system budget, 
$1,454 million ; automatic approval system budget, $970 
The 
amount appropriated for invisible trade payments is $644 
million ($289 million in budgeted payments, $305 million 
in non-scheduled payments, and $50 million in regular 
reserve funds). Together, the foreign exchange budget 
totals $3,268 million. Excluding the reserves, the new 
half-year budget as compared with the final budget for 
the preceding half-year (October 1959 through March 
1969) is $143 million bigger for commodities purchases, 
The 
increase therefore is by $218 million. 


Size of Budget Expanded 


Reviewing the trend indicated by the commodities 
importation budget over the past several years it will be 
seen that the budget of October-March of fiscal 1959-60 
was, in its original form the biggest since the war, while 
the new budget for the first half of fiscal 1960-61 is bigger 
yet by more than 13 percent (by 6 percent as against 
the final figures), and about the same as the revised 
figures for the second half of fiscal 1956-57 at the time 
of the so-called Jimmu boom. (As compared to fiscal 
1956-57, there has been a considerable growth of both 
production and national income, a change in the basic 
situation that cannot be overlooked.) 

The increase in overall size of the budget was made 
possible for one thing by the availability of foreign ex- 
change reserves, and because while the business boom 
continues on a steady uptrend the Government is anxious 
to go ahead with its program of trade and exchange 
liberalization by allocating a bigger budget for importation. 
Incidentally, the foreign currency reserves available at 
the end of March 1960 stood at about $1,350 million, an 
increase of some $350 million as against the same time 
in 1959. 


Perhaps this should not be cited as a feature of the 
new budget, but it is a notable fact that there was very 
little trouble encountered in its compilation particularly 
in connection with the deciding of the quantity scheduled 
for each item. Whereas in the past the government 
offices entrusted with this work usually experienced a 
hectic and confused rush just prior to the final decision 
of the Council of Economic Cabinet Ministers, they were, 
this time, enabled to proceed in an orderly and leisurely 
manner. 

The reason for this calm is attributed by those involved 
in the Ministry of International Trade and Industry to 
the reasonable and forthright allocation of funds to items 
for which demand is heavy. Consequently, because the 
overall size was increased notably, there was no trouble- 
some hitch in the work of compilation. 

However, if one is permitted to take a somewhat 
cynical stand the observation must be made that in regard 
to decontrol and liberalization of trade (expansion of the 
AA system) the Government has not, with its new foreign 
exchange budget, gone a step beyond what it announced 
last January, and that this, above all, was the reason 
for smooth and troublefree compilation of the importation 
schedule. 

It must, nevertheless, be noted that as a result of 
putting an end to dollar imports discrimination and of 
increasing the size of the AA budget the so-called liberaliza- 
tion rate has been increased to about 40 percent (liberaliza- 
tion rate=AA budget/FA budgetx100). In the case of 
the original budget for October 1959 through March 1960 
the liberalization rate stood at 31.5 percent ; while when 
the new automatic allocation system budget is included 
the liberalization rate becomes 41 percent. Another thing 
is that as a result of the increase seen in the foreign 
exchange allocation budget the regulatory effect of this 
quota system itself becomes weakened. Consequently, 
although progress is slow, there is a definite movement 
toward a change in the nature of the foreign exchange 
budget from that of a true budget to that of a schedule 
of estimated payments for importation. 


Balance of Payments Outlook Still Uncertain 
Although it is obvious that the swelling in size of the 
new foreign exchange budget resulted from the policy 
of allocating funds for expanded importation requirements, 


1. Size of the Foreign Exchange Budget for Importation 


(In $ million) 


Original Budget ae HAY USE 
Re- FA AA 


Final Revised Budget 
Rel 


card year ) Budged Budget serve Total Budget Budget serve 
1,263 230 50 1,543 1,414 352 a 1,766 
1956—57 ist re LP ARO oie eee ate a ot 1918 em oe as see 
a Ei etn eon eg: 1,589 497 150 2,236 1,589 497 80 2936 
1957—58 oa ee ie edi At bar Rlgcthee Toye le $s hee Bey oe 1652 ee a in 2, 236 
5 TO ida Le Akad ae tee meee 1,148 33) 150 1,628 1,148 380 150 1,628 
PN HO MUSE 2 ean et ae ee sls doe cae oo 300 1757 as nes ae ee 
CLD ad OO. i ig aged 1,161 580 200 1,941 1,217 630 OA 1941 
1959—60 a ee Per Pe eens Joe ere ae oa 500 2308 eee a 3 ab 
TORO =O0 USE, oa veciee uc: al ess pambeh aeons fe) 1,454 ; 970 os : 2,624 
Note :—“FA” stands for foreign exchange allocation on a case-by-case basis. 


AA” stands for automatic approval within the framewor 


k of the appropriated amount. 


Source :—Ministry of Finance for all tables unless otherwise specified. 
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there was no serious attempt made to gauge these require- 
ments in the light of predictions of the business situation. 
The economic forecast announced in January, predicting 
an 11.8 percent increase in mining and manufacturing 
production (as against fiscal 1959-60), was used as the 
basis for computing the expected requirements. 

As for the predictions in regard to the balance of 
payments situation, the official announcement was made 
in a new form asa result of the revised formula (see note) 
adopted for foreign exchange statistics since April last. 

The Ministry of Finance, however, does not appear 
to have adequate confidence in its own~computations 
leading to the payments position prediction. Even should 
export sales continue to grow at the anticipated rate, 
import purchases will also increase, so there is no assurance 
that the current balance of payments will show any marked 
surplus. Consequently the opinion is prevalent among 
some key officials that at best the payments position will 
not improve notably. 


2. Balance of Payments Forecast, First Half 
Fiscal 1960-61 


(In $ million) 


Old Formula New Formula 
E;XDOLt cw, | a aeiein ee 1,820 1. Current Transactions 
Special Procurement .. . 240 (1) Receipts 
Invisible Export . cs. as: 180 Escport oo ane aaae 1,870 
Total Receipts ..... 2,240 CISA)” eee (50) 
Real imports 2 -a-ne ee 1,810 Invasibles; 2) -nene 365 
Invisible Import ..... 280 (APA, Ser 203 (190) 
Total Payments. .... 2,190 “E@tall sgci.>_ sae 2,235 
Real Balance :°. . 52 50 (2) Payments 
(Nominal Balance) .. . (220) Imports —“. o.0) zis 1,820 
Invisibles .... 325 
‘Totalliius a amma 2,145 
(S) Current Balance . . 90 


2. Capital Transactions 
(1) Long-term 


Receipts) 2 J %r. : 45 
Payments .... 40 
Balance” “75 omen? 5 
(2) Short-term 

Balance “2 sos 110 

(3) Capital Transactions 
Balance’ ~-2) & > 115 
3. Composite Balance. . . 205 


Note: For convenience, deferred payments for export or import are 
listed in current transactions at time of settlement, while invest- 
ment in kind is not listed. 


The National Diet deliberations on the national budget 
for fiscal 1960-61 are still in progress (at the end of 
March), and it would not do to at this point to come 
out with something that does not agree with the forecast 
for the balance of payments as indicated by the Govern- 
ment’s economic forecast (simply another expression of 
the national budget requirements) announced in January, 
otherwise the Opposition would most certainly come up 
with embarrassing questions. Consequently, the admini- 
strative offices in drafting the foreign exchange budget 
have adhered to the announced figures, with the intention 
of making corrections later if the situation so requires. 


Note. The salient points of the revision are as follows: 
(1) The balance of payments is subdivided into current 
transactions and capital transactions, and the combined 
balances are considered the total balance which about matches 
the increase or decrease of the available foreign exchange 
reserve ; 
(2) Of the receipts heretofore listed as “ special procurement” 
(U.S. Government offshore procurements and other dollar 
spending in Japan by U.S. Government agencies and per- 
sonnel), ICA purchases are now listed as normal exports 
while the balance comes under invisible trade receipts (duly 
identificd in each case). Long-term deferred payment ex- 
ports and imports are not listed under current transactions 
until settlement is effected ; 
(3) Capital transactions are broken down into long-term and 
short-term classifications in order better to indicate the 
moyements ef these transactions, 


Forecast for Importation of Principal Commodities 

The importation budget and the estimate of quantity 
requirements for the first half of fiscal 1960-61 are sub- 
stantially bigger and more relaxed than those of the 
preceding half-year or the same half-year of fiscal 1959- 


60. Up notably in value and quantity are petroleum and 


machinery. Below will be outlined the basis of computa- 
tion for the principal goods expected to be purchased 
from abroad. 

Rice. Because there was a bumper crop of rice in 


' fiscal 1959-60 (1,138 million tons) the supply will be 


_ from overseas. 


- manufactured and other goods from Japan. 


enough to make unnecessary any importation of this staple 
However, Taiwan, Thailand, Vietnam, 
Cambodia and other underdeveloped countries must sell 
Japan some rice otherwise they will be unable to buy 
Because of 
such trade circumstances there is scheduled for importation 
during the first half of fiscal 1960-61 some 10,600 tons 
of rice. There is, in addition, the ransom rice offered 
by the Republic of Korea in exchange for release of 


_captive Japanese fishermen, which will be paid for out 


of the reserve fund should negotiations culminate in ac- 
ceptance of the Korean condition for repatriation. 
Sugar. With the steadily rising living standards of 
the Japanese, the expected sugar requirement during fiscal 
1960-61 is expected to be 1,350,000 tons, some 6 million 
tons more than the actual consumption during fiscal 
1959-60. Deducting th beet sugar and other sugar 


‘available from domestic sources it is estiamted that some 


1,050,000 tons, in terms of crude sugar, will have to be 
imported during the year. Of this amount 550,000 tons 
will be brought in during the first half. 

Whear. Since it is estimated that the wheat require- 
ment for staple food during fiscal 1960-61 will come to 
3,050,000 tons, and that of this amount the government 
will be required to sell 2,810,000 tons, the amount of 
wheat to be purchased from abroad is estimated at about 
2,180,000 tons, of which some 1,200,000 tons will be 
brought in during the first half. In the case of barley, 
since the domestic crop for fiscal 1959-60 was extremely 
good it will be possible to depend entirely on stockpiles 
during the first half of fiscal 1960-61. Nevertheless, the 
schedule calls for purchase abroad during the first half 
of 47,000 tons out of the total of 95,000 tons budgeted 
for the second half. 

Soybeans. Assuming that the daily per-capita con- 
sumption of vegetable oil will be 10.8 grams in fiscal 
1960-61 (during 1959 the average was 9.98 grams per 
person) the soybean requirement for oil extraction purposes 
comes to 816,000 tons. When to this are added the re- 
cuirements for miso (fermented bean paste) and tofu 
(soybean curds), the total annual requirement stands at 
1,280,000 tons. Deducting the dometic production (190,000 
tons) and the soybeans importable under the AA system, 
it is estimated that foreign exchange must be made 
specifically available for the purchase of some 950,000 tons 
during fiscal 1960-61. Of this amount, the schedule calls 
for the bringing in of 476,000 tons during the first half. 

Salt. It is expected that production of caustic soda 
and soda ash in fiscal 1960-61 will be 10 percent higher 
than in fiscal 1959-60 because of bigger output anticipated 
for glass, chemical fibers, paper and pulp, and other 
products. Consequently, there will be needed some 
2,440,000 tons of salt for industrial uses ; and the importa- 
tion requirement stands at 2,450,000 tons when replenish- 
ment of stockpiles is considered. The new foreign 
exchange budget provides for importation of some 1,390,000 
tons during the first half of fiscal 1960-61. 
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Raw Fibers. Cotton yarn production in fiscal 1960-61 
is expected to be 2,920,000 bales (monthly average, 244,000 
bales; 15 percent curtailment of operations), 9 percent 
higher than the level of fiscal 1959-60. Raw cotton re- 
quirements will therefore be some 2,580,000 bales, but 
the scheduled procurement now stands at 2,200,000 bales, 
of which 1,370,000 bales will be imported during the 
first half (including carry-over from the second half of 
fiscal 1959-60). The reason for scheduled importation 
being less than the estimated requirement is that since 
Head Office : decontrol will start from fiscal 1961-62 it is expected that 
No 11, Yokobori 1-chome, Higashi-ku, there will be no need for fiscal yearend carry-over (budgeted 
quotas carried forward into the next term by importers.) 


General Exporters & Importers 


Osaka, Japan 


Tel. (23) 8851 (40 Lines) 3. Commodities Import Budget, First Half, Fiscal 1960-61 
(In $1,000) 
P.O. Box: Final _Final 
F Budget Budget Budget 
No. 35 Central Post Office. Osaka. udge udge 1st Half, 
lst rik Zed Da, 1960-61 
ble Address: '’ GOSHO " OSAKA 1959-60 z 
cole Pood <a. see eee cone eee ete 194,484 209,643 212,462 
Codes Used: All Standard. Government Monopoly Supplies . 7,975 16,342 __ 10,133 
; a umber’ cet oe eee ee ene 31,584 17,848 shifted to AA 
President: Kametaro Fujita Textile & Daily Necessit. Suppl. 302,388 450,062 357,328 
7 Fertilizer & Fertilizer Materials . 15,350 19,050 22,820 
Established: 1917) Goal en eee oe, Pe Me 46,595 49,180 55,297 
) 101,000 (Metals: 
Iron & Steel Suppl. and Products 93,661 114,260 Incl. ores) and 
Non-Ferrous Metals (Incl. ores) Non-Metallic 
and non-metallic minerals . . 39,500 63,880} Minerals 
101,000 
Petroleum) %)-0> yee 140,406 166,717 192,098 
Chemicals. 2 i. 2: - 13,354 13,985 Baral 
Pharmaceuticals. . . 3,866 3,804 5,054 
Machinery 22; .) «suas ee 165,000 280,000 300,000 
Supplies for Export Manufact. . 44,000 37,000 35,000 
Reparations Supplies ...... 30,000 20,000 15,600 
Military Goods Supplies. .... 3,500 3,500 3,000 
Re-Import and Items 
Requiring Added Payment. . 3,000 2,000 3,000 
Sundry Imports (1) 5 292. 8 57,657 78,264 96,481 
SundrywImports (11)... 35 © sere 25,000 25,000 12,000 
Sundry Imports (III) 
O (AA commodities). ...... 0 10,000 30,000 
eg e Automat. Approv. System Budget 630,000 700,000 970,000 
Regular Reserve Fund ..... 93,680 47,465 200,000 
Grand Totals... <senws -eeue 1,941,000 2,328,000 2,624,000 
Branches : Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 
Tokyo Branch, The expected output during fiscal 1960-61 of combed 
No. 1, 3-chome, Nihonbashi, woolen yarn is 176 million pounds, up 4 percent above 
Oodenmacho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo the 1959-60 level; while with spun woolen yarn the output 
Cable Address, “GOSHO" TOKYO is expected to be 97.7 million pounds, up 6 percent. For 


this there will be needed some 1,357,000 bales of raw 
wool ; but because inventory adjustments and other matters 
must be considered, the amount scheduled for importation 
during fiscal 1960-61 now stands at 1,250,000 bales, of 
which 606,000 bales, including carry-over from the preced- 
ing term, will be purchased in the first half. 


Kobe, Nagoya, Kanazawa, Fuku 


CATALOGU, 


Budget for Petroleum and Machinery Increased 


Iron and Steel Supplies.__ Deliveries of mild steel in 
fiscal 1960-61 are estimated at 1.2 million tons for export 
(about the same as in fiscal 1959-60) and at 13 million 
tons for domestic use (14 percent up). Hot rolled products 
are expected to total 14 million tons (10 percent up), 
while blast furnace pig production is expected to come 
to 11.1 million tons (18 percent up). Of the 11.54 million 


Overseas Offi : ; r : 
o ices tons of coking coal needed for this production, 5.77 million 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Calexico, Buenos Aires, Port- tons will be imported, with 2,095,000 tons scheduled for the 
lend, Sao Paulo, Mexico, Lima, Rangoon, Singapore, first half. This estimate is based on the assumption that 
Bombay, New Delhi, Calcutta, Kabul, Taipei, Djakarto, domestic coal production will be 52 million tons, of which 
Hongkong, Manila, Saigon, Phnom-Peh, London, Teheran: 11.6 million tons can be expected to be of coking grade. 
Isfahan, Baghdad, Colombo, Cairo, Damascus, Khartoum, Petroleum. With increase of the number of motor 
Maeda, ! vehicles in operation, with growing requirements of the 


petrochemical industry, and with greater household use 
of kerosene, the overall demand for petroleum and de- 
rivatives during fiscal 1960-61 is estimated at 27,980,000 
kiloliters. With provision made for replenishment of 
stocks there is now scheduled a purchase of 30,040,000 
kiloliters, of which 15,140,000 kiloliters will be brought in 
during the first half. Since, of the fuel oil requirement 


Affiliated Firms : 


New York, Dallas, Montreal,- Karachi, Le msucas Sydney, 
Melbourne, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok. 


estimated at 15,430,000 kiloliters, some 13,220,000 kiloliters 
can be furnished by domestic refineries, the scheduled 
importation of this product during fiscal 1960-61, with 
consideration given to replenishment of stocks, is now set 
at 2,860,000 kiloliters. 1,480,000 kiloliters will be brought 
in during the first half. 


4. Comparison of Quantities of Principal 
Import Commodities 


Final Budget Final Budget Budget 
Item Unit f fal 


Ist Half 2nd Half Ist Half 
1959-60 1959-60 1960-61 
ICES Pars ao os te eee 1,000 tons 34 200 106 
DA hhedie ie make ts. man see ITTO 1,073 1,046 1,201 
SOMHEADS och nis, Gea s DITTO 429 459 476.5 
AL yee hao kee ee DITTO 500 500 550 
LEU Oe et 1,000 Cub.m. 1,392 785 AA 
Store ar ee Mears coke” wate 1,000 tons 970 1,140 1,390 
Raw Cotton (for spinning) 1,000 bales 1202) 1,491 dave 
RNa VOOh oon ee. ey. DITTO 405 882 606 
CEM STC lis came tstees ic 1,000 tons 1,610 1,604 AA 
Coking Coal 
(for iron and steel) . . DITTO 2,075 2,599 2,905 
RSet elO is os 1,000 kl. 10,194 13,136 15,141 
eM Oil) Os eee, ho 4 DITTO 77 950 1,480 


As against the first half of fiscal 1959-60, the importa- 
tion of crude oil scheduled for the first half of 1960-61 
- is up 50 percent, while fuel oil has been’doubled. Protests 
against increasing imports of petroleum have constantly 
been voiced by Japanese coal operators ; and in the past 
purchases had been limited in order to protect domestic 
interests. This was known as the ‘‘ coal first, petroleum 
second ” principle. The new foreign exchange budget, 
however, brings about a notable reversal of this policy. 
~ Yet there was no outcry, as heretofore, from the coal 
industry. This is because, for one thing, the coal market 
is tending toward firmness, and there is no immediate 
threat even should petroleum imports be increased. Also, 
the coal industry has come to accept the inevitability of 
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the ascendancy of petroleum, and positive action is being 
taken for the first time to undertake basic rationalization 
of coal operations. 

Machinery. $200 million were originally budgeted for 
machinery imports for the second half of fiscal 1959-60; 
but with additions made the final figure came to $280 


million. The reason for this was that, with recovery of 
business, investment in plant and equipment also under- 
went notable growth. (It must be noted that $30 million 
was appropriated for importation of a commercial-scale 
nuclear reactor.) 

Investment in plant and equipment is expected to be 
even more active during fiscal 1960-61, particularly since 
the need for new machinery to cope with the situation 
arising from decontrol of trade is bound to be considerable. 
Consequently, for the first half of fiscal 1960-61 there is 
budgeted the amount of $300 million for machinery 
purposes ($6 million for nuclear reactor). Excluding the 
sum appropriated for atomic power, the new machinery 
import budget is up by some 20 percent. 


Liberalization Marks Time 

Together with the increases in amount for quota system 
items, there was a boost to $970 million of the automatic 
approval system budget. This means increase of $270 
million over the level of the second half of fiscal 1959-60. 
Generally speaking, the boost involved the following points : 

(1) In connection with established AA items, the 
increase amounted to $80 million. 

(2) The shift of certain items (steel scrap, beef fat, 
crude lard, Etc.) to AA in order to end dollar discrimina- 
tion necessitated increase of the AA budget by some 
$160 million. 
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(3) Shift of nickel ore, coffee beans and 302 other 
items (see note) to AA calls for addition of some $30 
million to the AA budget. (AA items now number 1,067 
commodities. ) 

To the items coming under the automatic exchange 
allocation system have been added chinaware and pottery, 
chemicals and 248 other items to make a total of 334 
items to make the sum budgeted for this type of importa- 
tion $30 million ($10 million for the quarter ended with 
March). 

It is noteworthy that all the above changes were 
announced in January, and that nothing new by way of 
decontrol has been indicated through compilation of the 
foreign exchange budget for the first half of fiscal 1960— 
61. Consequently, it can be said that progress in liberaliza- 
tion is ata temporary standstill pending the announcement 
of the official decontrol schedule at the end of May.* 

In conclusion, a brief outline will be presented of the 
invisible trade payments budget. The invisible payments 
budget for the first half of fiscal 1960-61, excluding the 
appropriation for normal contingencies, stands at $594 
million, up $75 million from the $519 million of the 
preceding half-year. This budget is the biggest yet since 
the war; and the increase in size is due to: 

(1) Increase in the appropriation for items not requiring 
government approval. 

(2) Increase in the appropriation for planned items 
requiring government approval, which effects, in practice, 
an easing of restriction. 


Note. B2cause there is no definite basis for classification of 
items, it matters little whether this group of items be 
called the 300-item or 250-item group. 
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5. Invisible Trade Payments Budget, 
First Half, Fiscal 1960-61 


(In $1,000) 

Planned. Items 2) <) a> 26 ae eee 289,000 (253,716) 
‘Transportation oe saci aeee nia acim keT ee 130,700 (130,845) 
Insurance: .) she. ce eae 100 ( 60) 
Horeigniciravel jy) eee ee 17,500 ( 9,500) 
Foreign Investors’ Earnings ........ 7,300 ( 2,003) 
Expenses Incidental to Trade ....... 47,000 ( 40,020) 
Royalties, Etc. for Technology ....... 4,900 ( 5,000) 
Other Services: oe fen. ckebus ees eels eee 35,400 ( 27,101) 
No Charge Transactions 22-5). =)-)c 700 ( 450) 
Long-Term Capital Transactions. ..... 42,600 ( 33,752) 
Short-Term Capital Transactions. ..... 400 ( 3,281) 
Commodities Transactions, Etc. ...... 2,400 ( 1,704) 

Free Hem: .. G4. 5.. eee al eee 305,000 (265,744) 
Current sGransactions: smn css seenen eae: 230,000 (210,075) 
Capital Eransactions eens. eee) one 75,000-._ ( 55,669) 

Normal Contingencies) >). eeu alee seine 50,000 ( 33,470) 

644,000 (552,930) 


Total: 2 io: sare ee See 
Note: 1. Parenthesized figures are final figures for second half of 
fiscal 1959-60. 
2. Parenthesized figure for ‘‘Other Services’ includes govern- 
ment transactions, communication services, Etc. 


For example, travel for business purposes has been 
virtually decontrolled as a result of notable increase of 
budget, while with transportation expenses the new system 
permits remittance of foreign exchange, without government 
approval, for freight on iron ore and lumber import 
shipments. Consequently, together with the measure 
implemented since February last, it has been made possible 
now to pay freely in foreign exchange all freight changes 
for export and AA system import shipments.. Further, the 
budget for expenses incidental to trade has been increased 
in anticipation of bigger funds requirements on the part 
of trading firms. Incidentally, the increase of the long- 
term capital transactions appropriation, shown in Table 5, 
includes $6.5 million to cover the additional operating 
costs and concession fees that are expected to result from 
the full-scale activities of the Arabia Oil Company, 
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Advertising Business in Japan 


A DYERTISING in the modernest sense of the word has 

made a rapid progress in this country after the war’s 
termination, particularly in these several years. The scale 
of Japan’s advertising business, however, was not made 
known accurately to the public in general until quite re- 
cently. For instance, the exact amount of annual appro- 
priations set aside for public relations operations by Japa- 
nese enterprises, the mark of keenest interest to advertising 
agencies, was kept completely in the dark until a few years 
ago principally because of the lack of systematic coordination 
among advertising agents catering to different branches of 
business and industry. The spectacular advance of adver- 
tising business in Japan in recent years, however, has come 
to lead to publication of a series of dependable data on 
advertising in this country. Statistical figures compiled by 
Dentsu Advertising, Ltd., the largest advertising agency in 
Japan, gives the following picture of ‘‘Advertising in 1959.” 


¥ 150,000 Million for Advertisiig 


According to figures compiled by Dentsu, the total ex- 
penditure of all business and industrial enterprises for 
advertising in calendar 1959 (January-December) aggregated 
¥ 145,600 million, increasing 36.7% over the calendar 1958 
spending for the same purpose and registering the highest 
annual increase since the war’s termination. To give a 
concrete figure, the increase of expenses for advertising in 
calendar 1959 stood at ¥39,100 million, more than equal 
to the total advertising expenditure in calendar 1952 at 
¥ 38,500 million. Japan’s advertising spending shattered 
the £100,000 million mark for the first time in 1958, and 
the *£150,000 million mark was almost neared in 1959, the 
amount roughly equal to the annual freight revenue of the 
National Railways, the gross annual national sales of confec- 
tionery, or the combined yearly proceeds of all department 
stores in the Tokyo metropolitan area. Japan’s advertising 
spending in 1959, however, is not particularly and necessarily 
surprising in view of the international scale of advertising 
business. Despite the swift expansion in recent years, the 
ratio of advertising expenses to national income in Japan 
still stands at 1.5%, far below the like ratio of 2.8% in 
the United States, although it is nearing Britain at 1.9%. 
Nevertheless, it is still markedly higher than the tiny 
amount spent by Japanese enterprises for advertising before 
the war when such mass communication media as television 


1. Spending for Advertising in Japan 
(In ¥100 million) 


Year Total ne Journals Radio T.V. Others Over: 
1950. sy ait 167 120 7 a = 40.5 — 
1S eee. 1243 180 10 3 — 50 — 
LOE2 Ss Ss 385 270 18 22 = 75 — 
SS iw ee 491 320 25 45 1 100 -- 
LDA. & “sys 550 322 30 74 4 120 = 
AO55 te cue — 1609. 337 35 98 9 130 — 
1956; @ 2. 745 405 40 130 20 150 — 
LOG ee, 11940 510 50 150 60 170 — 
1958... &. nes--1,065 525 55 157 105 210 13 
19592. jn 1,456 618 80 162 238 334 24 


Source: Dentsu, 


2, Advertising Spending vs. National Income 


Japan* LRS3* 

1955 oc. - aac gree, ee ne 0.90% 2.8% 
956 72). Ae aare cee ina eee ene 0.97 2.9 
LOST i. gc, Sula ee TS Phy Saeen-s aeeeeera ideale 2.8 
1958 ©... Seepage ote eo ae: oe 1.26 2.8 
1980) SRR eee eee ee 1.51 2.8 

Sources: * National income based on national budget (fiscal 


year). 
** National income based on ‘‘Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin.”” 


or radio broadcasting were absent. Leading advertising 
agencies and publicity experts are unanimous in the pre- 
diction that the spending for advertising in calendar 1960 
will easily reach the 180,000 million mark. What then 
are cardinal advertising media in Japan in these days of 
the ‘‘public relations boom?” Newspapers, journals, radio 
and television are the four outstanding channels through 
which Japanese enterprisers generally choose to publicize 
their products or services. For instance, advertisements 
through these four principal media in 1959 accounted for 
75.5% of the total spending for advertising. Especially 
noteworthy in this respect were the remarkable increase in 
spending for advertising drives through television programs 
and periodicals in 1959 because of the successive opening 
of new TV stations and the consecutive debut of weekly 
magazines. Of these two media, television in 1959 made 
a more aggressive advance with its position among the “‘Big 
4” elevated from the third place in 1958 to the second by 
increasing revenue by 2.3 fold, and coming to account for 
16.4% of the total 1959 spending for advertising through 
all media (as compared with 9.6% in 1958). Radio broad- 
casting, which had reached a peak in 1956, continued to 
mark time later, and its income from advertising in 1959, 
the year of the greatest advertising boom in history, gained 
only 3.1% over 1958. Its weight in the total advertising 
revenue in 1959 also slipped to 11.1% from 14.9% in 1958, 
presumably because of the advance of television. With 
television thus making surprizing inroads upon the fields 
of other advertising media, however, newspapers continued 
to uphold the top leadership with the income from adver- 
tising in 1959 increasing 17.7% over 1958 to ¥61,800 
million, although its weight in the total revenue from 
advertising dived about 9.0% to 42.5%. Considering the 
corresponding weight of 30.6% for newspapers in the Unit- 
ed States, however, the demand for newspapers as an effec- 
tive medium for advertising in Japan appers strong. 
Advertising through journals (except newspapers) also 
made a formidable advance in 1959 with the revenue in- 
creasing 45.5% over 1958 to ¥8,000 million, or double 
the like income in 1956, apparently because of the re- 
recognition by advertisers of the value of magazines as an 
effective publicity medium after a few years of stalemate, 
although it may also be noted that advertisements not 
accepted by newspapers due to limited space found sub- 


stitutes in journals, 
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Machinery & Foodstuffs as New Sponsors 


On the list of principal advertisers in Japan, pharma- 
ceuticals, toilet goods and publications were the three out- 
standing advertisers before the Pacific War. After the war, 
however, machinery (including equipments and household 
appliances) and food products have come to vie for the 
top place on the list of sponsors with pharmaceuticals and 
toilet goods following. Especially since 1958, the spend- 
ing for advertising by machinery (chiefly household electric 
appliances) has been increasing at a notable tempo. In 
following the change in the order of top-ranking adver- 
tising sponsors in recent few years, it is noted that 
machinery and equipments, with their advertising expenses 
at ¥6,230 million in 1956 and £10,400 million in 1957, 
stood under pharmaceuticals, but gained the first place for 
the first time in 1958 at 12,810 million, and made an- 
other bulky leap of 58.0% in 1959 to eclipse the 20,000 
million mark. Pharmaceuticals, which maintained the top 
place until 1957, receded to the second place in 1958, and 
slipped to the third place in 1959, replaced by food pro- 
ducts, indicating the limit of advertising spending by 
pharmaceutical business. Food products (including drinks), 
which stood behind in the fourth place in 1955, made a 
spectacular increase of 52.0% in 1959 to take the second 
place on the crest of positive advertising drives staged by 
manufacturers of alcoholic drinks and seasonings. Other 
advertiser-enterprises on the list have continued to make 
sound headway with motion pictures and theatricals re- 
covering slightly in 1959 out of the 1958 decline. Toilet 
goods in 1959 also made a fair gain to the 10,000 mil- 
lion mark due apparently to excessive competitions, and 
banking and insurance companies also spent 50.0% more 
for advertising in 1959 on the spur of the stock investment 
boom. Also up about 50.0% were advertising rates paid 
by textile goods for clothing because of the debut of 
numerous new chemical and synthetic fibres. 


3. Component Weights of Advertising Media 


Year Newspapers Journals Radio T.V. Others Overseas 
TOSOL Sie. ty cee te 71.6% 4.2% _ — 24.2% — 
OBI stisuas. «ates 74.1 4.1 1.2% = 20.6 — 
1OD2e eee ere 70.1 4.7 ref = 19.5 = 
LOGS set ae Me 65.2 Ball 9.2 0.2% 20.3 -_ 
1 GY Wee ee 58.5 Dab 1335 0.7 21.8 — 
1 OGSE Crete es 55.3 Sef 16.1 LABS) 21.4 = 
1956s Series bs ie 54.3 5.4 17.4 250: » 20el — 
95 Tien te eh oi eis 54.2 Re} 16.0 6.4 18.1 — 
1958 %2 os, < me 49.3 5.2 14.7 9.9 19.7 1.2% 
OBO Aes trs ai aetce 42.5 Oa) LAT 16 4 22.9 1.6 
WES(958) 3 = 30L6 7.6 6.0 13.3 4225 = 
Source: Dentsu. 


Classifying advertisers by the publicity media adopted, 
advertisements may be roughly classified into two categories 
—those depending chiefly on printed matters, and those 
relying almost exclusively on radio waves. Comprising the 
former group are motion pictures (with 97.3% of total 
advertisements made through printed media), publications 
(89.0%); department stores (83.1%), pharmaceuticals 
(60.4%), and others (chiefly key manufacturers specializing 
in producer goods: 75.0%). It is noted that the branches 
demanding persuasion in publicizing merchandise generally 
choose printed items for advertising media. Belonging to 
the latter group are machinery and appliances (45.8%) and 


food products (53.3%). In the case of machinery and 


appliances, enterprisers are generally more enthusiastic for 
preferring radio waves as the principal medium for publi- 
city partly because radio and television machines themselves 
are the products of their making. Food products enter- 
prisers also choose television programs for advertising to 
make direct appeals so juvenile customers. In tracing the 
growth of television utilization by food products and 
machinery-appliances, it is noted that their payments for 
advertising through T.V. programs in 1959 increased 2.6 
fold and 2.3 fold, respectively, over the 1958 equivalents. 
It is particularly noteworthy their spendings for-T.V. adver- 
tising increased with expenseg fpr advertising through radio 
programs also kept fairly upward. 


Technological Reform & Consumption Revolution 

Why, then, have advertising expenses been increased to 
such enormous proportions in these few years? There is 
no doubt that the continuous spell of business boom has 
spurred the advertising volume upward. Equally responsible 
is the increasing number of television stations and weekly 
journals, offering a wider field for advertising media to 
stimulate larger advertising outlays. The basic cause, how- 
ever, is deeper-rooted, as larger earnings for enterprisers 
and an increasing number of advertising media alone are 
not considered to give sole reasons. There is an outstand- 
ing factor which has led to the overall transformation of 
the advertising market in this country after the war. It 
is a drastic change in the consumption pattern of the 
ultimate consumers—the general masses, commonly called 
the ‘‘ consumption revolution.” Although the so-called 
““consumption reform” has been brought about principally 
by virtue of the introduction of new products on the market 
made possible by technologically-progressive enterprisers, 
the permeation of such new products in society generally 
lead consumers to demand other new products, and enter- 
prisers in turns cater to such demands by manufacturing 
newer products. The situatién” naturally compel manufac- 
turers to develop markets for such newer products by 
stimulating fresh demands. In undertaking publicity drives 
for newer products, advertising, without serving only as 
mere information, is required to be challenging and pro- 
vocative in character. Hence, the positive pursuit of more 
aggressive media of advertising. Another principal cause 
of concrete gains in advertising outlays may be traced to 
the increasing uniformity of products in quality and price 


through mass production. With a specific product manu- 


4. Advertising Expenses by Enterprises 


(In ¥100 million) 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Machinery & Equipments .... 48.0 62.3 


104.0 128.1 202.0 
MoodsProdiicts) <a eee 44.4 56.8 82.9 95.2 144.1 
Pharmaceuticals.) 5) eens 78.2 9652") 1245226 onl doe 
Toilet (Goods Sh. tae 50.4 62.2 74.7 79.6 101d 
Publications... 1) cli anne 36.0 43.8 50.7 57.8 72.2 
Sundries’ sci, cs ee 14.1 20.5 31.9 39.1 59.7 
Movies & Theatricals. .... 2. 40.6 43.6 49.2 47.6 49.3 
Department Stores. ....-... 24.6 28.7 40.1 42.5 48.1 
Banking & Inmsurance....... TG: 14.5 24.3 BleZ 45.9 
Clothing & Textile Goods. .... 13.6 18.7 20e3 30.5 44.2 
Transportation & Communications 4.3 5.4 7.4 9.0 ahi! 
Others:.;: 4.2 Gea ee 99.6 ~ 122.5 155.3 54.75 78-3 
Dotal . ys 6 <hr ee 470.0 575.0 770.0 842.0 1,098.1 
Source: Dentsu. 
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Kansai Electric 


ROS ae 
hs nities 


It was in May, 1951 that the Kansai Electric Power as it 
is now was formed succeeding to the assets and operations 
of Nippon Hasso Den and Kansai Haiden. At the time of 
inauguration the Compan’s capital stood at a meager ¥ 1,690 
million with the total capacity of 2,280,000 kWh (1,130,000 kWh 
of water power and 1,150,000 kWh of thermal power). Ina 
matter of some nine years, however, the Company’s capital 
was boosted to £31,500 million (as of March, 1960), while the 
generation capacity was upped to the total of 3,640,000 kWh 
(1,560,000 kWh of hydraulic and 2,080,000 kWh of thermal). 
The Company’s total power sales now accounts for some 20% 
of the nation’s total. 

The Company covers six prefectures in the Kinki District 
which includes the highly industrialized belt of Kyoto-Kobe- 
Osaka area. This accounts for the greater percentage of 
power for industrial use (82.7%) in comparison with that for 
lighting purposes (17.3%). Especially noteworthy are the 
percentages held by such industries as iron-steel (16.2%), trans- 
portation-communication (11.0%), chemical industries (8.8%) 
and textiles (4.5%). 

Endowed with one of the most abundant water resources 
in the country, Kansai Electric Power’s position is further 
strengthened by the management’s aggressive policy in the 
development of thermal power capacity. Thus, buoyed up by 
the minimum cost and bountiful demand, the Company leads 
other power companies in its business results. The Company’s 
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Gigantic Osaka Steam Power Station now in Operation 
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Fourth Kurobe River Power Station under Construction 


CATALOGUE 


reputation as one of the leading power firms in Japan has 
been steadily mounting on the international level. 

The Company’s total power sales in the fiscal 1959 is 
currently estimated to be around 13,822 million kWh—2.5 times 
the amount at the inauguration of the Company. With annual 
9% demand growth all but assured, the Company’s future is 
extremely rosy. 

In its attempt to fully meet the rapidly growing power 
demand, the Company has completed during the fiscal 1959 
three thermal plants—one each in Osaka, Himeji and Sumoto, 
all of which are now in operation. Especially noteworthy is 
the Osaka Thermal Plant with its gigantic output of 624,000 
kWh—the biggest in the Orient. 

In the water power department, the Company has now 
under construction two king-size plants. Especially in the lime- 
light is the Fourth Kurobe River Plant which is due to be com- 
pleted in November, 1962. This plant which is going to be 
equipped with one of the most powerful arch-dams in the 
whole world is expected to have the maximum output of 
258,000 kWh. Also on the Company’s agenda is the develop- 


ment of an atomic power plant. 
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factured almost in the same quality and marketed at almost 
the same price, the sales competition eventually tends to 
grow tenser, and advertising and designing will decide the 
game. It is mostly under these circumstances that fierce 
advertising campaigns are undertaken for electric machines 
(such as television sets, refrigerators, transistor radios and 
coolers) and synthetic detergents. In sum, the sales com- 
petition has now evolved from the stage of price races to 
the arena of advertising supremacy. 


Monopolization & Advertising Race 
Advertising is reportedly defined in the United States 
as a non-price competition inevitably resultant from a state 
of monopolization by a few. The situation is generally 
developing in this direction in this country, especially in 


5. Advertising Spending in 1959 by 
Enterprises & Ad. Media 


(Percentage) 

see ee © Radio. T.Ne oral 
Machinery & Equipments ... 41.9 8.4 13.0 32.8 100.0 
Hood Products, . <2... 4... 41.6 Sail 17.4 35.9 100.0 
Pharmaceuticals. ........ 53.0 7.4 Mery 18.4 100.0 
sRoilef'Goods a5 20.6 cis ct 52.6 9.4 16.1 21.9 100.0 
Publications’; 34 2... 0.06 5. 88.0 150 6.6 4.4 100.0 
Sundries | Arey. ye: Maras, ee Se 45.4 Lied 12.8 24.7 100.0 
Movies & Theatricals ..... 96.0 ilfses} 2.4 0.3 100.0 
Department Stores. ....... 82.5 0.6 7.6 9.3 100.0 
Banking & Insurance...... 45.4 V7e2 (ls 30.1 100.0 
Glothineextiles <2. 5 6... > 31.8 215 1h OMOZES 100.0 
Transportation & Communications 40.4 7.5 24.0 28.1 100.0 
Othersw awed tes ters de pe 71.9 Bal 19.5 4,85) 100.0 
Total (Average). ....... 56.2 (0683 14.8 rae 100.0 

Source: Dentsu. 
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the case of electric appliances. Leading manufacturers such 
as Matsushita Electric, Hayakawa Electric, Sanyo Electric, 
Hitachi Works, Mitsubishi Electric and Nippon Electric 
account for more than 80.0% of the national production 
of television sets. Although the domestic demand for 
durable electric equipments is bound to continue strong, 
the desire on the part of manufacturers to retain the markets 
once obtained compels the incessant soaring of advertising 
outlays. In such advertisements, enterprises place first 
priority on “‘selling the companies’ names” ‘rather than 
selling the very products. In the case of pharmaceuticals, 
on the other hand, the advertising campaigns usually take 
the form of sales drives at excessively low prices due to 
the mushroom rise of new manufacturers and products. 
Unlike electric machines, the demand for pharmaceuticals 
and toilet goods has already reached a saturation point in 
this country, and there is little possibility of having to 
cater to a new demand. With the situation as it is, how- 
ever, dependence on advertising competitions by pharma- 
ceuticals and toilet goods is far weaker than enterprises 
“monopolized by a selected few” like electric appliances. 
Even in the case of toilet goods which are little different 
in quality and price despite the disorder of the circulation 
mechanism resulting from the mushroom rise of manufac- 
turers, large and small, advertising races are extremely fierce, 
although the basic character of such competitions is some- 
what different from the advertising “race among electric 
machinery makers. For instance, advertising appropriations 
for toilet goods are not particularly sizable, considering the 
apparent showiness of publicity programs. 

Advertising by food products enterprisers is more posi- 
tive than that by toilet goods, although many of them are 
as small-scaled. The recent hike of advertising expenses 
in the food products sector is considered attributable to 
the increasing volume of high-costing T.V. advertising, as 
well as the successive debut of new food products (mostly 
processed items). Also responsible for the growing adver- 
tising budget for food products is the positive advertising 
drives sponsored by ‘‘monopolistic” branches like beer and 
other alcoholic drinks. 

The latest growth of advertising outlays is also due to 
the increasing competition among companies in the same 
lines, and the indigenous practice among Japanese enter- 
prises to put advertisements in specific publications ‘‘out 
of sympathy.” Considered partly contributive to the pro- 
sperity of advertising business is the increasing need of 
public announcements by more conservative branches like 
banking and insurance as well as securities merchants. 


6. Advertising Expenses by Food Products 


1958 195Y 
Alcoholic Drinker, eee eae 36.7% 32.7% 
Seasonings" aus se eee 26.2 24.6 
Confectionery aaa eee ee NGy-§ 18.7 
Dairy, Products 2 aaa 8.2 7.0 
Others: oy) ee ee 13.6 17.0 


Source: Dentsu. 
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Industrial Water Supply 


By Daishin Fujioka 


ey recent years there has been growing recognition of 
the fact that adequate supply of industrial water is a 
prerequisite for expanding production. ; 

To make up for shortages of industrial water, various 
actions have been proposed including, among other things, 
the laying of waterworks of industrial water, rational 
use of available water by recirculation, and the use of 
waterworks of industrial water other than underground 
water to prevent further widespread subsidence of indus- 
trial sites; and because in some instances the problem of 
industrial water supply has become quite acute that 
public awareness has been aroused. 


Estimated Requirements 


For the purpose of formulating a 5-year plan for 


expansion of industrial water supply systems the Ministry: 


of International Trade and Industry undertook a survey 
of the actual consumption during 1956 of water for indus- 
trial purposes in 2,938 factories scattered throughout 
Japan. On the basis of the results obtained, MITI 
provisionally drafted a 5-year industrial water supply plan 
covering the period 1958 through 1962. This tentative 
plan drew widespread attention, and served to highlight 
the problems of industrial water supply. 

Subsequently, however, doubt was expressed in some 
quarters as to the validity of the MITI estimates of 
expected requirements since the sample used, counting 
only those factories with more than 30 workers, did not 
come to more than 10 percent; and it became necessary 
to take a full count to check the precision of the original 
estimation. Therefore, when undertaking the annual 
statistical survey of manufacturing for 1958 the question- 
naire was expanded to cover use of water for industrial 
purposes, and a 100 percent check was made of all 
factories in Japan employing more than 30 workers. 

Tabulation of the results of this investigation was 
partly completed in September 1959, and in conjunction 
with “‘Regional Production Forecast” prepared by the 
Materials Coordination Section of the Office of the 


Minister for International Trade and Industry, there was _ 


worked out an estimate of industrial water requirements 
on a regional basis. 

It was found that against the actual fresh water require- 
ment of 23 million cubic meters per day in 1958 theres 
would be required in 1967 some 39 million cubic meters 
per day, and that in order to meet this demand it would 
be necessary, in addition to better utilization of existing 
facilities and recovery of waste water, to boost the capacity 
of waterworks systems 438 percent, or roughly four and 
a half times. 

The industrial water requirements estimation was under- 


taken, needless to say, in collaboration with the Industrial 
Location Section of MITI. But there remains the pos- 


sibility that the predicted needs are on the low side. 
Consequently, it is obvious that every possible effort will 
have to be made to overcome the foreseeable shortages 
since industrial water supply is a key factor governing 
the future growth of production, and the foundations of 
Japan’s industry may be disastrously weakened by lack 
of water. 

As everyone knows, the phenomenal growth of industry 
in the past few years owes much to the water-consuming 
heavy and chemical industries. Consequently, the amount 
of industrial water required per unit value produced will 
most certainly not be the same as it was in the past, and 
in making estimations for the future use must be made 
of the standard requirement per unit output of each 
different type of industry. 

In this connection, although it is possible to predict 
with some degree of accuracy the future growth trend of 
industrial operations already established on specific sites, 
there is no way of guessing the future requirements of 
undeveloped industrial sites. However, the ‘‘Regional 
Production Forecast” does partially take into account the 
possibilities, based on experience and past trends. This 
may appear rather reckless, but due consideration was 
given to all the factors governing production, such as 
possibility of reclamation for industrial site, availability 
of industrial water supply, marketing conditions, trans- 
portation, and other physical and economic conditions 
cited by the Industrial Sites Section. 

Thus, the basis for the industrial water requirements 
in the years to come was carefully worked out with the 
utmost possible precision; and the estimated requirements 
are stated by different type of industry for 80 different 
industrial zones in Japan. The total requirement figure 
already mentioned is the result of a tabulation of these 
specific needs, together with the anticipated needs in areas 
other than the 80 zones designated as industrial zone Gt 
is presumed that one-third of all industrial activity, and 
one-half the activity of the 80 industrial zones, will take 
place in non-designated areas). 

Table 1 shows the estimated requirements by industrial 
classification. Ranking first as the heaviest user of water 
is “‘paper and pulp,” followed by “‘chemical fertilizer,” 
“textiles,” “‘iron and steel,” and “inorganic and organic 
chemical products.” These four categories of industry 
are generally known as the water-consuming industries. 
Two sets of figures are given for the estimated require- 
ment in 1967. The lower figures indicate the requirements 
should the growth of production be at the rate Gi OL) 
percent per annum; and in this case the total daily 
requirement in 1967 will come to some 56 million cubic 
meters per day, just twice what it is at present, 


oe “(Actual (Estimate) 
th tenacity rayon, acetate rayon 
ony ay , bemberg, acetate rayon yarn, 
nylon, wma y idea, vinyl chloride 


acryl fibers, dying 


viscose Feaghtt s 
; 3,148, 800 


2,074,900, { _ 3288-800 


(qeimaoe Paper, card heap 


d anese paper, SP, D 8,290,400 
ae P, AP, papers ot uae wn 4,782,500 "4 11'946,700 
Cement and Sheet Glass 169,600 0h) oo Stet 
Iron eetet Steal Daat duapace pig, open hea 2 783. 200 
Le converter ingot, regular stee 1,443, 80 Dee 
special steels) 3 s : 4,010,706 
215,900 
133,200 4 be 
Chemical Fertilizers (Ammonium sulphate, 
‘urea, cyanamide, superphosphate, phos- 2,468,800 { 4,107,800 
-_ phates, and processed fertilizers) 5,919, 300 
Inorganic and Organic Chemical Products 
(sulphuric acid, electrolytic soda, am- 2.0 
monia process soda, soda ash, carbide, 1,412,400 { d Bae 
urea resins, vinyl acetate, polyethylene, 2,924, 800 
_ methanol, synthetic rubber) 
r Food (beer, sugar) 375,300 { pace 
Thermal Power (steam power generation) 511,000 { aie 
- Other . QiBITD0D | beeen sop 
_ Total 22,009,000. | 33230-03 


Industrial Water Supply Planning 


With the expected requirements computed, and with 
the knowledge that supply is essential for growth of 


The Geological Survey of MITI has been conducting 
a nationwide survey of the availability of underground 
water in the industrial zones in connection with its study 
- of industrial water resources in general. From the data 
_ provided by this Geol. Survey there was estimated the 
possibility of utilizing underground water for industrial 
-use. In those areas such as the Tokyo-Yokohama, Nagoya 
(including Yokkaichi), and Kobe—Osaka districts where 
intensive use of underground water has been the practice, — 
the steady sinking of industrial sites will prevent further 
exploitation of underground water, and the volume of 
water pumped from the water tables will have to be reduced. 
‘Use of water from rivers and streams is one solution; 
but it is becoming increasingly difficult for individual 
_ industrial operations to have access to such water. Where 
- site location permits such utilization, the plan is to draw 
water on an independent basis for industrial use. 

Also, future planning calls for increased use of cir- 


- production, it is obvious that despite the existence of 
~~ some problems the supply of industrial water must be 
~ provided as called for. 


existing facilities than to as See new suj : 
systems. 

As for special waterworks systems for industrial wa 
supply, it is predictable that because other sources te 
to be limited dependence on industrial water systems 
increase at a sharp rate. 

The problem would be simple were it eet 
expand the capacity of existing systems; but since the 
sources present capacity difficulties, and distance to ab 
dant sources tends to increase in the case of the bigger 
industrial zones, increase in charges for industrial wai 
cannot be easily avoided especially when dams are built 


for water resources development (this leads to the neces- 
sity Of government subsidies). J 


Table 2 shows the expected increase of supply, based 
on the plans formulated by the local government bodies 
in the 80 or so industrial zones and in other places. 


2. Industrial Water Supply Planning, by Source : 
(unit: cubic meter per day) ; 
1958 Actual 1967 Planned Growth In 
Source A ee Bee ee 
% % % % 
Own Source . 15,425,700 67.1 17,759,540 45.8 115 2,333,840 14.7 
River and Other . 7,916,800 9,963,800 2,047,000 
Underground Water 7,508,900 7,795,740 286, 840 
Purchased Water. . 2,808,000 12.6 12,300,760 31.7 438 9,492,760 60.0 
Drinking Water . . 1,457,200 1,940,100 482,900 
Industrial Water . 1,350,800 10,360,660 9,009,860 
Circulated Water. . 4,675,300 20.3 8,679,700 22.5 186 4,004,400 25.3 


Potall #2 ere as 22,909,000 100 38,740,000 100 170 15,831,000 100 


Industrial Water Supply Planning 
by Industrial Zones 


Taking the ten industrial zones with the heaviest re- 
quirements, the plans for increase in supply are as shown 
in Table 3. In these areas much trouble is being en- 
countered as a result of excessive tapping of underground 
water. Consequently, steps are being taken to restrict 
pumping, and to replace this source of supply by indus- 
trial waterworks systems. As much as 87 percent of the 
total requirement in such substitution must be considered 


3. Industrial Water Supply Planning, by Industrial Zone 


(unit: cubic meter per day) 
Industrial Fresh Water ACNERAEE 2 Ae 
i i pply 
Zone (Top Ten) eee rach peas Industrial Own Other 
Actual(A) Estimate(B) Waterworks Source 
9 , 800 2,498,100 508, 300 156,960 (156,960) « 201,340 o 150,000 
STUD AN ACREAGE 5 cect ect on wecrerielie ©) sue Givin oe pms 8 io, es 1,989, 498, 2 

: -Y Tonustrial Zone) . 5... =» 5 eae 1,167,100 1,310,000 142,900 246,000 (246,000) o 123,000 o 819,900 
see sic, ale " oe RE OR ORR CL ce PCO CE 793,400 1,419,800 626 , 400 220,000 (220,000) o 406,400 

Ok i ae ee 2 eer 785,600 845,000 59,400 179.400 (200,000) 4 120,000 
Kobe Amagasaki Area (Osaka. Kobe Industrial Zone) -..... 745,100 1,080,600 335,500 409,000 (409, 000) 4 150,000 o 76,500 
Osaka Area (Osaka-Kobe Industrial Zone... . +--+ +++ sss 707,700 1,019,700 312,000 427,200 (427,200) 4 127,000 Oo 11,800 
Yokohama-Kawasaki Area (Tokyo-Yokohama Industrial Zone) . 650.200 1,448,000 797 ,800 756,900 (756,900) a 40,900 
N: ee a ee Me en ae CaCI ie ant eT 600, 100 1,090,000 489,900 514,000 (514,000) 4 73.000 o 48,900 
ee ee ee ae oon 464,000 582,600 118,600 * 48.600 70,000 
Rr MR eo ee wey acumen ya 4 444,200 741,400 —-297, 200 247,200 (302,000) 50,000 

Ton, INEGI S -G.<o Gh <a HO (ob CEO Ue MO umn OD eae 
ens 8,347,200 12,035,200 3,688,000 3,156, 600(3, 232,060) a 201,340 o 874,400 

Tata s..¢8, ene Soon” nl Goteeo ky aa C mC Oe OC wees 
009, 860(9, 099, 160 waee gag 4,004,400 
CHeEG IME «2 yectte ocdl og A ota) eOemo: ee ee ie ORL a ORC 22,909,000 38,740,000 15,831,000 9,009, 860(9,099, 160) fe So on x "482'900 


Parenthesized figures ind 
« figures denote decrease of drain on ow 
a stands for underground water, * for riv 


7: 
2. 
3. 


icate capacity of industrial waterworks systems 
n sources through use of industrial waterworks supply 
er water, o for recirculation, and x for drinking water 
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for these ten industrial zones. As for re-use of waste 
water, the practice is far more prevalent in these areas 
than elsewhere because supply of industrial water has 
become increasingly tighter. Consequently, much cannot 
be expected of recirculation as a means of easing the 
supply; and at least one third of the planned increase in 
industrial waterworks systems is for these ten zones. 
Industrial Waterworks Systems 
Installation Planning 

The sharp rise in industrial requirements has necessitated 
prompt action for installation of industrial water supply 
systems. In order to maintain proper equilibrium between 
supply and demand it will be necessary during the six 
years ending with 1966 to increase the capacity of indus- 
trial waterworks systems by 8,780,000 cubic meters per 
day (an increase of some 9,100,000 cubic meters when the 
increases of 1958 and 1959 are added). The annual 
investment in these systems will run at about Y14,000 
million to total about ¥99,800 million for the six years 
ending with 1966. Of this amount, some ¥17,000 million 
can be expected to be made available from the Treasury 
in the form of subsidy. Table 4 is a cumulative tabulation 
of the cost and daily capacity of the projected industrial 
water supply systems. 

This plan will suffice to fulfill the requirements indicated 
in Table 3. However, if the growth of demand goes on 
at 9.3 percent per annum, the supply must be increased 
by about 10.8 million cubic meters per day, with the cost 
up by about ¥92,000 million. The total added capacity 
will then be 19.9 million cubic meters per day, at a total 
cost of some ¥Y191,800 million. 

4. Cumulative Tabulation of Industrial Waterworks Costs 
(units: ¥ million and 1,000 cubic meters par day) 
yee 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


Project. Cost 2 oare) 12,495 26,503 40,615 54,835 69,153 83,512 97,877 112,292 


i 14,008 28,120 42,340 56,658 71,017 85,382 99,797 

Treasury Subsidy . . 1,827 4,038 6,490 9,054 11,543 13,808 16,257 18,835 
2,211 4,663 7,227 9,716 11,981 14,430 17,008 

Added Supply 1,673 2,397 3,116 4,996 5,957 6,912 7,772 10,457 
Capacity > es 724 1,443 3,293 4,284 5,239 6,009 8,784 


Note: Upper figures cumulative totals 
Lower figures cumulative starting with 1960 


Securing of Funds and Sources of Supply 

It goes without saying that one of the major difficulties 
in going ahead with the plans for increasing the supply 
of industrial water is financing. Unless there is whole- 
hearted support from all quarters it will not be easy to 
secure the huge amount of money needed for the project. 
On the other hand, if the matter is neglected it is obvious 
that industrial production will be directly impeded. So 
once the situation is properly understood it is more than 
likely that the funds will be forthcoming. Nevertheless, 
because there exists a group of people who argue without 
regard for the economics involved special effort will be 
necessary to ensure the availability of funds, particularly 
the Treasury subsidy, for adequate supply of industrial 
water. 

The securing of adequate sources of water supply 
presents difficulties at least as great as those in connection 
with financing. In some localities, industrial requirements 
are already encroaching upon agricultural water supply, 
and development of new sources has become increasingly 
difficult. Althoush it may appear queer that water short- 
ages occur despite an annual precipitation of some 600,000 
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million tons of rain, it is a stark fact that utilizable water 


resources are rapidly diminishing, and water must be 
brought in from distant points after trapping by means 
of dams. : 

Currently, multi-purpose dams are being built when 
economically justifiable; but as distances become greater 
and investments run high it will be increasingly more 
difficult to build the needed dams. The Tokyo Metro- 
politan Government is going ahead with plans to tap the 


oa — a pe dee ener yy 


Tone River system by dams at Yagizawa and Shimokubo, . 


but the economics involved present a serious problem. ; 

_ It appears, therefore, that the time is ripe-for a drastic 
change in thinking in connection with water resources. 
In the same way that canals and aqueducts are developed 
on a national scale in the interest of the public, it is 
suggested that water supply systems be undertaken by the 
central government as a part of the public works program. 
Since, as a matter of policy, the government undertakes 
projects that do not necessarily pay, there should be 
nothing unreasonable about investment in aqueducts which 
cannot be expected to yield immediate returns. 

In the United States, aqueducts of 200 or 300 killo- 
meters in length are fairly commonplace, while recently a 
1,000 kilometer channel is being built to open up a new 
industrial area. Much of this work is done by the Federal 
Government, so the localities benefit from central govern- 
ment aid. 

Unless something of this sort is applied to the industrial 
area bordering the Bay of Tokyo there can be no hope 
for cheap industrial water supply. lf nothing is done, 
the cost of water will result in higher production costs, 
and the price advantage of Japan’s export goods will be 
reduced or lost. The only satisfactory solution therefore 
would be for the government to undertake the construction 
of a new canal for bringing in an adequate supply of 
water. 

Development of adequate water sources raises various 
other problems. Effort must be directed toward main- 
tenance of existing underground water supply as well as 
toward utilization Of waste water, while in recent years 
the practicability of purifying.sea water has become less 
remote. Consequently, the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry should undertake positive study of the 
various methods proposed for utilization of sea water. 


Sea Water Purification 

The Industrial Science & Technology Agency of the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry has been 
developing a salt-making process using refrigeration, and 
final experimentation should be completed before April 
1960. Although there remain two or three problems in 
connection with the process, the cost could be reduced 
if, instead of considering salt as the end-product, the 
method were used for obtaining fresh water from sea 
water. At present, the cost of a cubic meter of fresh 
water obtained in this way stands at about £50, so it 
cannot be used for industrial. purpose. But if extremely 
cold water can be obtained, and if the thermal energy 
held can be utilized, the cost per cubic meter may come 
down to ¥15 or ¥20. Although there are other processes 
for purifying sea water, such as by ion exchange resins 
and membranes, they all tend to be costly. Research and 
experimentation, however, should be continued to find 
out how these methods compare with the refrigeration 
process, and some cheap, practical method will have to 
be discovered. 

(The writer is chief, Industrial Water Section, Enter- 
prise Bureau, Ministry of International Trade and Industry) 
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Dwarfed Dependence on the U.S. 


Japan’s balance of international pay- 
ments in 1959 registered a sizable excess 
of receipts over payments partly because 
of a sharp gain in exports to the United 
States. In contrast, Japan’s imports from 
the United States in fiscal 1959 rather 
stood still relatively, considering a com- 
fortable hike in her overseas purchases, 
as supply sources of cardinal products 
on Japan’s import list gradually shift 
ed from that country to other areas. 
Although it may be hasty to jump at the 
conclusion that the keynote of Japan’s 
foreign trade has been shifted to an 
export excess, it may be noted that the 
year of 1959 marked a turning point in 
trade between the two friendly nations 
across the Pacific. Responsible for the 
export excess in Japan’s trade with the 
United States last year were the incre- 
ment of exports and the standstill of im- 
ports. The steady change in the complexion 
of the domestic supply-demand relation- 
ship in Japan was partly responsible for 
the relative standstill of Japan’s imports 
from the United States, but there is no 
denying at the same time that the com- 
petitive power of U.S. goods on the in- 
ternational market has grown somewhat 
weaker. 


1. Balance of Japan-U.S. Trade 


(In million dollars) 


Months 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
January ... 816 658 17 4819 5 
February 213 666 14 5 1 
March 015 689 10 10 
Avril ~ © 5 690 21 1 
Maya 2 =< O9 498 13 15 
PUNGs oc 2s, e 2 110 & 5 29 
Hulwec y 2. O16 679 © 6 12 
August. ... ©21 075 © 3 21 
September .. ©17 ©60 14 24 
October Oo 1 631 16 17 
November .. 632 ©21 18 9 
December .. 40 ©18 © 8 4 
Year’s Total. ©191 ©794 145 129 

Notes: Based on “Exchange Statistics.’’ 


Japan’s excess of payments; others,— 
Japan’s excess of receipts. 
Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 


As listed in Table 4 (showing the weights 
of star commodities contributing to the 
gain of the exports to the United States 
in 1959), radio sets, steel products and 
garments were in the foremost limelight, 
followed by silk fabrics, veneer, toys, raw 
silk and woollen yarn. It should be not- 
ed that the combined hike of all the “ris- 
ing” articles listed in Table 4 accounted 
for only 6.30% of the total gain of 
Japan’s export trade, as the remnant gain 
of nearly 40.0% was made possible by the 
advance of sundry goods which were 
individually small in export scales. The 
Economic Planning Agency in its Month- 
ly Economic Survey (February issue) re- 
ports that the notable increase in indi- 
vidual income in the United States on 
the spur of the swift upward turn of 
business, the increasing haste on the part 
of US. importers in import replenishment 
operations, and the redoubled sales efforts 
by Japanese merchants combined to enable 
a sharp gain in Japanese sales of sundries 
on the U.S. market, although the pro- 
crastinated steel workers strike also con- 
tributed much to swelling shipments of 
steel products from Japan to the United 
States. According to Table 5 showing 
the movements of cardinal import items 
it is noted that the total imports of some 


Foreign Trade 


items record a fair increase, but the pur- 
chases from the United States dwindled, 
indicating that their import sources were 
switched from the United States to some 
other areas. Among such articles were 
wheat, corn and raw cotton as well as 
machinery. It is especially noteworthy 
that American raw cotton was replaced 
by the Mexican counterpart for the top 
place, while the decrease of barley and 
coal imports from the United States was 
larger than the dip in the total imports of 
these two items. 


Trade Liberalization & 
Japan’s Industry 


With Japan getting ready to liberalize 
imports in line with the international trend 
toward freer trade, possible reperussions 
are being watched, with concern in some 
circles. In this connection, a memoran- 
dum submitted to the Government and 
the Diet by the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry on April 15 is worthy 
of close note. The highlights of the 
memorandum are as follows: 
1)—Trade liberalization should be volunta- 
rily pushed from the standpoint of helping 
the growth of the national economy with- 
out the impact of external pressure. Dif- 
ferent from some advanced countries in 
the West, Japan still has various phases 
economically belated and less modernized, 
like agriculture and small business, and 
the volume of her unemployment is still 
sizable. Hence, special political consi- 
deration should be given so that such 
demerits in her industrial structure may 
not be aggrandized through liberalization; 
2)—There are still many branches in agri- 
culture, mining and other primary indu- 
stries as well as heavy and chemical in- 
dustries likely to be subjected to heavy 
blows through liberalization. Liberaliza- 
tion of consumer goods imports is also 
likely to hit some related industries in 
Japan heavily. In these circumstances, 
the tempo of trade liberalization should 
be properly regulated in scale and by indu- 
stry in full consideration of possible re- 
percussions. In generally, therefore, libe- 
ralization of imports should first be appli- 
ed to raw and processed materials prior 
to finished products so that the domestic 
production costs may be sufficiently 
lowerd; 
3)—a) In order to mitigate the unfavorable 
effects on domestic industries in the pro- 
gress of liberalization, some protective 
measures should be adopted for specific 
sectors temporarily. To that end, the 


judicious application of the tariff policy - 


and rationalization of specific industries 
are considered essential: b) As many 
Japanese enterprises are likely to be di- 
rectly subjected to the wave of internatio- 
nal competitions with the progress of 
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trade liberalization, necessay counter 
measures should be adopted such as the 
curtailment of taxes for the reform of | 
the capital composition, the shortening of 
durability years for mechanical equip- 
ments and the enforcement of special 
amortization, the physical improvement — 
of enterprises by the establishment of the 
price fluctuation reserve fund system and © 
the more orderly systematization of pro- _ 
duction and transactions, the systematic — 
protection of small enterprises by the — 
avoidance of excessive competitions and — 
the modernization of equipments and tech- _ 
nique side by side with the strengthening — 
of managerial guidance, and other finan-_ 


J 


cial and technological assistances. . 


Revision of Customs Tariff 

The Ministry of Finance, which has 
been studying the revision of the customs © 
tariff for some time, laid a provisional 
revision plan before the Customs Tariff 
Study Council on April 19. The new revi- 
sion plan aims at sufficiently rationalizing 
the mechanism of the customs tariff sy-— 
stem as a whole to conform with the 
recent transformation of the industrial 
and trade structures of the nation, and 
strengthening the functions of customs — 
tariff to cope with the liberalization of 
trade and exchange. The Ministry of 
Finance expects the Council to pass its 
judgement on the rivision plan during 
November, this year, so that the Govern- 
ment may submit the revision bill of the 
Customs Tariff Law at the next ordinary 
session of the National Diet. Salient 
points of the revision plan referred to 
the Customs Tariff Study Council are as 
follows: 

1) The Problem of Classification of 
Goods in Import Tariff: The present 
Classification of Goods in Import Tariff 
has been left almost unchanged since it 
was first drafted in 1910, and carries two 
principal demerits, namely: a) The small- 
ness of the number of goods listed, which 
prevents the effective application of ade- 
quate tariff rates to goods by kind and 
quality, and compels the application of 
uniform rates; and b) The excessive super- 
annuation of the classification. Still classi- 
fied on the present customs tariff are 
many articles which have been already 
disqualified as international commodities 
because of the progress of economy, and 
which have not been actually imported 
for years. On the other hand, some new 
products which have made their debuts 
on the international market due to the 
progress of modern technology are not 
listed despite bulky imports into Japan. 
In these circumstances, more detailed 
classification of the tariff list by the 
modern definition is wanted. In this 
connection, the Ministry of Finance is 
studying the compilation of a new cus- 


2. U.S. in Japan’s Foreign Trade 


Japan’s Exports 


Japan’s Imports 


AROS: 


Viear F Gains of From Gains of 
($1,000) Gains Total (A)/(B) U.S. Gains Total (A)/(B) 
(A) (%)* Exports (%) ($1,000) (%)* Imports (%) 
oe ieee (%)*(B) (A) (%)*(B) 
1054s pene 276,743 22.0 27.8 17.0 846,941 11.8 0.4 S5r0 
ae erase 449, 256 62.3 23.4 Dawe 772,279 8.8 3.0 Slee 
ae eee 543,316 20.9 24.4 21.7 1,064,484 37.8 30.7 33.0 
aged AF RE 596,584 9.8 14.3 20.9 1,617,931 52.0 32.6 37.8 
eet rt 680, 394 14.1 0.7 rae 1,053,871 34.9 29.2 34.8 
959) So Se ©  TRO8 06645 ye Gy 0.2 29.8 1,112,913 5.6 18.7 30.9 
* Increase over the preceding year (¥ decrease). 
Source: Customs Statistics, 


- 
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A 


- ment of Tariff Rates: 


1958—March ...... 
‘Apri ‘ae 


er . 
aya. 
ae P 17.2 
rome FLY? ais atau 3.8 
3.9 
68 273 
November .. . : ea 
December .... 26.8 
1959—January ...... 52,035 35.6 
ebruary .... 69,992 51.9 
MATCH wate. sa hs 75, 668 Sen 
ADI oe GE ee 752206 57.6 
Ay. Me ise Sih 85,795 65.8 
Nes ee. Pn casas Is 464 55.0 
GTS reece) tas 850 47.0 
AU SHSi tess. 101,198 64.8 
September ,991 54.8 
October 99,413 49.1 
q November 88,789 46.5 
December 116,154 49.3 
196C—January ..... 0,166 34.8 
* Increase over the corresponding month a 
year ago. 


Source: Customs Statistics. 


toms tariff classification based on the 
internationally-accepted “Brussels Cus- 
toms Tariff Classification” and with 
specific conditions in this country taken 
into full consideration. 

2) Fixed Tariff and Agreed Tariff: 
Under the existing customs tariff system, 
the fixed rates provided for in the Cus- 


_ toms Tariff under the Customs Tariff 


Law and the agreed rate promised under 


‘GATT arrangements are jointly applied. 


Opinion is advanced in some sections 
that the fixed and agreed rates should be 
unified, and the Council is required to 
give its verdict on this point. 

3) Tariff Levels: In fixing tariff rates 
for individual goods, the general tariff 
levels for each group and for all groups 
are required to be set as basic standards. 
The Japanese customs tariff rates are 
generally understood to be internationally 
low, but this stands only in the case of 
the comparison of the tariff revenue vs. 
the total imports. When the customs 
revenue of Japan is considered in its re- 
lation with the volume of imports with 
duties, the Japanese tariff rates are not 
necessarily lower than those in the United 
States or Europe, in the opinion of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

4) Guiding Principles for Establish- 
The establishment 
of customs tariff rates from the stand- 
point of protecting home-made goods, 
the following principles are generally up- 
held, although it has not been made clear 
what policy the Government will adopt 
in th proposed revision—a) Low rates for 
primary products, and raw and processed 
materials, with the rates made progressive- 
ly higher according to the degree of pro- 
cessing; b) Low rates for producer goods 
and high rates for consumer goods; c) 
Higher rates for goods with the possibili- 
ty of domestic production in the future, 
and lower rates for goods with little pos- 
sibility of domestic growth; and d) Lower 
rates for living necessities and higher 
rates for luxuries. 

5) Basic Standards for Imposition of 
Duties: Under the existing system, all 
goods are subject to the ad valorem 
duties with the exception of three items 
(including films) whic are subject to the 
specific duties. Before the war, there 
were a comfortably large number of goods 
subject to the specific duty list, but post- 
war inflation has made specific duties 
almost meaningless, and the ad valorem 
system was adopted almost totally for all 


age application of ad valorem and speci- 
fic duties to balance each other’s merits 
and demerits is under consideration. 
Some of the suggestions in this context 
are; a) The combined application of both 
ad valorem and specific duties; b) With 
the ad valorem duties to be applied 
generally as a rule, the specific duties 
are made applicable in case the amount 
of duty threatens to decline below the 
originally-set duty size by a fixed under 
the former system because of the drastic 
drop in prices; c) With both ad valorem 
and specific duties stipulated for all 
articles, the higher one is made applic- 
able case by case. 

6) The adoption of Specific Systems: 
In order to avert any acute and immediate 
blow to be dealt on domestic industries 
through the abolition of the import con- 
trols by virtue of exchange restrictions, 


specific measures like emerg 
tic duties for strengtheni : 
lation functions by the m: tion of 
customs tariff rates. Whether the inco 
poration of such a specific s in 


in some sectors. In any way, s 
the measures proposed in this respe 
as follows: a) Emergency Duty—The 
ernment is to be authorized to take 
counter-measures (such as the abolitio 
of the beneficial duty under Article 19 o 
GATT, or the elevation of the fixed duty) 
in case domestic industries have been sub- 
jected to serious blows by the excessive © 
imports of some specific commodities ; 
b) Elastic Duty—The Government is a 
thorized to revise the customs tariff rate 
within certain limits and under certé 
conditions ; and c) Quota Rate Systen 
With a certain import quota fixed for a 
designated article within a set period, an 
ordinary duty is imposed on the article 
up to the quota, and a higher duty is ap- 
plied to the import in excess of the quota. 
This is a kind of dual duty. 


4. Major Exports Goods to the U.S. 


(In million yen) 


Exports to U.S. Gains U.S. Weight 
Products fe ee cece 9 ce in Total 
1958 1959 (%) °/ Exports (%) 

Fish & Shellfish (a). ..... 10,221 10,523 311 Bel 0.2 53.0 
Fish & Shellfish (b)...... 11,962 15,075 Syl13: 26.0 Zoo 33.7 
Canned Mandarine ...... 976 1,588 112 15 0.1 25.3 
Wood Items? (3.05) scnca ieee 2,835 3,933 1,098 38.7 0.9 11.3 
Raw Suk ern. Gon 6 cesta 4,785 8,427 3,642 76.1 2.9 60.0 
Bish OiuGre ee on. 6 aren morte 2,146 664 1,482 69.1 — 7.8 
WeEneer:. 7:3 sta. o euow eden ae 15,150 19,638 4,4 29.6 3.6 71.4 
Woollen Yarn 5..:%%.%: 1,025 1,760 735 “ifilesy: 0.6 36.6 
Cotton Rabricszea'. <0.) ee 7,766 7,785 19 0.2 0.0 7.4 
Silly abricsee ce oc wee. = 9,174 14,830 5,656 61.8 4.5 81.3 
Woollen Fabrics... ..... 5,102 8,685 3,583 70.2 2.8 50.9 
Rayon Fil. Fabrics. 9. <3.. - i. 198 487 289 146.0 0.2 2.6 
Spun Rayon Fabrics ..... 718 1,614 896 124.8 0.7 4.1 
Glass! Products). <0. %.2 ce © 1,375 1,596 221 Hr14 wen Ose 36.3 
(ChinawWate Sree crete. 9,418 12,399 2,981 alt 274 58.7 
Pearland. < geee e haee es 3,726 4,728 1,002 26.9 0.8 54.2 
Steel ProductsSic.....cp< <8o =< 12,387 26,815 14,428 116.5 11.4 29.4 
Copper Products*** -..... 1,573 1,370 ~ 203 12.9 — 35.6 
Sewing Machines....... 8,426 9,950 1,524 18.1 U2 53.5 
Radio. sets\..< ete ye) = case 6,444 22,461 16,017 248.6 12h 59.8 
Optical! Goods < os0 305 Js! 3. = 5 8,223 9,791 ~ . 1,568 19.1 ie? 44.5 
Gariientss aero riko. he ie 26,777 40,201 13,424 50-1 10.6. 54.1 

Cotton Blouses. ....... 3,022 3,117 95 salt 0.1 76 6 

GlOves ot se is eee oe 3,599 5,434 1.835 51.0 15 71.6 

Shawls, Mufflers ...... 4,355 5,811 1,456 33.4 Vides 53.8 

ef Oty Aor Al. leece pane 12,822 16,698 3,876 30.2 oe 60.0 

Total (including other items) 244,995 371,086 126,091 51.5 100.0 29.8 


Notes: (a) not including canned items: (b) canned items: *including woodwork and sleepers; 
** including whale oil; ***including brass items: + Decreases; others increases. 
Source: Customs Statistics. 
5. Cardinal Imports from the U.S. 
(In million yen) 

Imports from U.S. Gains In Total U.S. Weight 

Products Gas one a Gains(%) ea 
WWiCAE os) sg a) ean at 27,020 20,863 6,157 22.8 4.2 36.1 
BAvlevarwe a leNarucua cee te sme 8,724 2,683 6,041 69.3 31.6 26.3 
Eom’. « Suna cee eeees: wae 7,507 7,164 & 343 4.6 35.5 ales 
Hiden. «Shale oars este pn unl 5,566 6,043 477 8.6 54.0 41.1 
Soybean gre ene cits ss 27,821 32,466 4,645 17.0 6.0 93.8 
Oil Seeds a icv] cae ec 1,305 3,669 2,364 181.2 55.4 15.0 
Lumber 5.0 = geet = eee 3 os 4,031 7,074 3,043 Lose 52.7 14.6 
Bilge oF eetee eno et sin agen 2,540 3,600 1,160 45.7 65.6 55. il 
EROIY | beer pind od arog eine ke 46,073 28,135 17,938 38.9 0.2 22.9 
Gottom Wastemcin sc ers) cs ae : nee BaD aoe Ce 

TEUICOCK otorcl fo oe cai coity 4 ntl : z : 

Seca ap) OAR Ree, ee 367 508 141 38.4 13.6 8.7 
VOU. kee Gls, a: Oe koe 4,013 3,164 ~ 849 21.2 18.6 6.0 
blogs Hes Sey ne pect ee ae 13, 967 39,372 25,405 181.9 205.8 56.6 
et eS ees a cae 26,452 24,089 3,363 12.7 & 8.4 75.5 
Crude Qe ee wae ae. 2 2,231 3,145 914 41.0 15.9 2.3 
Poet Oilte Go at hae ey 3 6 584 1,201 617 105.7 42.0 37.6 
Heavy Oil foe se oe eos) eae 14,582 13,138 1,444 9.9 13.7 64.5 
Beet fallow.) «6 = a is 5 5 7,239 7,888 649 9.0 10.5 80.7 
Synthetic Dyes ...----- 453 717 264 58.3 34.6 12.8 
Potash Fertilizer ....-.-- 3,165 3,439 274 8.7 6.2 30.7 
MIACHINET aera ss css ee 87,775 84,743 3,032 © 3.5 Pye | 66.9 
Business & Calculat.Machines 6,006 9,984 2,978 49.6 64.3 84.1 
Metal Process. Machines . . ,633 11,850 13,783 24.2 218.4 54.1 
Total (including other items). 379,401 400,533 21,132 5.6 18.7 30.9 


~ decreases; others- increases. 


Notes: the 
Customs Statistics. 


Source: 


*Exclusive of heavy oil. 
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INVITATION TO OSAKA 


—Japan’s Trade & Industrial Center— 


Ladies and Gentlemen! 
We wish you would turn your attention to ‘‘Osaka” whenever you talk of the 


economy of Japan. 


Osaka Prefecture is thickly populated with the tremendous number of 5.3 millions, 


in a small area that is only 1/2% of all Japan. Yet, we are proud of our industrial 
production amounting to 20%, further, our export trade accounts for 40% of the whole 
nation. Osaka can be said to be not only the heart of the economy of Japan, but also 
a great base of world trade. We have been opening the International Trade Fair every 
other year since 1954 aiming at the expansion of trade with other nations. The Osaka 
Trade Center, newly built this spring as the permanent hall of our export goods, awaits 


your visit. 
“Marco Polo missed seeing Japan, but business men of the world shall not.” 


THE COMMERCE & INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT, 
OSAKA PREFECTURAL GOVERNMENT 


Otemae-cho, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 


ATH OSAKA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR (1960) 


MAY, 1960 
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Miike Mine Struggle Nearing End:— 
March 17 will go down in Japan’s labor 
history forever, for it was on that day 
that Miike Coal Miners Union—long sup- 
posed to be the strongest labor union in 
the whole of Japan—crumbled and gave 
birth to a second union. Nobody ex- 
pected a union split at such an early 
date. Immediately after its establishment, 
the second union approached the manage- 
ment for new negotiations on labor con- 
tracts and the starting of production 
activities. In answer to this second 
union demand, the management imme- 
diately opened a collective bargaining 
with the former and decided to lift the 
lockout ban for the second unionists and 
readied itself for production. The number 
of second unionists as of April 1 was re- 
ported by the management to stand at 
5,119 (as compared with about 8,000 in 
the first union). 

The Coal Miners Union, which had 
earlier issued orders for its members to 
strike in support of the Miike miners, 
had to call off the directives when Sankoren 
(Federation of Mitsui Mining Co. Labor 
Unions) refused to obey. On March 27, 
the Union finally asked Central Labor 
Relations Board Chairman Keizo Fuji- 
bayashi for mediation. On the following 
day, the forced entry into the Miike 
mines by second unionists through the 
first unionists picket-lines resulted in 
bloody scuffles in which over 100 miners 
in both unions were injured, some seri- 
ously. With blood spilled, both of the 
unions are now arch-enemies in the most 
serious sense of the word. 

What makes the first unionists so stub- 
born, then? One of the most important 
reasons is that, among 1,200 workers 
picked by the management for discharge, 
there are included some 300 “active” 
union workers. In labor’s line of think- 
ing, if the workers are to be discharged 
simply because of their union activities, 
there would finally be no one who would 
take on the union jobs and this will con- 
stitute a major obstacle in Japan’s union 
movement. For the management, how- 
ever, these 300 “active” union workers 
constitute nothing but flies in the pie. 
Unless these 300 saboteurs are removed, 
the management reasons, there would be 
no re-construction of the company. 
There seems to be little ground for re- 
conciliation between these two extreme 
views. 


Fujibayashi Mediation Plan & Coal 
Miners Meeting:—The mediation plan 


Labor 


by Chairman Keizo Fujibayashi (who 
replaced the former Chairman Ichiro 
Nakayama) of the Central Labor Rela- 
tions Board was handed both union and 
management at the dawn of April 6. 
The highlights of this mediation plan 
were; 1) that the management should call 
off the discharge notification of Decem- 
ber 10, 1959 to 1,200 workers; 2) that 
these 1,200 workers, however, should 
leave the company in the form of volun- 
tary retirement; and 3) that ¥ 10,000 a 
head allowance should be added to the 
severance pay. 

As of this writing, the management had 
already accepted the mediation plan, while 
the labor’s formal reply is going to be 
decided in the Coal Miners Meeting cur- 
rently in session from April 8. 

In the pre-meeting discussions of the 
Union’s Central Struggle Committee, 
however, no definite agreement was re- 
ached as to how the Union should de- 
port itself in front of the mediation plan. 
The Coal Miners Union is now finding 
itself in the worst mess of its post-war 
life. If it should accept the Fujibayashi 
plan, which in reality recognizes the 
necessity of discharges by name, the 
union’s hitherte firm attitude against the 
management’s so-called rationalization 
programs would crumble and the union 
would then be in no position to fight an 
effective war against the impending 110,- 
000 personnel cut in the coal industry. 
Moreover, the Miike Miners Union would 
never agree to the acceptance. If, how- 
ever, the Union refuses to accept the 
mediation plan, it will risk the danger of 
Sankoren’s (Federation of Mitsui Coal 
Mine Workers Unions) bolting the union, 
for the latter is determined to accept it. 
In this dilemma, the attitude of the 
Central Struggle Committee waved from 
one extreme to another. At the present 
writing, however, the Committee is lean- 
ing toward the acceptance of the media- 
tion plan on the ground that it is an 
absolute necessity for the maintenance 
of the union solidarity. 

However, the final outcome is still any- 
body’s guess at this writing. From the 
dawn of Japan’s labor history, Coal 
Miners Union has been one of the most 
powerful and most energetic ringleaders. 
If the Coal Miners Union should falter 
at this stage with Sankoren bolting the 
union, it will constitute a stunning blow 
not only to the union itself but to the 


whole of Japan’s labor unions. With the 
ghost of “revolution in world’s energy” 


looming large on the horizon, the future 
of Coal Miners Union seems to be not 
exactly a rosy path. ; 


Dispute Ends for Metro Transporta- 
tion:—One of the most representative, 
long-winded strikes in small and medium- 
sized enterprises, the dispute at the Metro 
Transportation Co. in Tokyo finally came 
to a close on March 19 after 378 long 
days. 

The dispute originally started with the 
union’s demand for 7,000 a month pay 
hike—the first pay hike in four long years. 
The dispute involved a variety of “color- 
ful” events including the 80-car caravan 
trek by labor from Tokyo to Osaka, 
Metro’s parent-company— 
Keihanshin Electric Railway has its main 
office, and the “violent” lockout of the 
company premises by t1e management. 
Although the amount of the pay hike 
was soon agreed upon by both sides at 


where the 


£3,600 a month, the management de- 
manded a purge of 9 ringleaders who 
led the caravan trek to Osaka. Despite 
the negotiations by the parent organiza- 
tions of both management and labor in 
which a tacit agreement was reached that 
the labor wouid recognize the discharge 
of 4 top labor executives and that the 
management would call off the discharge 
of the remaining five, the Metro Union 
itself would not readily consent to the 
agreement maintaining that it could not 
stomach even one personnel cut in a 
“right” strike. Thus, the negotiations 
between the management and labor were 
deeply bogged down. 

In March, this year, the management 
finally proposed to take a “special con- 
of the five leaders on the 
discharge list, although the discharge 
plan would not be formally called off, 
and further to increase to total amount 
of “back to work” allowances from the 
original £10 million to 20 million. 
This apparently satisfied the union and 


sideration” 


the normalcy finally returned to the 
strike-torn taxi company. One of the 
remarkable features of this strike is the 
fact that, despite its marathon length, no 
second union—almost an inevitable deve- 
lopment in long-winded labor disputes in 
in Japan—was formed. 
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TEKKOSHA’S PRODUCTS 


es GET A WIDE 
SONB MARKET 

% N. THROUGHOUT 
aN) THE WORLD 


MAIN PRODUCTS 


Metallic Department : , 4 
Ferro Silicon, Ferro Silico-Maganese,. High Carbon Ferro 
Manganese, Low Carbon Ferro Chrome. Chromic Acid, Elec- 
trolytic Manganese Metal, Electrolytic Chromium Metal. 

Chemical Department: a 
Caustic Soda, Metallic Sodium, Sodium Peroxide, Sodium 
Cyanide, Sodium Methylate, Chloroform, Methylene Chloride, 
Inorganic Chlorides and Chlorine Compunds, Vinyl Chloride 
& Polymex, Acetic Acide, Ethyl Acetate, Electrolytic Mang- 
anese Dioxide. 

Fertilizer Department: 
Calcium Cyanamide, Compound Fertilizer, Fused Magnesium 
Phosphate. 

Mining Department: 
Manganese Ore, Limestone, Serpentine. 


TEKKOSHA CO., LTD, 


Head Office: No. 4, 1-chome, Ote-machi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tel. (201) 1251 
TKSALLOY TOKYO 


CATALOGUE 
.o, 7 
NUMBER 


Tokyo 
Cables: 


MOS 


OMORI(BAT) 
GASOLINE 


CATALOGU, 


Cis.) 


NUMBER 


NIPPON OIL CO.,LTD 
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MEIJI SEIKA KAISHA, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 8, 2-chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


OUR PRODUCTS 


CONFECTIONERY DEPT. 


BISCUITS 

CANDIES 

CARAMELS 
CHOCOLATES 

DROPS 

CHEWING GUM ETC. 


PROVISIONAL DEPT. 


CANNED BARTLETT PEARS IN SYRUP 

CANNED MANDARIN ORANGES IN 
SYRUP 

CANNED LOQUAT IN SYRUP 

CANNED PEACHES IN SYRUP 

CANNED JUICE ETC. 


CATALOGUE 


Cis) 


NUMBER 


MEDICINE DEPT. 


PENICILLIN 
14 MEIJ! FACTORIES STREPTOMYCIN 
IN JAPAN KANAMYCIN ETC. 


KAWASAKI + OSAKA - TOBATA » HAKODATE - TOKYO - 
HIROSHIMA + FUJIEDA » ODAWARA - KAMINOYAMA - 
NAGOYA +» OKAYAMA - EHIME - UWAJIMA: YODOGAWA 


Jin-ei Maru (20,779 D/W) 


THE 


KYOEI TANKER 


CATALOGUE 
S +, 
x fo 


NUMBER 


cO., LTD. 


President: K. HAYASHIDA 
Head Office : 
Nishimachi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan 
Cable Address : 
TANKERKYOEI KOBE 


Branches: Tokyo 


Kaleidoscope 


_ Equipment Investment for 1960 :—The Ministry of Inter- 
hational Trade & Industry has recently carried out a detailed 
survey of 1,500 major companies for their equipment invest- 
ment achievements in the fiscal 1959 and plans for the fiscal 

1960. According to this survey, the total investment plan for 
_ the fiscal 1960 would amount to ¥ 1,245,000 ~ 1,247,000 million— 
~about 37% more than the 1959 achievements of 913,000 
million. Industries expecting a large-scale equipment invest- 

ment tees Soda petrochemicals, automobiles, oil refining, 
_paper-pulp, electric communication apparatus 
electricity. Major reasons for the Ore Sais A fighters, thus finalizing the long impending problem between 
1) to prepare for demand increases due to rapid growth ae the two countries. The highlights of the formal agreement 
economy ; 2) to speed up the rationalization measures in order are: 1) Japan would produce 180 F104] fighters and 
to effectively meet the impending liberalization of trade. FI04DS fighters ; 2) U.S. would make an outlay of $75 million 


consecutive year. The contract binds the Permina Oil to pay 
up the Japanese investment in the form of crude oil even if 
the new development ends up in a failure. Cheaper of the 
two prices—the current international price or the price of the 
Permina oil to Japan—will be applied in this case. 


U.S. Aid to Home Production of Lockheeds :—The Govern- 


ments of Japan and the United States exchanged formal notes 
on April 15 about the home production of Lockheed F104 


‘Equipment investment plans by industries follow (in 100 for the production through the MSA agreements. The Japa- 


million): nese Government has already set aside ¥69,000 million in the 
form of authorization contract in the 1960 fiscal budget. The 
Madustries 1960 Plan say aie percentages of the Japanese side and the American side stand 
lectriéity 2,850 oe roughly at 72% and 28%. 
Coal ; 320~330 270 
; Onl eknery a a) Importation Quota of Foreign Movies :—Ministry of Finance 
Petrochemicals 820 320 announced on April 13 that Japan is going to import during 
eerie en ppate = 170 the fiscal 1960 the total of 400 foreign movies, of which 193 
eaten Kens at ae are features including feature-length documentaries and 208 
El. Machinery 440 390 are news reels. Both figures represent the same level as in 
El. Communications the previous fiscal year. Beside this quota of importation, 
Pe Pela ay a however, the companies which prove especially active in 
Cosneni 590 >10 exporting Japanese movies will be permitted to import about 
_ Total of the Above 9,350~9,370 7,030 30 additional “bonus” pictures. 
- Other Industries 3,100 2,100 
¥ Grand Total 12,459~12,470 9,130 


Better Life for both Urban & Rural Households :—Economic 
Planning Agency carried out a survey of 4,134 urban house- 
holds in 28 cities and 2,170 farm households in 15 prefectures 
as of February. The highlights of this survey follow: 1) In 
urban households, 34.7% (34.0% in the previous year) replied 
that their income would grow in the current year; 48.8% 
(48.1%) replied that there would be no change and 5.1% 
(6.3%) replied their income would decline. The number of 
those who predicted income growth advanced most con- 
spicuously in laborers’ households, followed by commercial 
households. White collar workers reported no changes, while 
business executives and those who are in “free” professions 
predicted declines. Better life was predicted, on the other 
hand; by 28.1% (28.2% in the previous year) of those surveyed, 
while 55.3% (54.5%) predicted no changes. On the other 
hand, 11.8% (12.9%) predicted gloomier future. 2) In the farm 
households, 35.9% (30.7% in the previous year) expected their 
cash income to swell, while 50.6% (51.0%) saw no reasons 
for increases. The percentage of those who predicted smaller 
income declined from 12.7% to 8.4% in the current survey. 
Better life was predicted by 27.4%, while 50.3% saw no 
‘possible changes. And the remaining 18.7% expected their 
living standard to decline. 


Development of North Sumatra Oil :—Japan and Indonesia 
inked the contract on April 7 for the former’s participation 
in the oil field development plan in northern Sumatra. Although 
the tentative agreement was reached as early as September, 
1959 between Indonesia’s government-owned Permina Oil Co. 
and Japan’s financial group headed by Ataru Kobayashi— 
former governor of the Development Bank, the actual signing 
was delayed 9 long months due to a variety of knotty problems. 
Japanese side is scheduled to send a group of technicians to 
the oil site late in April for the formulation of the develop- 
ment plans for the initial and second years of exploitation. 
The actual development will start in the coming autumn. The 
establishment of a new company (¥1,000 million authorized 
capital: #500 million paid-up capital) devoted to the develop- 
ment of this oil field is scheduled to be effected in the coming 
June at the latest. The highlights of the contract, are 
understood to be as follows: 1) Japan will throw in_ the 
total of 18.8 billion in 10 years as loans in the form 
of capital goods and techniques; 2) 40% of the oil produced 
by the Japanese aid will be set aside for repayment to 
Japan. The production aim of this new development plan 
is 1,700,000 tons (inclusive of the present annuai amount of 
700,000 tons) for the second year of development ; 2,000,000 
tons for the third and 2,500,000 tons for fourth and each 


Machinery Industry White Paper :—The Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade & Industry published on April 16 its white 
paper on Japan’s machinery industry—the first of its kind in 
Japan. According to the white paper, the rapidly expanding 
machinery industry actually increased its production by as 
much as 12 times over the 1935 figure and three times the 
1955 achievement. Now, machinery industry accounts for 
more than 30% of the total production of manufacturing 
industries. However, the number of personne! and the amount 
of sales per enterprise are considerably lower at from one- 
thirds to one-sevenths of the European and American counter- 
parts. In Japan, as much as 88% of the total machinery 
makers are either small or medium-sized enterprises having 
fess than 50 workers in all. Big enterprises having more than 
1,000 employees account for some 56% of the total added 
value in the machinery industry, followed by smaller enter- 
prises having 10 to 50 employees which account for 11% and 
which are supposed to be the subsidiary companies of the 
bigger enterprises. Differences in productivity in big and 
small enterprises is still enormous with the productivity in 
bigger enterprises (with more than 1,000 employees) standing 
at as high as three times that in the smaller enterprises having 
less than 9 employees. No such great differences are seen in 
the western countries. Great gaps in the wages and salaries 
of bigger and smaller industries are another of the Japanese 
characteristics. The salary in the small enterprise having less 
than 3 employees stands as low as at one-half of the 
amount paid in bigger enterprises having more than 1,000 
employees. The average per hour pay is only one-eighths of 
that in the U.S. and one-thirds of that in Germany. The 
rate of own capital in Japan stands at 30% as against 54% 
in the U.S. The net profit against the total used capital, on 
the other hand, stands at 3 to 5% in Japan as compared with 
6 to 9% in the U.S. As much as 54% of Japan’s machinery 
are low-grade ones produced hastily during the hectic days of 
war and have been in use for more than 15 long years. By 
types of machinery, there is a great lack in high-efficiency 
broaching machines, boring machines and gear cutting machines. 
Moreover, because of the lack in pressing machines, mass 
production system is greatly hampered. Although machinery 
accounts for 20% of Japan’s total exports, the figure is still 
only one-tenth of the U.S. and one-sixth of either West 
Germany or England. In Japan’s total import, on the other 
hand, machinery accounts for 8%. In order to expand the 
machinery exports, further efforts should be directed in the 
economic cooperation in the underdeveloped countries and 
relaxation of restrictions on delayed payments. As for imports, 
such measures as the gradual lowering of tarriffs and official 


discount rates are necessary. 
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Glimpses of Japanese Culture 


What Are Emakimono? 

Emakimono are picture scrolls 
depicting the origin of, or anecdotes 
about, Japan’s early and medieval 
novels, narratives, biographies or 
histories of shrines and temples. 
These scrolls are made of several— 
sometimes scores of—ordinary size 
papers (silk also is used, but rarely) 
pasted together lengthwise, with a 
cover attached to the right end and 
a round pole to the left end. The 
scrolls are then rolled around the poles. They are mostly 
from 9 to 12 meters long and 30 to 40 centimeters wide. Some, 
however, are as long as 24 meters. Usually, one, two or 
three of these scrolls make up a set. Some sets, however, 
consist of 10, 20 or even 48 scrolls. Froin the innate form 
of the scroll, the pictures on the lengthy paper tend to sprawl 
horizontally and look somewhat stunted vertically. 

Due to this special feature of emakimono, the viewer should 
approach them with a special attitude—different from that 
applied to viewing ordinary pictures—to fully appreciate the 
art in the picture scrolls. Technically, the viewer sits at a 
desk and unrolls the scroll with his left hand, while using his 
right hand to reroll it. In complete synchronization with this 
unrolling and rerolling operation, the viewer follows the pic- 
ture story with his eyes from right to left. One of the most 
important secrets in emakimono appreciation, is to operate the 
work with your own hands, taking enough time for its ap- 
prehension. 

Since the picture scroll has so much space lengthwise, it is 
only natural that a new method of expression was devised. 
The artist could easily unfold a long story, ranging many years 
in time and many miles in space, simply by taking advantage 
of this ample lengthwise space. In structure, therefore, the 
picture scroll is very similar to present-day motion pictures, 
and could be termed “a motion picture in the palm of your 
hand.” The themes and motifs of emakimono are mostly nar- 
ratives of human affairs, as these are best suited to the 
Structural requirements of the picture scrolls. The great 
majority of Japanese picture scrolls can be grouped in this 
category, with only a few exceptions. 

Emakimono Works Explained 

There are about 120 sets (around 600 scrolls) of emakimono 
still extant in Japan. The number of emakimono which, 
though lost, are recorded on documents reaches 100 sets or 
400 scrolls (counting only those scrolls actually recorded). 
From these figures, it is apparent that a considerable number 
of picture scrolls were produced in their heyday. 

Emakimono are usually divided into two major categories— 
one smacking strongly of their religious origin, and the other 
aimed more at artistic appreciation. The religious scrolls were 
naturally made for theological purposes, and the majority of 
works in this category are based on Buddhism. Their subject 
matters Tange over a wide area including picture explanations 
of Buddhist sutras, anecdotes about the origins of temples and 


shrines, stories of the magic powers of the gods and Buddhist 
Images enshrined in these houses of devotion, and the bio- 


graphies of high priests and others who did great devotional 
works. 


EMAKIMONO - Picture Scrolls of Japan — 


By Hideo Okudaira 


What Emakimono Looks 


o 


like: ‘‘Heiji Monogatari (Story of Heiji)” 


Scrolls for artistic appreciation, on the other hand, are free 
from heavy religious connotations, much more literary and 
down-to-earth in nature, and told in narrative form. Some 
are based on romantic tales about the dazzling court life of 
the time, while others are based on strange occurrances or 
grotesque true stories. Still others rely on history’s famous" 
battles for their subject matter, while the lives of poets or 
the manners and customs of the time were also used as sub-— 
jects. t 

Although extremely varied in subject matter, the majority 
of emakimono are literary in nature. It is true that there are 
some which merely depict the manners and customs or show 
portraits of personalities or animals, without any concrete 
stories, but most are concerned with human activities—their 
comedies, tragedies, loves, struggles, devotion, miracles and 
strange adventures. Thus, emakimono are somewhat like mir- 
rors of the range of human feelings and activities. 

In passing, the writer would like to add that emakimono 
contain not only pictures, but also the textual explanations of 
the pictures. The scrolls, therefore, are harmonious combina- 


tions of pictures and writing, although in very rare cases the 
drawings are not accompanied by texts. 

There are many different manners of combining the 
pictures and their texts. The most usual one, however, is 
that in which pictures and their texts alternate with one an- 
other, with each text coming before the picture it explains. 
When you unroll these scrolls, therefore, you first come upon 
a text, and then the picture, this order continuing throughout 
to the end. Another type of scroli takes the form of illustra- 
tions coming separately one after the other, punctuated by 
their texts, while yet another type has a continuous. picture 
running unbroken from scene to scene. It is in this latter 
form that the special features of the picture scroll triumph 
most magnificently. 
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Part of ‘Stories of Minister Ban Dainagon’’ 


Part of “Tales of Genji in Pictures” 


Origin and Development of Emakimono 
Now let us turn to how the Japanese picture scrolls came 
about, and to their historical development. Although it is 
known that the origin of Japanese picture scrolls lies in their 
Chinese counterparts, the exact date of importation and the con- 
tents of such scrolls are still a mystery. The most likely guess 
_is that these scrolls, mostly religious in nature, were brought 
_oyer to Japan after the 6th century along with the Buddhism. 
‘The oldest picture scroll painted by a Japanese artist is thought 
to be the Einga-Kyo (Pictured Sutra of Past and Present Karma) 
_—a pictorial explanation of a Buddhist sutra—done in the 
Nara Period (8th century). This scroll consists of pictures 
. in the upper part and the text explanations in the lower 
part. Judging from its form and contents, it is definitely 
‘based on the Chinese originals. 
* Thus, it is a proven fact that emakimono are a very early 
product of Japanese culture. However, it is in the middle 
part of the Heian Period (10th and 11th centuries) that truely 
Japanese picture scrolls began to be created. In this period, 
Japan finally achieved cultural independence from China and 
began to produce a culture of her own. As this period was 
the time when Japan’s nobility was in its prime, the culture 
_ of those days was heavily tinted with an aristocratic flavor. 
It was also in this period that trucly Japanese narrative 
stories spread like a tidal wave. Thus, the picture scrolls of 
this period are literary and romantic in nature, and mostly 
dealt with the flowery court life, being full of patrician ideas 
and modes of life. In line with this switchover in subject 
matter from a religious to a noble nature, the pictures them- 
selves tended to become more gentle and graceful, and the 
so-called Yamato-e style of painting ensued. Thus, in the 
latter part of the Heian Period (12th century), such master- 
pieces as Genji Monogatari Emaki (Scroll of Tales of Genji), 
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Part of “Stories of Shigisan”’ 


Shigisan Engi (Stories of Shigisan), Bandainagon Ekotoba 
(Stories of Minister Bandainagon), and Choju-Giga (Animal 
Scrolls) were created. a 
These four scrolls are especially notable for their different 
methods and expression, each forming a style of its own. 
For example, Genji Monogatari Emaki is based on one of the 
greatest Japanese novels—Genji Monogatari (Tales of Genji)— 
and makes use of rich colors to capture romantic stories of 
Heian court life. Shigisan Engi, on the other hand, utilizes, 
to the utmost, the line drawings suited for depicting action 
stories to tell strange tales about a priest and his elder sister, 


The stories are in such a flowing style that the viewer is 
reminded of a motion picture. Bandainagon Ekotoba can be 
said to rank in between the above-mentioned apposing- 
forms of expression, and deals with historical events of the 
court aristocrats. Although these three scrolls make use of 
line drawings and colors, Choju-Giga relies solely on mono- 
chrome ink lines for expression, and depicts a variety of the 
antics of birds and animals in quite a humorous way. 

These four works are the classic masterpieces of emakimono 


and had a great deal of influence on the picture scrolls of © 


succeeding periods. In this sense, the 12th century could 
easily be called the golden age of emakimono. 

However, it is in the Kamakura Period (13-14th centuries), 
which followed the Heian Period, when emakimono really 
became the fashion of the day, with their themes and motifs 
becoming extremely variegated. Some dealt with literature or 
narratives, while others took to battles or sutras for their 
inspiration. Still others probed into the origin of various 
shrines and temples. Biographies of famous priests also be- 
came common subjects for emakimono. 

Thus, the content of the scrolls, both religious and artistic 
in nature, became increasingly rich with personalities hitherto 
not depicted appearing one after another. These ranged frors 
watriors, farmers, fishermen, artisans, prostitutes and beggars. 
Moreover, the manners and customs of China and Korea also 
made their appearance in scrolls of this period. The setting 
for the stories, which hitherto was confined to court life, 
gradually spread to towns, villages and mountain districts, with 
their local color increasingly highlighted. 
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Part of “Animal Scrolls” 


In line with these changes in the contents of the stories, 
new techniques in painting were experimented with one after 
another, and the prototypes of the so-called Yamato-e pictures 
gradually began to take form. Thus, the cult of emakimono 
spread during this period like a fire in a matchbox. 

This popularity of picture scrolls, however, suffered a down- 
grading in the succeeding Muromachi Period (15-16th centuries) 
when painting techniques became stereotyped and rigid, while 
the themes and motifs of the scrolls themselves became gen- 
erally more conventional. To make matters even worse for 
the Yamato-e pictures, the Sung and Yuan schools of painting 
of China made a triumphant entry into Japan and soon became 
the fashion of the day. Because of this shift in the public 
taste, the Yamato-e school was increasingly put on the de- 
fensive, and emakimono which consisted of these pictures fell 
out of the public fancy. 

This, then, is the outline of the history of Japan’s picture 
scrolls, which ranges in time through seven centuries. The 
number of emakimono produced during this time amounts to 
a sizeable figure, and occupies a large part of Japan’s art 
history. From their contents, we are able to learn the man- 
ners and customs of the medieval Japan, and at the same 
time, we can make a close scrutiny of the Yamato-e style— 
the classical style of Japanese painting. Masterpieces of 
emakimono take full advantage of their unique art form, fully 
depicting the life of our early ancestors, and are worthy of 
the nickname of “motion pictures in the palm of your hand”. 
Emakimono are an indispensable treasure of Japanese culture. 
(The writer, a noted art critic, is presently serving with the N@- 
tional Museum, Tokyo.) 


Industry 
Free Trade & 


Free Imports to Stimulate Competition 


The liberalization of international trade certainly will 
bring about far-reaching repercussions in all sorts of in- 
dustry. Reasons are twofold: 

1) The restrictions upon production, which have thus 
far been imposed upon various industries indirectly through 
the restraints on material imports under the foreign funds 
allocation (FA) system, will be abolished once for all if 
imports are set free. In the case of finished products, 
therefore, Japanese goods will have to compete with for- 
eign products even on the domestic market. 

2) Free material imports will lead to the boost of 
production, which in turn will intensify a sales competition 
among makers. The price system, formed under the FA 
system, will collapse like a box of cards, so the difference 
between domestic and international prices will get nar- 
rower. If the competition gets hotter, it is feared that 
the local price level will sag below the world standard. 
In the case of finished products, the evil effects of the 
cut-throat rivalry will get all the more conspicuous. 

Considerably affected by the free trade policy will be 
such key industries as textile, coal, petroleum, steel, ship- 
building and shipping as explained in the following. But 
many other lines cannot remain impervious to the impact 
of free trade. 

In the paper-pulp industry, for instance, the liberaliza- 
tion of trade appears to be a difficult proposition, for a 
friction of interest exists between rayon makers anxious 
to use cheap foreign pulp and pulp interests strongly 
opposed to the free imports of rayon pulp. This pro- 
blem cannot be brought to a smooth solution, because 
rayon companies find it urgently necessary to cut off their 
production costs and thereby to bolster competitive power 
against cotton and wool goods, the prices of which will 
go down after the liberalization of trade. 

As for soda ash and caustic soda, it will be more pro- 
fitable for Japan to import them from abroad than to 
purchase industrial salt from distant sources for soda pro- 
duction at home. It is feared, therefore, that the soda 
industry will be plunged into a pretty fix. So leading soda 
companies are trying hard to lower their break-even point 
through multilateral operations. 

Free imports of sugar, though desirable from the stand- 
point of consumers, contradict the Government’s policy 
of promoting the beet sugar industry. 

Though local prices are lower than abroad for chlorine, 
polyvinyl chloride and calcium carbide, there are many 
industrial chemicals the prices of which are higher here 
than the international standard. As for pharmaceuticals, 
too, material cost here is much higher than in some for- 
eign countries, but free trade will bring about to serious 
bearings on the industry, for leading corporations are 


technically cooperating with influential 


pharmaceutical 
interests abroad. 


Non-ferrous metal smelters will inevitably be affected 
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Key Industries 


more or less by free trade because domestic ores are in- 
ferior in most cases. If foreign producers slash their 
export prices, Japanese refiners will be forced to reduce 
their production costs by all means. 

As for machine-tools, bearings, automobiles, cameras 
and time-pieces, there is no need of serious.apprehension. 
It must be noted, however, that Japanese makers are all 
smaller in scale than foreign interests, that their plants 
and equipment are technically less advanced and less effi- 
cient, and that they are using relatively higher-priced 
materials. After all, nothing appears to be more essential 
for them to step up the replacement and rationalization 
of equipment. 

It may be concluded, however, that after a while these 
industries will all be able to cope with the liberalization 
of trade unless foreign countries dare to export their pro- 
ducts at less-than-cost prices. But there is every fear 
that, though Japan liberalizes imports, her exports will 
be subject in some way or other to various import re- 
strictions, higher duties and political discriminations in 
many foreign countries. Nothing is more regrettable this 
under the free trade situation. It is sincerely hoped that 
all the countries in the world will combine efforts for 
freer trade through wholehearted talks, respecting one 
another’s stand and policy. 


Cotton & Wool Spinning 


In so far as the textile industry is concerned, free trade 
will intensify not so much the competition with foreign 
interests as the rivalry among local spinners themselves 
for greater output and cheaper sales. For textile produc- 
tion has so far been kept on a relatively low level through 
the restriction on cotton and wool imports and the cur- 
tailment of equipment operation. 

In this light, interested circles have long been studying 
how to counteract the liberalization of import trade. 
Kureha Spinning, Daiwa Boseki and Nitto Boseki, fo1 
instance, have set up their own special committees fot 
working out a series of practical countermeasures. Some 
other firms have been undertaking joint researches witk 
banks and trade houses, and still others have been mapping 
out their own programs for stronger foundation and long 
term planning. Among various steps under way or con: 
templation, the most important appears 
stability plus cost cutting for better sales. 

Along this line, leading textile companies have recently 
begun to take concrete measures. For example, Toyc 
Spinning has been holding a series of ‘‘Toyobo Product: 
Exhibitions” in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya and other citie: 
all over the country since January, 1960. Dai Nippot 
Spinning has started an intensive market research and ; 
drastic reshuffling of its own network of sales agencies 
Minor spinners are trying to make closer than ever thei 
ties with banks and traders. 


If material imports are set free, both cotton and woo 


to be price 


- 


will be acquired cheaper. 


tions, 
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It is feared, on the other hand, 
that selling prices will go off also for finished products, 


and that the effects of the business cycle will be brought 


about more acutely than ever. Thus, spinners find it 


necessary to strengthen their power of resistance by cost 
reduction. 


For this purpose, leading spinning companies are 


vigorously striving for reorganization of business lines, 


scrapping or replacement of obsolete equipment, elevation 


of efficiency through closing of inefficient plants and con- 


centration of production, closer grouping of weavers and 
processors under their wings, and many other steps for 
rationalization. Each of them is pushing those measures 
indigenous or suitable to their own plants and organiza- 
much different from those put into practice by 
others. For instance, one firm is preparing for partial 
Te-opening of its weaving and processing plant closed in 
1958, while on the other hand another wool spinner is 


planning to separate the weaving department from its 
main business. 


One of the most salient developments is the stronger 
control of minor interests by leading companies. Dai 
Nippon Spinning is intending to create a production en- 
couragement system for control of weavers under its 
orbit, effective from April, 1960. Nitto Spinning has 
bought about 90% of Chuo Spinning shares (capitalized 
at 300 million with 44,000 spindles). 

Fuji Spinning and Nitto Spinning have entered into 
the field of synthetic textiles. Japan Wool Textile has 
consolidated its ties with Teikoku Rayon, and Kureha 
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Spinning with Toyo Rayon. All these moves are desi 
ed to strengthen their business foundation and constitu- 
tion. ; 

Then, the textile industry as a whole is jointly stepping — 
up a number of measures. In February, 1960, the Co- 
operation Association for Stabilization of Spinning In- 7 
dustry was organized. 
aid, composed of the big 10 cotton spinners and many 
other interests, and the stabilization funds paid by mem- 
ber firms are to be used for order and stability of the 
cotton spinning industry. 

Such autonomous measures by interests concerned, 
however, vigorously implemented individually or jointly, 
will not be sufficient enough to forestall the possible im- 
pact of free trade. Both cotton and wool spinners, 
therefore, expect a good deal of the Government’s ade- 
quate policy: namely, proper revision of the Anti-Mono- 
poly Law, the Export & Import Transactions Law (some- 
thing like a substitute for the export-import link) and the 
Textile Equipment Adjustment Provisional Measures Law. 

The amendment of the former two laws is easy to 
speak of but difficult to accomplish. Thus, campaigns 
now are concentrated on the tinkering of the last named 
law. The Ministry of International Trade & Industry 
has reportedly decided to submit a revision bill to the 
current Diet session, providing for: 

1) The goal of provisional measures for new installa- 
tion of equipment and disposal of over-equipment shall be 
1965 instead of 1962. 
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2) Outsiders shall also fall under the purview of the 
revised law. 

3) Penal provisions shall be strengthened (suspension 
of business against violators, etc.) 

4) The law shall be in force up to 1965. 

Leaders of the industry, however, put particular em- 
phasis upon autonomous adjustment. President I. Muto 
of Kanegafuchi Spinning, for instance, declares, “‘How- 
ever adequately laws may be revised and enforced, I am 
not sure we can expect much of them. Whether or not 
we can survive the impact of free trade is much depend- 
ent upon our own autonomous cooperation and adjust- 
ment.” President T. Taniguchi of Toyo Spinning says, 
“It depends upon the economic morale of us, business- 
men, whether or not industrial circles will be thrown into 
confusion as the result of free trade.” 


Man-Made Fibres 


As for rayon goods, there will be almost no impact 
of freer trade because prices here are much lower than in 
some other rayon making countries, unless foreign makers 
resort to dumping operations. 

The same will be the case with vinylon and Tevylon 
developed in this country and made very cheap ona sub- 
stantial scale. In the case of nylon, the local prices now 
stand almost on the international level, though somewhat 
higher according to grades, and Japanese makers are 
technically cooperating with foreign interests: namely, 
Toyo Rayon with Du Pont (USA) and Nippon Rayon 
with Inventa (Switzerland), so there is no fear that they 
will be involved in a severe international competition. 
Tetoron is also being made through technical tieups be- 
tween Toyo Rayon and Teikoku Rayon, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, I.C.I. (UK), and its price is almost 
the same as in England. Acrylnitrile textile, too, is not 
much higher in price than abroad. 


Generally speaking, man-made fibres have been re- 
placing natural textiles in many applications, and rivalry 
between them is something inevitable. Due to the re- 
markable progress in high polymer science and _petro- 
chemistry, new synthetic textiles have aggressively encroach- 
ed upon the market for natural textiles. It must be noted, 
however, that the textile prices in Japan are still based 
upon the cotton quotations. In the case of rayon staple 
and vinylon used widely as cotton substitutes, prices 
greatly depend upon the cotton market. Acrylnitrile and 


Tetoron quotations are, so to speak, under the leadership 
of the wool market. 


Such being the circumstances, free trade is likely to 
bring about an indirect pressure upon man-made fibre 
quotations, for freer cotton and wool imports will lead 
to greater production of natural textile goods and the 
subsequent price fall. In other words, man-made fibres 
will be confronted with a hotter competition not so much 
from foreign products of the same categories as from 
cotton and wool goods made at home. Thus, interested 
circles are calling for revision of the Textile Equipment 
Adjustment Provisional Measures Law as is the case with 
cotton and wool spinners and exterting efforts for lower 
cost and better quality through rationalization. 


Rayon makers strongly advocate that pulp as well as 
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cotton and wool be imported freely, and that prices be 
cut off for caustic soda, sulphur and other chemicals as 
well. As for vinylon, a successful attempt is being made 
to use petrochemicals, instead of calcium carbide, as 
material. And it is hoped that prices will similarly be 
slashed for benzole and methanol in the case of nylon, for 
naphthalene in the case of Tetoron and for acryl monomer 
in the case of acrylnitrile textile. ‘ 

On the ground of very rapid technical progress in 


¢ 
( 


synthetic textiles, a voice is getting louder for a shorter — 


depreciation of equipment, a tax reduction and financial 
facilities. 

Weaving cost here is lower than abroad. But our dye- 
ing and printing techniques are backward and our designs 
are not good, so utmost efforts must be lavished for their 
improvement. Besides, there are some kinds of synthetic 
textiles still on the stage of research and tentative manu- 
facture and not yet made on an industrial scale. They 
are 66 type nylon (only 6 type nylon made at present), 
tri-acetate (only di-acetate produced now) and polypro- 
pylene. If these are freely imported, any attempt for 
local production will be nipped in the bud. It will be 
necessary to postpone the date of liberalization for these 
items or to take some protectionist steps. 

As for individual corporations, nothing is more urgent 
than to foster real strength and to consolidate business 
foundation. Thus, all of them are trying hard to adopt 
new techniques and to diversify business lines. Toyo 
Rayon, for instance, has expanded its equipment for 
nylon and Tetoron, developed non-textile uses of these 
textiles, and undertaken projects for polyethylene and 
polypropylene textiles. Asahi Chemical Industry has 
worked out an ambitious program for reorganization into 
an overall chemical concern. Teikoku Rayon is striving 
for acrylnitrile textile as well as acetate, Tevylon and 
Tetoron; Kurashiki Rayon, for greater output of vinylon; 
Nippon Rayon, for bigger capacity of nylon ; Mitsubishi 
Rayon, for vinylon and polypropylene as well as acetate 
and acrylnitrile; and Toho Rayon, for cotton-rayon spinning 


(through absorption of Wakabayashi Spinning) and acryl- 
nitrile textile. 


Anti-liberalization measures, after all, are featured by 
equipment rationalization, business multiplication and 
capacity expansion. If this intensifies competition for 
greater output, the market will be glutted—everything will 
be lost in the long run. To prevent such a fatal result, 


moderation and adjustment, autonomous or governmental, 
will be as essential as anything else. 


1. Textile Quotations by Country 


(In ¥ per kg.) 
Rayon Rayon Nylon Tetoron Acrylnitrile 
Filament Staple (filament) (staple) (staple) 
Japang hein. aieo ree 364 196 1,455 1,105 900~ 915 
USACrS cos rcamere ae 571~603 262 1,270 1,079 810~1, 150 
italy ge ai ee 520~554 221 — 1,067 = 
Biranice esas eee 539 203~225 2,304 — — 
West Germany 564 214~223 1,412 1,133 1,185 
England) ae See _ — 1,250 tat — 
Source: Japan Chemical Textile Association. 


Coal Mining 


Coal prices in Japan have fallen off substantially due 
to the continuous depression, but they are still higher 
than import costs, In the Tokyo-Yokohama district, 
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Bird’s-Eye View of Wakayama Refinery 


Toa Nenryo Kogyo K.K. was founded in 1939 for specializ- 
ing in the manufacture of aircraft gasoline and aircraft lubric- 
ants for the defunct Japanese Navy. After the temporary sus- 
pension of operation following the termination of the Pacific 
War, the Company was reorganized into a refining enter- 
prise in July, 1949. Prior to resumption of operation, the com- 
pany concluded a capital and technical tieup contract with 
_ Standard Vacuum Oil Company, U.S. This tieup relationship 

has continued up to the present involving therein also the joint 
front in the supply of crude oil and the sales of finished pro- 
ducts. Major products of Toa Nenryo Kogyo K.K. comrise 
“Mobile Gas” (motor gasoline), “Tiger Kerosene” (kerosene), 
“Mobile Diesel” (light oil), “Stan Fuel” (heavy oil), “Eso Avia- 
tion Gasoline” (aircraft gasoline), “Aviation Turbo Fuel” (jet 
fuel), “Mobiloil,” “Telvak” and “Gargoyl” (high-grade lubricants), 
as well as benzine and paraffin. All these products are marketed 
through the sales network of Standard Vacuum Co., Ltd. 

As the domestic demand for petroleum products has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds, the outlook of the company is 
encouragingly bright. For instance, the annual consumption of 

' petroleum products in Japan, which stood at 12,310,000 kls. in 
1956, is estimated to double to 25,000,000 kls. in 1962 and further 
leap 5.3 fold in 1975. The weight of petroleum in the total 
supply of energies in Japan is also destined to rise from 19.2% 
in 1956 to 40.3% in 1975. To cope with the expected expansion 
of the demand for petroleum products, the company is planning 
to expand the capacities at its Wakayama and Shimizu plants 
through exhaustive rationalization, and is also pushing a project 
for the construction of a gigantic integrated petrochemical plant 
on the Haneda reclaimed ground near the Tokyo international 
airport, including a bulky refining mill. The company also created 
General Oil Co. in November, 1958 through financial tieup with 
General Bussan, and also founded Nichimo Petroleum Refining 
Co. also through a capital tieup with Nippon Gyomo Sengu 
K.K. These two new firms are specializing in petroleum refin- 
ing. For economization of transportation costs, the company 
also established Toa Tanker Co., Ltd. in 1959 to attend to the 
management of tankers owned by Toa Nenryo K.K, 
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domestic coking coal is quoted at £7,000 or so per mt. 
compared with the import price of ¥7,200 ($20) for good 
coking coal from the United States. If due account is 
taken of merit, however, the price of American coal 
stands at 6,100, or ¥900 cheaper. In the case of fuel 
coal, local quotations come at ¥5,800, or ¥ 400 higher 
than the estimated CIF Yokohama price of American 
bituminous coal or $15 (*¥ 5,400). In fact, however, no 
fuel coal now is being purchased from abroad. 

Domestic coal is no match for fuel oil. The ¥ 5,800 
price of domestic coal averages ¥ 94 per kcal. compared 
with ¥90 for C fuel oil (priced at ¥ 9,000 per kI.). 

These price spreads have so far been balanced somehow 
or other through the import restrictions with a view to 
promoting the energy industry at home and securing the 
present employment in coal mines. This kind of policy, 
however, won’t be permissible for ever. In this light, 
authorities and interests concerned are pursuing the policy 
of “‘cutting off coal prices by 1,200 from 1958 to 1963” 
in compliance with the Coal Industry Rationalization 
Council’s decision in 1958. For this purpose, the Govern- 
ment in its 1960 budget has appropriated ¥ 7.2 billion, 
compared with ¥ 4.6 billion a year ago, for purchase of 
less efficient mines, modernization of coal mining facili- 
ties, re-employment of discharged coal mine workers, etc. 

Incidentally, the price reduction of 1,200 is estimated 


on the basis of the prices with which coal will be well able 
to compete with imported fuel oil and coal in consuming 
centers. As mentioned above, domestic coal is 900 
and 400 higher, respectively, than imported coking and 
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fuel coals. At this rate, it is expected that, if local prices 
are slashed by £1,200, the price differences will be written 
off and domestic coal will be able to view with foreign 
products even if the latter’s quotations further fall down. 

The same won’t be the case with fuel oil. If imports 
are freed in addition to the current weakening of the 
freight market, cheap fuel oil, quoted at ¥ 6,000~7,000 
per kl., will flood the domestic market. 

The £1,200 price cut, after all, is the most important 
anti-liberalization measure in so far as coal is concerned. 
The question is: Is such a sharp reduction really possible 
by 1963? Counter-measures are self-evident: namely, 1) 
higher efficiency through personnel reduction and mechani- 
zation, and 2) streamlining of the distribution system. 

According to the Coal Industry Rationalization Coun- 
cil’s program, coal production in fiscal 1963 is estimated 
at 50,000,000 mt. (compared with 48,300,000 mt. in fiscal 
1959), and output per mine worker will curve up to 24 
mt. a month from the present level of about 14mt. For 
this purpose, the number of coal mine workers will have 
to be reduced by 60,000~70,000. But it is highly pro- 
blematical if such bold personnel adjustment can be 
carried out smoothly by the end of fiscal 1963, for a lot 
of difficulties are involved in the re-employment of dis- 
charged coal mine workers. 

In this light, authorities concerned have been making 
ample appropriations for this coal industry rationalization 
scheme, on the one hand, and, on the other, are planning 
to lengthen the enforcement of the Fuel Oil Boiler Con- 
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trol Law and to raise the import duty on fuel oil. The 
higher duty on oil, be it noted, is a general policy pur- 
sued by England, West Germany and France as well as 


_ Japan, all of which now are suffering from the chronic 
_ depression in the coal industry. The steady replacement 
of coal by liquid fuel is a worldwide tendency, but as 


stop-gap measures some protectionist steps are being 
adopted for domestic coal mines in many countries. 
Thus, it will be not until the end of 1963 that the Japa- 


- nese Government will put coal and oil on the free list. 


Oil Refining 


The rate of crude oil self-supply in Japan comes at 
only 2%, and most of the local requirements come from 
the Middle East, Borneo and Sumatra. Among oil 


_ products, fuel oil is by far the biggest import item, coming 
mostly from the United States. 


On the list of Japan’s imports, crude oil and oil products 


combined are the fourth largest item in terms of value, 


“next only to machinery, foodstuffs and textile materials. 


Due to the very rapid growth, oil needs ten years hence 
or in fiscal 1970 will increase to 66,500,000 kl., or nearly 
four times those in fiscal 1958. Foreign funds necessary 
for such a large amount of oil will amount to $867 million. 

Oil prices in Japan are much higher than those in the 
United States as listed in Table 2. Not only that, oil 
‘consumption here widely differs in pattern from that in 
the United States : in Japan, fuel oil and gasoline account 
for 57% and 24%, respectively, of the total, compared 
with 22% and 49% in the United States. 


Free purchasing of fuel oil under the AA system means 
that C fuel oil, quoted at less than £8,000 per kl., will 
make an influx into this country. This will deal a lethal blow 
to the coal industry, for fuel oil will be used increasingly. 
At present, fuel oil is more than 10% cheaper than coal 
and, moreover, the replacement of coal by liquid fuel is 
an envitable course of development in the field of energy 
utilization. 

From the national point of view, however, the coal 
mining industry must needs be protected somehow or 
other. Hence the promulgation of the Fuel Oil Boiler 
Control Law and the imposition of a heavy duty on oil 
imports. As from fiscal 1960, the duty on B and C fuel 
oils is to be upped from 6.5% to 10%. These measures 
have curbed, and will curb, oil imports. 

It is also necessary for the Government to offer some 
protection to those interests engaged in development of 
oil resources at home and in some foreign countries. 
Crude oil available at home is quoted at ¥9,200 against 
the import price of 6,200. If crude oil imports are set 
free, interests developing domestic oil fields will be forced 
to cut off their selling prices, though they have so far 
been enjoying liberal governmental aid. 

As the present protectionist policy for the coal and 
crude oil industries at home cannot easily be changed, it 
will be highly difficult to liberalize oil imports in the near 
future. 

In the oil refining industry as well, there are some 
delicate problems. In the first place, there are two groups 
of oil refiners, namely so-called ‘“‘foreign capital” and 
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Toyo Bearing, a representative bearing manufacturer 
in this country, is internationally renowned for its trade 
mark NTN. Established more than 40 years ago, the 
company has been devoting consistently to “better services 
to the customers” through the elevation of technical 
standards and the lowering of production costs. With 
its plants located at a vantage points (Kuwana, Miye 
Prefecture, Iwata, Shizuoka Prefecture, and Mukogawa, 
Hyogo Prefecture), the company specializes in a wide 
variety of bearings from 2mm (inside diametre) and 
2,900 mm (outside diametre). Especially Iwata Factory 
is the first automatized bearing factory in Japan and 


fourth in the whole world. These factories attach first 
3 ; ' , importance to the “quality 


first” principle in their pro- 
duction operations, as well 
endorsed by the award to 
the company of the Deming 
Prize in 1954, the first award 
of this internationally-known 
prize in this country. As a 
pioneer in the field, the 
future of the company 1s 
bright and promising. 
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Though the former hail 
free trade, the latter are strongly opposed to it. 

Taking advantage of the FA system for oil imports, 
‘‘ native capital” oil companies have thus far been suc- 
cessful in bolstering their positions in rivalry with ‘‘ foreign 


‘“ native capital” oil companies. 


capital” firms. Under the AA system, however, they 
will have to vie directly with powerful international oil 
magnates. Free trade, therefore, will be a life and death 
problem for ‘‘ native capital” companies, particularly 
minor fellows. 

For good or bad, the buyer’s market is developing for 
crude oil all over the world. Reasons are: the successful 
tapping of oil resources in Sahara and Libya, cheap ex- 
ports from the Soviet Union, and Arabia Oil’s success on 
the Persian Gulf. 

Of the total refining capacily and oil sales, ‘‘ foreign 
capital”? companies account for 65% and “‘ native capital” 
firms not than 35%. There can be no doubt that the 
former have much more competitive potentiality than the 
latter, because they are backed by powerful international 
giants. But thcy themselves are taking every conceivable 
measure to bolster more than ever their positions in the 
forthcoming rivalry. 

In the Caltex group, Nippon Sekiyu Seisei is planning 
to scrap the second refinery at Yokohama and to build a 
new 20,500-bbl.-a-day plant. Koa Oil has up its sleeve a 
plan to double the capacity of its refinery at Marifu, 
Yamaguchi Prefecture. And business connections will be 
made more closer than ever with Nippon Oil or the sales 
agent for Caltex Oil. 
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In the Standard group, Toa Nenryo Kogyo, General 
Oil and Nichimo Oil are combining efforts to build a new 
refinery at a reclaimed land near Kawasaki. Showa Oil 
of the Shell team is intending to modernize and enlarge 
the topping plant of the Kawasaki Refinery. Mitsubishi 
Oil, financed by Tidewater Oil, has started construction 
works for a second refinery at Mizushima, Okayama 
Prefecture. 

Among ‘‘native capital” interests, Kita Nippon Oil 
and Asia Oil in February, 1960, merged themselves into 
Shin Asia Oil, and the new firm now -is planning to 
construct a giant refinery, with capacity at 30,000 bbl. a 
day, at Yokohama. Nippon Mining is building a second 
refinery at Mizushima (at first rated at 30,000 bbl. a day, 
and the capacity to be boosted to 130,000 bbl. a day). 

Two big firms, Idemitsu Kosan and Maruzen Oil, are 
pursuing the policy of placing more weight on gasoline, 
kerosene and gas oil than fuel oil in refining business, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, stepping up the entry 
into petrochemistry. It deserves special mention that 
Maruzen Oil, in cooperation with Union Oil (USA), has 
set up a new firm, Unima Oil, at Hongkong in an attempt 
to export oil products to the Southeast Asian countries. 

It is also noteworthy that Arabia Oil’s success on the 
Persian Gulf has given great stimulus to the ‘‘ native 
capital” oil companies to undertake new projects. For 
instance, Daikyo Oil and Nippon Yushutsunyu Oil have 
jointly established Yokkaichi Oil Tank, and Nippon Mining 
has decided to finance Arabia Oil. 
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Teikoku Oil, engaged in crude oil tapping at home, 
has been pushing a series of rationalization measures : 
e.g., transfer of some inefficient wells to a subsidiary 
firm, and development of natural gas. 

After all, there are various contradictions and frictions 
in the industry—coal versus oil, domestic crude oil in 
rivalry with imported crude oil, ‘‘ native capital” pitted 
against ‘“‘foreign capital”, and so forth. Social and 


_ political problems are also involved in this labyrinth of 


interests. Thus, it will be long before a unitary policy 


is worked out along the lines of free trade. 


2. Oil Prices by Country 
(In ¥ per kl.) 


Japan USA England 
Gasohuee hes ies: s,s, .cbs 14,500 15,123 14,782 
Kerosene ek oes SEOs, 16,900 14, 200 16,200 
Gas Oils. tems ches 6s Goss 15,500 13,800 — 
Ae HUCLOU. See es 2 bak ales! as 12,600 11,600 11,700 
Pal sabes Et rl gee oy yea eS 10,360 — 10,900 
CoE weMOil ee sec 6. ee se 9,000 6,700 10,400 
Note: The wholesale prices. As for Japan, taxes are not 

included. 

Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist on the basis of 


the Sekiyu Shiryo Geppo and other sources. 


Iron & Steel 


Among the import items still under anti-Dollar re- 
strictions, scrap iron will be placed on the free list in 
April, 1960, and there are indications that the liberalization 


-of pig iron imports from the Dollar area will be carried 


out in October, this year. It is further reported that rolled 


steel will be imported freely as from the latter half of 
fiscal 1960 or from April, 1961. 
The United States has been the biggest source for scrap 
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steel. It is feared that free imports of American scrap 
will dislocate the steel production adjustment schedule 
and, moreover, stimulate speculative purchases. And 
interests concerned hav: decided to strengthen their cartel 
and to avoid unnecessary scrambling. 

Pig iron purchases from non-Dollar countries (India, 
South Africa, Spain, etc.) have been set free since Decem- 
ber, 1958. Even if imports from all the countries are 
liberalized as from October, 1960, no much will be 
purchased from the United States and Canada, where iron 
prices are relatively high. There is no fear that free trade 
will bring abuot any pressure insofar as pig iron is 
concerned. 

As for rolled steel, too, leading corporations in the 
industry has no serious apprehension, for they have 
rationalized and improved their equipment and technique 
to the international standard. They are indeed importing 
most of their material needs from distant countries, but 
steel makers in Europe and America now are, and will 
be, more dependent than ever upon far-off material sources. 

Such optimism cannot be said to be founded on ex- 
haustive investigations and elaborate discussions. Thus, 
the Japan Iron & Steel Federation in March, 1960, set 
up a ‘‘free trade committee”, under which five sub- 
committees have since been organized on international 
competition, import duties, market, special steel and pig 
iron. The Ministry of International Trade & Industry 
has also started a comprehensive study of various free 
trade issues concerning pig iron, rolled steel and secondary 
products. 
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Even if the anti-Dollar import restrictions on scrap and 
pig iron are abolished, there will be no need of ap- 
prehension, for scrap iron purchases can be made smoothly 
through the import cartel, and there is no country which 
regularly can export a sizeable amount of pig iron. This 
appears to be the general opinion of interested circles. 

Some open hearth furnace operators, however, entertain 
a different view. Japan will become one of the biggest 
clients for scrap iron in the world, because scrap iron 
consumption has been shrinking relatively in Europe and 
America due to the increasing construction of top-blown 
convetors. Then, it is doubtful if cartel operations will 
be successful under free trade. As for pig iton, both 
India and South Africa may have some export surplus at 
all times, and we can regularly import some from them. 
It must be noted that the import prices of pig iron (from 
India, South Africa, Spain, etc.) now stand at ¥21,000- 
22,000 per mt. compared with £26,500 in Japan. Open 
hearth furnace operators, thus far handicapped in securing 
the supply of pig iron due to the closer combination of 
big integral iron-steel makers and minor fellows under 
their wings, will find general conditions turning for the 
better if they can freely buy pig iron from abroad. 

How to lubricate cartel consolidation and free com- 


petition, therefore, is an important problem confronting 
the industry. After all, some European countries have 
often exported their iron and steel products at prices 
30-40% lower than their domestic quotations. And it is 


essential for Japan to cope with such dumping operations. 
To what extent can Japanese steel 


The question is: 
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makers compete in cost with foreign rivals? As shown 
in Table 3, the big three steel companies in Japan have 
to pay more capital interest than their competitors abroad. 
Some counter-measures must needs be taken at once. 
Concerning dumping, a section of interested circles advo- 
cates that a specific, instead of an ad valorem, duty shall 
be imposed on iron and steel. 

Of the total special steel imports, tool steel accounts 
for nearly 20%. In some steel producing countries, high- 
speed steel, drill steel, bearing steel, large-sized die steel, 
etc. are about 30% cheaper than in this country, so local 
makers cannot vie with foreign interests even if a heavy 
duty is imposed. But the date of delivery is longer, and 
claims and other inconveniences often occur. Thus, there 
is no need of pessimism if efforts are made for ration- 
alization. 

The same will be the case with ordinary steel products. 
Leaders in the industry emphasize that utmost efforts 
should be exerted for equipment rationalization and auto- 
nomous adjustment in order to bolster international com- 
petitive power. In fact, big steel companies are vigorously 
striving for lower cost through development of overseas 
mines, construction of ore and coal carriers, and moder- 
nization of equipment. It is also desired that expansion 
projects should henceforth be undertaken mainly with 
internal reserves in order to improve the “constitution ” 
of steel companies. 

Some steel interests are apparently trying to cast in 
their lot with American steel makers and thereby to 
consolidate their positions at home, because they now 
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= expect much of World Bank loans. Others are 
planning to make closer than ever their tieups with 
machinery builders so as to forestall the indirect bearings 
of free trade on steel-consuming industries. 

In this way, in spite of the optimistic outlook, all of 
the iron and steel companies, big or small, are racking 
their brains to prepare themselves against the free trade 


storm through stronger competitive power and better 
‘* constitution ”. 


3. Profit Indicators for Japanese and 
Foreign Steel Makers 
(In % of total sales) 


Internal Divid- pax. profit Depre- Total 


: Reserves end ciation 
apan: Big 3 Integral Makers. 1.3 ae Vee RES ee 13.3 
Ase S. Steel. (we ale we 5.4 o.08  Ll.3 ORR 720 27.5 
Bethlehem Steel... .. 4.9 3.6) 0-1 0.3 4.9 23.8 
Aymco:'Steel!'./s ot. 6.3 2.9 10.4 Oss easBm 724877 
W. Germany: Five Concerns . es? 125). 1026 19.4 
Ste Shoe e e2kOr ade5 31.0 


: 4. Consumer Prices of Iron & Steel Prices 
by Country (Dec. 31, 1959) 
(In $ per mt.) 


Japan USA Bue: pence France Belgium 
Pig Iron for Steel Making. 73.61 67.16 55.53 15.29 79.21 85.51 
Shapes (50mm)...... 129 OSA RDF, 121.6 131.6 134.5 
MetS@Omim)s. . sis: + « 116.7 143.8 109.7 1G6S72 11220" 1th 7 
miates (12mm)~...... 144.4 140.4 116.0 129.2 144.4 147.7 
Sheets (16mm) ...... 161.1 138.8 124.9 149.9* 154.6* 150.1* 
eeliStern cas ree. ak ls 8 138.9 180.5 1(9.6 120.2 131-2*)133<0* 
-* Thomas steel. 
Shipbuilding 


Shipbuilding is one of Japan’s most important export 
lines, and overseas sales since the war’s end has summed 
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up to nearly 7,220,000 GT. In terms of launchings, Japan 
has been the biggest shipbuilder in the world in the past 
four years, and her competitive power is widely recognized 
abroad. Free trade, therefore, is expected to bring about 
the following encouraging effects : 

1) Domestic ship prices may be prevented from 
climbing sharply thanks to the free imports of plates and 
other materials. 

2) Free imports of machines and equipment will faci- 
litate the much-desired rationalization and modernization 
of shipyards and facilities, which in turn will strengthen 
competitive potentiality. 

3) The liberalization of capital transactions will enable 
shipbuilding companies to utilize low-interest foreign 
capital—a great encouragement to shipbuilders who have to 
fix a huge amount of funds on equipment for many years. 

But it will be long before these effects will really come 
to the fore. A serious problem now confronting the ship- 
building industry is the sharp contraction of new orders 
caused by the shipping recession. Thus, it is much more 


urgent and necessary for shipbuilders to work out anti- 
recession measures than to counteract free trade. 


To overcome the current depression, all the ship- 
building companies are actively planning to start or expand 
land use machine manufacture, including iron and steel 
making machines, compressors, boilers and other industrial 
machines. They are striving for cost cutting and for 
technical cooperation with foreign machinery makers. In 
entering into technical contracts, they often conclude 
sales agreements with foreign interests, and this is some- 
thing like a measure to cope with the possible liberalization 
of machine imports. 


But ship equipment makers will be affected seriously 
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by free imports of marine engines and other equipment. 
According to the Ministry of Transportation’s survey, 
Japan imported $3,640,000 worth of marine engines, boilers, 
etc. from April through September, 1959 (see Table 5) 
In Japan, these are all manufactured by minor interests 
who are less advanced in technique. Thus, if import 
trade is set free, foreign makes will flood the domestic 
market, and it is a prerequisite for local makers to 
rationalize their plants and thereby to foster their inter- 
national competitive power. 


5. Imports of Marine Engines, Boilers & Other Equipment 
(Apr.~Sept., 1959) 
‘In $) 


For For 
Total Domestic Export 
ships ships 
Main Engines, Shafts, Parts 
Se cueseoncs Perr ere. ore ae 661,611 373,101 288,510 
Boilers, Parts & Accessories. ... . 1,145,859 182,669 963, 190 
Kuxiliary Engines. >... 2... - 1,312,654 46,494 1,266,160 
Nautical Instruments... ...... 406,679 9,413 397 , 266 
Othersiten oe come a sister ke steer oe os 114,088 13.680 100,408 
otal eer OU eecke mee tegee ss aperke 3,640,891 625,357 3,015,534 
Source: Ministry of Transportation. 
Shipping 


Shipping interests are always in free rivairy with one 
another on the world market, so they will be little affected 
direct by the liberalization of foreign trade and exchange. 
But indirect or derivative repercussions are not necessarily 
negligible. 

Liberalization measures related to shipping business, 
i.e. for relaxation of the restrictions on invisible trade 
exchange transactions, are as follows: 

1. Remittance in foreign currency out of shipping 
companies’ freight revenues in yen put into practice as 
from the foreign exchange budget for the second half of 
fiscal 1959 (out of the total invisible trade payment budget 
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at $78,780,000 for that half-year term, about $64,120,00 
or 82%). This account is under the Ministry of Finance’ 
jurisdiction. 

2. Remittance in foreign currency of freight payabl 
by traders for AA import goods (excluding pig iron an 
lauan) put into practice as from February 5, 1960, unde 
the Ministry of International Trade & Industry’s jurisdiction 
This means no liberalization in the strict sense of th 
term but mere simplification of procedure. But it ha 
become very easy and convenient for traders to us 
foreign vessels, if necessary, as they are well able to mak 
remittances, subject not to MITI’s permission but t 
foreign exchange banks’ validation. This, however, is no 
applicable to freight for continued voyage and long-tern 
charter. 

These initial steps, therefore, are expected to bring abou 
little bearings on the shipping industry as a whole. 

Other measures to be put into practice step by ste] 
will be the liberalization of charter contracts. Charte 
payments already contracted are to be freed in April 
1961; freight usance (excluding materials and importan 
import items) and spot charterage, in April, 1962; anc 
all others, in April, 1963. Such liberalization of charte 
contracts certainly will lead to the increase of internationa 


trade or activation of cargo movement, and will givé 
favorable stimulus to liner operators. 


But free trade will cause various changes in trade pattern 
and trade routes. Differences among trade routes will ge 
wider than ever: namely, the United States will gain i 
importance more than ever, whereas the under-developec 
countries will lose ground. The movement of cargoe 
will become brisk on the routes between Japan and thi 
United States, but there is every fear that other routes 
especially those to Latin America and Southeast Asia 
won't be able to break even as conditions turn for thi 
worse. 

Among various measures for liberalization of invisibl 
trade transactions, free charter will have far-reaching re 
percussions on shipping business. Charter contracts be 
tween Japanese operators and owners themselves are i 
fact independent from the international market in Londor 
but, if charter is completely freed, they will be affectec 
more or less by foreign ship owners. Thus, Japanesi 
owners will find themselves at a disadvantage. 

In case continued voyage and long-term charter contract 
are Jiberalized, it will become more convenient to charte 
foreign craft, so other freight rates will also have to b: 
cut off. Still worse, all this will stimulate foreign operators 
particularly of large-size ore or coal carriers and super 
tankers, to advance into the Far Eastern waters, an 
Japanese boats will find their cargoes shrinking substantially 
In this connection, it must be noted that boats can b 
built abroad at much cheaper cost than in Japan, an 
that break-even freightage is much lower abroad than here 


Thus, Japanese operators will be unable to compete wit! 
foreign interests on an equal footing. 


Last but not least, the differences among local shippin, 
companies will get all the more conspicuous as the resul 
of freer trade and exchange. Operator closely connecte 
with influential traders can stand on a very favorabl 
position. In order to counteract the impact of free trade 
therefore, nothing is more important that firmer foundatio: 
and *“‘ better” constitution as is the case in other lines 
The trouble is that the reduction of relatively high freigh 
rates in Japan is a very difficult proposition, for the mos 
important factor responsible for this state of things is th 


high building cost, which in turn comes from high interes 
rates, 


he biggest difficulties encountered in the move toward 
decontrol of foreign trade are probably those in con- 
nection with farm products. There is virtually no Japanese 
agricultural product that can compete on even terms with 
farm or forestry commodities from some foreign country. 
Moreover, no matter how great the endeavor to effect the 
£ onstitutional improvement that has proved efficacious in 
the case of other industries, the difficulties encountered 
are as often as not insuperable. Consequently, it can be 
expected that decontrol of farm products will be deferred 
to the very end of the process, while strong opinion 
prevails that this should be so. Nevertheless, it would 
not at all be reasonable to insist that agriculture alone be 
exempted from the general trend toward freer trade. 
Moreover, the situation already is such that the matter 
“cannot be considered in terms of the future, and the 
problem now faced pertains to timing of decontrol and 
“the extent to which liberalization should be carried out. 
_ At the two-week conference in Geneva of the GATT 
Second Committee (agriculture) for Expansion of Trade, 
there was considerable criticism by the representatives of 
Various countries regarding Japan’s farm protection policy, 
particularly the system of food control and the various 
_ restrictions imposed on importation of agricultural products, 
and also about the discrimination practised on the basis of 
bilateral trade agreements. 
Let us first look into the farm products of Japan, 
_ their competitive strength on the world market, and the 
effects that will be felt as a result of decontrol. 
The principal sources of rice imported into Japan are 
Thailand, Burma, Taiwan and certain others. Without 
exception, these countries have succeeded in increasing 
- production, and the overall result is a trend toward decline 
in price. Nevertheless, the price of rice produced in 
Japan is given support by the provisions of the Food 
Control Law, while the government is enabled to exercise 
regulatory control over supply and demand. Although 
the successive bumper crops have notably eased the food 
situation the support price of rice delivered to the govern- 
ment has gone up, increasing the gap between world and 
domestic prices. Today, the producer’s price in Japan is 
from 30 to 35 percent higher than that of low-grade 
foreign rice, and from 20 to 25 percent higher than that 
of better grade imported rice. Consequently, if decontrol 
should be effected it can be foreseen that consumption of 
low-cost imported rice will increase among the low-income 
groups and industrial users. Although some people insist 
that home-produced rice can hold its own by virtue of 
tastiness and high quality, open competition will doubtless 
present difficulties since the price of imported rice is on 
a downtrend. 
With wheat and barley, while domestic production has 
been declining since 1954, the peak production year, there 
_ has been a steady increase of importation. In 1958, Japan 
was dependent on imports for 64 percent of its wheat and 
38.8 percent of its barley requirements; and wheat was 


Liberalization Effects on Farming 


the top ranking item among agricultural imports. In the — 
case of domestic barley, farm household consumption is 
high (only some 40 percent of the crop is available for 
commercial sale). In the case of wheat, there is a prefer- 

ence for domestic wheat for noodles, while imported 
wheat goes into bread. However, the price difference 

between domestic and imported barley and wheat is big 

(30 to 35 percent higher in the case of barley, and from 

35 to 40 percent higher in the case of wheat). Moreover, 

wheat and barley figure in the farmer’s economy as an 

important pay crop since some 10 percent of all farm 

income is derived from barley and wheat sales. Con- 

sequently, immediate decontrol would present enormous 

difficulties. 

Decontrol of soybeans (ending of discrimination against 
soybean purchases from the dollar area) is scheduled for 
this coming October, and the moves made in connection 
with this farm product which will be the first to be freed 
are being closely watched. It appears that the Govern- 
ment intends to use the “‘instant relay” method when 
soybean is shifted to the automatic approval category. 
But ‘“‘instant relay” is meant government purchase of the 
imported soybean for immediate resale to the original 
importer. This will be a bookkeeping technique with no 
physical transfer of the commodity. When resale to the 
importer is effected, the price differential between the 
domestic and imported products will be absorbed by the 
Food Control Special Account, and will be used to support 
the price of domestic soybean. It is certain that the 
difference runs higher than 40 percent, and the import 
tariff of 10 percent will be far from enough to protect 
domestic production. Much of the domestic product goes 
into miso (fermented bean paste) and soy sauce made by 
farmers for their own household consumption, and only 
about 30 percent of the crop (about 150,000 tons) is 
available for marketing. Moreover, farmers producing 
soybean for the market are generally concentrated in such 
areas as Hokkaido; so that opinion is gaining ground that 
instead of adopting such a measure as the “‘instant relay” 
arrangement which runs counter to the spirit of liberali- 
zation it would be far more preferable to do away with 
restrictions altogether to bring down the price of soybean 
oil. 

Currently, all dairy products except natural cheese, 
lactic sugar, and milk casein, which are in the AA cate- 
gory, come under the foreign exchange allocation system. 
All animal husbandry products, such as tallow, fats, and 
hides, other than dairy products, are in the AA category. 
However, edible meat (beef and pork) importation is 
controlled. With steady increase in the consumption of 
dairy products, production has gone up and prices have 
come down, but not to a level low enough to permit 
competition with the advanced dairy farming nations. 
For example, with butter the price of domestic butter is 
about 60 percent higher than that of the foreign product, 
while with dried skim milk and meat the imported price 
is from 30 to 40 percent lower than the home products. 
Consequently, decontrol will be difficult. Moreover, animal 
husbandry is considered the most essential activity for 


modernization of Japanese farming; so protection will 
doubtless be continued in one form or another. Neverthe- 
less, it will also be necessary to take concrete steps, as 
has been urged frequently since long ago, to formulate a 
comprehensive policy for the promotion of dairy farming 
through concentration of livestock raising. higher efficiency 
in processing of products, and the elimination of anomalies 
in the system of distribution. 

Sugar production is encouraged by the government, 
and the official purchase price for beet sugar is ¥4,929 
per 60-kilogram sack. This price is about 50 percent higher 
than the price of imported sugar at ¥2,916 (c.i.f. cost of 
crude sugar plus the cost of refining). Furthermore, the 
sugar content of the domestic product tends to be low, 
so there is a quality gap of about ¥1,500 to ¥2,000, and 
the handicap is enormous. Consequently, in face of the 
move toward liberalization, the very foundations are shaken 
of the policy of encouraging domestic production of such 
sweetening as beet sugar and fruit sugar. Nevertheless, 
the actual situation is that imported sugar is subjected to 
a tariff as high as ¥41.50 per kilogram to being the price 
of imported sugar to 5,406 per 60-kilo sack. Therefore, 
it can be said that there is considerable leeway for de- 
control, while there should be undertaken a review of the 
situation whereby the refiners of imported sugar are assured 
a handsome profit margin. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there is practi- 
cally no Japanese decontrol of farm products as there are 
involved such factors as natural limitations and the popu- 
lation problem, while the effects upon the economy are 
by no means limited to the farming population. Con- 
sequently, even in the countries of western Europe which 
have made the biggest strides toward liberalization of trade 
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there still remain in effect measures to protect the home 
farm industry. In the case of Japan, a huge populatior 
must be supported by extremely limited land resources. 
while the productivity of the Japanese farmer is still very 
low by international standards. Therefore, the rate at 
which decontrol of farm products can be undertaken will 
doubtless be fairly low. ‘ 

Nevertheless, it will not be practical to make a per- 
manent exception of farming; and the farmer cannot 
expect to continue indifinitely to enjoy the soothing 
comfort of protectionism. Basic change is needed in 
thinking because the present farm price~support policy 
tends to fix prices regardless of the actual supply-demand 
situation, and rigidity is bound to develop in the pattern 
of production, distribution and consumption. In the long 
run there is every danger that such inflexibility will impede 
the progress of Japanese farming. Furthermore, despite 
the handsome protection given the farmer, the gap between 
farm and industrial income levels is tending to widen year 
after year, while the deficits run up by the Food Control 
Special Account are not a trifling sum (annual deficit of 
some 20,000 million in the domestic rice account alone). 
Moreover, the entire system of rice control is crumbling 
from the consumer end, with numerous refusals to accept 
rice rations. Therefore, the present system will sooner 
or later have to be abandoned. 

In short, for the good of Japanese farming it will be 
necessary to abandon the policies formulated on the 
premise that trade would continue under rigid controls; 
and there must be established a new, long-range farm 
policy designed to prepare the way for full decontrol by 
correcting such defects as overmanning and minisculization 
which are impeding the development of farm productivity. 
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Daimaru, Inc. 


There are two topnotch department stores in Japan which have long 
been fighting for the No. 1 spot in Japan’s department store world—one 
is Mitsukoshi in Tokyo and the other is Daimaru in Osaka. The two 
have always been shoulder to shoulder in every respect—sales amount, 
popularity and history. In the recent few terms, however, Daimaru has 
finally outrun Mitsukoshi in sales amounts, thus copping the No. 1 
title in Japan. 

History of Daimaru dates as far back as 1717 when the samurai 
knighthood was still in flower. At that time Daimaru was merely a 
a small dry goods dealer. The head of the store, however, was 
farsighted enough to name the establishment Daimaru—meaning the 
greatest in the world. His dream is now more than partly realized as 
Daimaru. with its stores in four major cities in Japan, is one of the 
most representative giant stores in the Orient. 

One of the most important features of Daimaru Department Store is 
the amazingly big sales amount per store. This is best illustrated by 
the fact that Daimaru, with its four stores, outdistanced Mitsukoshi with 
its 11 stores in the total sales amount. 

As a first step of its international expansion, Daimaru has recently 
advanced to Hong Kong. The new Hong Konk store is going;to be a 
joint enterprise affair with the initial capital of HG$3,000,000 of which 
Daimaru would share some 55%. The store would be located on the 
Paterson Street, Hong Kong ae occupy some 1,700 tsubo of sales floor. 
The store will open its portals in the coming fall. The venture is being 
watched with extreme interest as it marks the first such undertakingin 
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In view of the increasing interest being 
taken by foreign investors in Japanese 
stocks, some of more important growth 
stocks on the Japanese securities market 
which have come more predominantly 
into the international limelight are studied 
in this issue. 


Ajinomoto Co., Inc. 

Capitalized at £2,296 million, Ajinomoto 
Co., Ltd. is the exclusive manufacturer 
of the internationally-known seasoning 
“ Ajinomoto” (monosodium glutamate). 
With monosodium glutamate in Japan be- 
ing manufactured by about 10 different 
companies under various trade marks, 
Ajinomoto is by far the largest of all, 
accounting for more than 70.0% of the 
national production. Its monthly produc- 
tion capacity of 1,000-1,200 tons is also 
the highest in the world. “Ajinomoto” 
was first exported to China in 1937 through 
1938, and its advance to other world 
markets has since been swift and energetic. 
World markets for “Ajinomoto” have 
been particularly expanded after the Pacific 
War, and it has now become an indispens- 
able seasoning not only in Southeast Asian 
countries like Thailand, the Philippines, 
Hongkong, and Singapore but also in 
Europe and America with bulky shipments 
being made to West Germany, Britain, 
France, the United States and Switzer- 
Jand. 

It was in 1922 that Ajinomoto Co. was 
incorporated into a joint-stock company, 
some 12 years after “Ajinomoto” was first 
marketed in this country in 1910. Thus, 
the company observed the semi-centennial 
of its founding in 1959. To mark the 
occasion, the company gave a 10.0% spe 
cial dividend in addition to the usual 25.0% 
dividend per annum for the term. At first, 
Ajinomoto Co. originally used wheat as 
the raw material for manufacturing mono- 
sodium glutamate, but the technical pro- 
gress later enabled the company to sub- 
stitute wheat with soybean. At present, 
the company is using wheat and imported 
soybean as major raw materials. Through 
the utilization of soybean, the company 
has also become the second largest manu- 
facturer of soybean in this country. The 
company registered the total sales of ¥13,- 
860 million during the six-month term 
covering the period from April through 
September, 1959, of which “Ajinomoto” 
accounted for 58.0%, “Aji-eki” (chemical 
SOy sauce) took 10.0%, edible oil took 
10.0%, starch accounted for 9.0%, fertilizers 
took 2.0%, and other by-products took 
11.0%. The company is now studying the 
new processes of manufacturing “Ajino- 
moto” by the fermentation and synthetic 


Investment Outlook 


methods, and is also advancing to Thai- 
land. 

The company is well ready to indu- 
strialize the production of “Ajinomoto” 
by the fermentation process based on 
studies at its central laboratory. Regard- 
ing the synthesization process, which is 
reported a little more costly, the company 
will also built a new plant during 1960. 
By the fermentation process, starch is 
used as raw material, and this project is 
regarded highly significant in Japan where 
the supply of raw materials for starch is 
abundant. The advance to Thailand has 
materialized at the request of the Thai 
Government. Under this project, an “Aji- 
nomoto” plant with the monthly capacity 
of 100 tons will be erected near Bangkok 
under the name of Thai-Ajinomoto Co. 
with all plant facilities exported from 
Japan for the completion of the plant 
scheduled in the summer of 1961. The 
company is also planning to advance to the 
manufacture of glucose through a techni- 
cal tieup with Corn Products Co. (US.), 
although the start of this project may be 
delayed by the stiff opposition by existing 
manufacturers of grape sugar. 


Ajinomoto’s Business Results 
(In million yen) 


Half-year N Profit Dividend 
term Sales Profits ate rate 
ending (%) (%) 

Dec:, 1958icte. eessOl4 10295 113 25 
Mar., 1959*. . . 6,180 615 107 25 
Sept., 1959 . . . 13,861 1,348 117 35** 


*Three-month term: **including 10.0% special 
dividend. 


Price Movement of Ajinomoto’s Shares 
Turn-overs 


High Low (In 1,000 
shares) 
1959—Nove 3 9 6 ¥ 406 372 3,771 
DGG Hy tia tears 401 342 2,381 
1960—Jan. 33 2°. % 429 361 11,527 
BHebytces ae 520 417 16,066 
Source: The Oriental Economist. 


Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 


On the list of Japanese corporations 
internationally renowned since before the 
war, Mitsui Bussan Kaisha (Mitsui & Co., 
Ltd.) deserves first mention. Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha today, however, is markedly 
different in character from what 
it was before the war. Established in 
1876, the company before the Pacific War 
was the largest of general merchants in 
this country operating solely under the 
financial aegis of the House of Mitsui, 
the foremost of Japan’s financial interests. 
As one of the direct subsidiary to the 
Mitsui Zaibatsu, Mitsui Bussan in those 
prewar days occupied a unique position 
in various phases of the national economy. 
In July, 1947, soon after the termination 
of the Pacific War, however, the company 
was ordered dissolved by the General 
Headquarters, Allied Forces, and Mitsui 
Bussan in its prewar form disappeared, 
as it was disintegrated into nearly 200 
smaller trading firms each headed and 


staffed by former employees of the defunct 
company. In the past several years, 
however, they were gradually amalgamat- 
ed into bigger units again with the fini- 
shing touches given through the merger 
of Daiichi Bussan and Mitsui Bussan 
(two second companies which emanated 
from the old Mitsui Bussan) into the 
present Mitsui Bussan in February, 1959. 

The annual volume of commercial 
transactions by Mitsui Bussan today 
amounts to about £500,000 million, some- 
what smaller in scale than the prewar 
Mitsui Bussan which is reported to have 
handie transactions almost equa! in value 
to the national budget. For all that, 
Mitsui Bussan is still the largest of general 
merchants in this country today, with its 


£500,000 million annual business eclipsing _ 


Mitsubishi Shoji, the runner-up, by about 
10.0%. Mitsui Bussan handles a wide 
variety of commodities, including metal 
products, machinery, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, foodstuffs, textiles and 
sundries. It has an extensive network of 
overseas branches (some of them function- 
ing as juridical persons under the law of the 
countries concerned) with more than 330 
employees in charge. During the half-year 
period from April through September, 1959, 
the company handled *£242,500 million 
worth of business, comprising exports (21.9 
%), imports (24.8%), third-country trade 
(1.8%) and domestic transactions (51.5%). 
Predominating on the list of commodities 
handled during the period under review 
were iron and steel products (20.6%), 
edible oils (13.2%), machinery (12.0%), 
chemicals (8.6%), non-ferrous metals 
(7.19%), sugar (6.0%), fertilizers, foodstuffs, 
sundries, lumber, etc. On the other hand, 
the weight of fuel materials like petroleum 
is extremely small. 

Mitsui Bussan has been making a 
positive advance to strengthen its ties with 
leading manufacturing companies also 
belonging to the Mitsui group through 
financial assistances. As of the end of 
September, 1959, investments by Mitsui 
Bussan in those companies totalled ¥8,600 
million. Among the companies financially 
aided by Mitsui Bussan are Mitsui Petro- 
chemical and the Japan Atomic Energy 
Co. It also has invested in Japan-Rem- 


Mitsui Bussan’s Business Results 
(In million yen) 


Ualf-year N Profit Dividend 
Term Sales Pronto rate 
ending ZOnvS (%) (%) 

Sept., 195:8% 25 178.074. 562 43 16 
Mar., 1959 . . . 188,425 901 43 16 
Sept. 1959 ee eats sede One 42 14 
Price Movement of 
Mitsui Bussan’s Shares 
: Turnovers 
High Low (In 1,000 
shares) 
L959 —Nove 2 2 2 4 ¥331 3298 15,350 
Decree nee 342 290 46,148 
1960—Jan. 4 eae Pie. 377 322 48,768 
CDi ee 431 357 57,313 
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resent capitalized at ¥6, 222, 578, 000, plus 
internal reserves totalling 3, 000,000,000. 
The company is certain to make a more 
energetic growth with the progress of 


_ trade and exchange liberalization now in 


swing. 


Sumitomo Electric Industries 


Sumitomo. Electric Industries, a leading 
manufacturer of electric wires and cables 
in this country, is noted for its unique 
zeal for technical renovation. Capitalized 
at 4,500 million (by the last expansion 


_ in October, 1957), the company’s sales in 


the six-month term ended March, this 
year are estimated to have well topped 
*£15,500 million to near the 15,700 mil- 
lion mark, including £11,000 million worth 
of electric wires and cables, 2,000 mil- 
lion worth of special metal wires, and 
¥ 1,000 million worth of sintered alloy 
tools, an increase of some 18.0% over the 
sales in the preceding term (ended Sep- 
tember, 1959) at 13,187 million. In 
parallel, the earnings for the term under 
review are expected to have accordingly 
increased principally on the strength of 
larger sales of its main products—electric 
wires and cables. With the reserve for re- 
tirement allowances and other internal 
reserves liberally set aside, therefore, the 
profit for the term (with tax) is estimated 
to have reached about ¥1,200 million, a 
comfortable hike of over 20.0% over the 
profit for the preceding term, with the pro- 
fit rate against the paid-up capital (44,500 
million) soaring to 53.0% against 44.0% 
a term ago. Thus, the current dividend 
rate of 12.0% (per annum) may well be 
easily maintained with the increasing pos- 
sibility of another capita! expansion. A\l- 
though the company is apparently very 
cautious in making a decision on another 
capital increase, chances are getting ripe 
for a new boost. During the period of 
two years and a half since its capital was 
hiked to £4,500 million (in October, 1957), 
its debts swelled from 4,700 million (as 
of September, 1957) to 6,500 million (as 
of the end of 1959, and the total outstand- 
ing balance of debentures also rose from 
£850 million to ¥1,350 million in the 
interim. The company is also in need of 
more funds to finance plant and equip- 
ment investment operations. The com- 
pany’s new plant at Yokohama, now under 
construc- tion, requires 2,200 million for 
its firststage project. Rationalization of the 
company’s main plant in Osaka and two 
branch factories at Itami and Nagoya 
demands the additional spending of about 
¥2,000 million. With fresh funds totall- 
ing some £4,200 million needed, the com- 
pany plans to raise one half out of its 
internal reserves and the remaining half 
by loans from external sources. Hence, 
an immediate capital expansion may be 
dispensable, but will become necessary as 
borrowings are likely to mount with the 
progress of factory construction and re- 
juvenation projects. With the Yokohama 
factory scheduled to be completed in Octo- 


> ber, this yest 48% the prods of | 
ized communication cables at the monthly 


capacity of some ¥200 000,000 second- 
stage construction operations are certain 
to follow in the wake, particularly as the 
company is expected to make a positive 
advance to fields other than electric wires 
and cables. An example in this direction 
is a recent financial tieup arranged be- 
tween Sumitomo Electric Industries and 
Nippon Dunlop Rubber (under which the 
former furnished 500 million of the 
latter’s capital of 1,250 million). Taking 
all these recent developments taken into 
account, a new capital expansion appears 
inevitable sooner or later for Sumitomo 
Electric Industries. In the absence of any 
particularly drastic change in the keynote 
of the electric wire-cable industry, the next 
capital expansion will come into the lime- 
light toward the close of 1960 with the 
Yokohama plant begins operation on a 
paying basis. The new capital expansion 
will come in the form of either a 50.0% 
boost or a 2/3 increase, but the present 
12.0% dividend will be kept unchanged. 
The market price of Sumitomo Electric 
Industries’ share has been stable without 
making any wide fluctuations, but the 
current price of 116 (3250 share) gives 
a yield of 5.0%, a fair showing for a stock 
of a leading Japanese firm. As of the 
end of September, 1959, the company had 
5,432 employees on its payroll. The move- 
ment of business results and the fluctua- 
tions of share prices of Sumitomo Electric 
Industries in recent terms were as follows: 


Sumitomo Electric’s Business Results 
(In million yen) 


Half-year Net Profit Dividend 
Term Sales profits rate rate 
ending (%) (%) 

Sept., 1958 . .. 10,114 437 19 12 
Mar., 1959 . .. 10,451 411 18 12 
Sept.,, 1959 eon. 13, 18% 489 22 12 


Price Movement of 
Sumitomo Electric’s Shares 


Turnovers 

High Low (In 1,000 

shares) 
195J—Nov. .... ¥117 ¥106 1,851 
OC. ste a, as 118 92 1,979 
1960—Jan. 3s 133 97 11,172 
Feb. 3. ac 128 115 2,952 

Source: The Oriental Economist. 


Toyo Rayon Co., Ltd. 


Toyo Rayon Co., Ltd. wa3 cstablished 
in 1926 by Mitsui Bussan K.K. to special- 
ize in the production of chemical fibers at 
a plant erected at Ishiyama in the City of 
Otsu, Shiga Prefecture. The company 
started manufacturing rayon filament by 
the Viscose process in August, 1928. With 
the business of the company having fared 
well, the company’s shares were placed on 
the stock market in 1933. In 1935, Toyo 
Rayon started producing rayon staple, and 
a new plant was constructed at Seta, also 
in Shiga Prefecture in 1938 for the manu- 
facture of spun rayon yarn and fabrics. 
In 1939, another new plant was erected at 
Kanazu, Fukui Prefecture for rayon fila- 
ment fabrics, followed by the construction 
of two other plants in 1940 at Ehime (for 
rayon staple, spun rayon yarn and fabrics) 


and at Nagoya (for processing and dyeing). 
Toyo Rayon Co. at present has the daily 


iene yarn, 


18 t 
rayon and 102.6 tons y 
is equipped with 153,200 pindles | 
rayon and 1,347 weaving machi 
various fabrics. ai 
Ses Company; hin had been e eng 


contracted: in eee in 1950. sin 
the company went into a technical t 
contract with EJ. du Pont de Nem 
& Co. (U.S.) for nylon, and its pres 
daily capacity stands at 62 tons in short-— 
fibre nylon and 15 tons in long-fibre nylon. 
The company also signed a technical tieup oe 
contract with Imperial Chemical Industries | 
(Britain) for the manufacture of Tetoron — 
(a polyester fibre) at its Mishima plant 
Shizuoka Prefecture (completed in 1958), 
which now has the daily capacity of 
tons in long-fibre Tetoron and 24.2 oa 
of short-fibre Tetoron. 

Specializing mostly in spun rayon, Nylon ~ 
and Tetoron, the company sales in the 
half-year term ended September, 1959 were 
divided into 65.0% of Nylon, 12.0% of 
Tetoron, and 23.0% of rayon filament and 
spun rayon items. The company’s ex- 
ports amount to about 23,000 million 
annually, of which Nylon accounts for 
about 16,000 million. ; 

For the future expansion, the company 
has been making positive preparations to 
advance to acrylonitrile as well as polyole- 
fine items, and the production of polypro- 
pylene is being industrialized through a 
tieup with Mitsui Chemical, which has 
signed a provisional technical tieup con- 
tract already with Montecatini Societa 
Generale per l’Industria Mineraria e 
Chemica (Italy). Toyo Rayon has been 
noted for its high profit rate and rational 
management, and is well guarded against 
international competitions even in time of 
depression. Hence, its share is one of the 
blue-chip issues on the market. Mean- 
while, the company at its recent share- 
holders meeting decided to establish a 
1,000 million foundation devoted to 
establish a *£1,000 million foundation 
devoted to the advancement of technical 
and scientific researches. 


> 


Toyo Rayon’s Business Results 
(In million yen) 


Half-year Profit Dividend 
Term Sales rate rate 
ending ErGnts ec) 
1958—Mar. .... 28,948 1,874 63 20 
Sept. . 25; 870 ol, o02) 40) 20 
1959—Mar..... Son2etee ol ease 18 
Septic. <u OT, O00) sor oc0mee DO) 18 
Price Movement of Toyo Rayon’s Shares 
“re Turnovers 
High Low (1p 1.000 shares) 
1959—Nov. .. . ¥309 280 6,400 
Dec. 300 242 9,520 
1960—Jan. 281 245 9,716 
eb. 270 233 14,524 


Toyo Rayon’s Sales Itemized 
(In mtllion yen) 


Sept., March, Sept., 
Items 1958 1959’ 1959 

Rayon filament & 
‘Spun tayionue aa 6,767 7,154 8,450 
Vion? ies ee 17,877 22,694 24,550 
Peloroni, eae 1,231 3,376 4,458 
"Dotalstecd cena acre 25,875 33,224 37,458 
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History of Takashimaya dates back to 1831 when Mr’ 
Shinshichi Iida I—ancestor of the present president Mr. 
Keizo Iida—opened an small dry goods store in Kyoto. In 
the following 130 years, Takashimaya achieved a _ phe- 
nomenal progress and now it is counted as one of the 
“Big Four” department stores in Japan. 

Takashimaya has three major stores—one each in 
Osaka, Tokyo and Kyoto and the store’s major strength 
lies in dry goods, furniture and decorative goods. With 
loyal clientele in its hand, Takashimaya’s three major 
stores chalked up the total sales of 33,100,000,000— 
third biggest in Japan only after Daimaru and Mitsukoshi 
—during 1959, 

Takashimaya has long been noted for its progressive 
management. One good example of this is its opening 
of Takashimaya Inc. in New York in October, 1958. 
Although comparatively small in floor space (only 6,000 
sq.m.), the New York store virtually spearheaded the 
overseas invasion of Japanese department stores and con- 
tributed much to the ‘‘Japan Boom’ in the United States. 
The cardinal objective of the New York store is to acquaint 
the American citizens with the genuine and the traditional 
of Japan’s handicrafts and industrial arts, thereby creat- 
ing atmosphere of friendship and amity between the two 
countries. Few wculd doubt the success of Takashimaya 
in this particular respect and the future role of Taka- 
shimaya in New York is indeed heavy as well as rosy. 


Head Office: No. 14, 6-chome, Nambashinchi, 
Minami-ku, Osaka 


New York Takashimaya 
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Commodity Market 


Tron & Steel :—Market prices of steel products have continued 
dull since the start of 1960 with medium and small bars and 
shapes particularly in the background, although key manufac- 
turers have been endeavoring to retain the list prices through 
_ the operation of the “collective open sales” system and other 
counter-measures. The movement of market prices of major 
steel products since November was as follows: 


Bars Shapes Plates 
Month end (19 mm) (6x65 mm) (12 mm) 
1959—November ...... ¥ 39,300 £41,500 50,000 
December. ...... 38,800 40,500 49,000 
#960—January . 02.20% . 37,500 38,000 47,500 
Eebnuany, 05, sc.2+0 < 37,300 38,500 47,000 
earch tents cn 37,300 38,500 46,500 


The monthly production of iron and steel products has been 
_increasing w:th crude steel particularly ahead, as follows: 


Monthly Production of Steels 


(In 1,000 tons) 
Hot-rolled Ordinary 


Crude Steel Steel Products 
Output Stocks* 

195o—September . =... 1,458 1,106 728 
Octobeumm.. eo. his. 1,575 1,195 767 
November. ...... 1,589 1,184 818 

i December. 3% 52.27% 1,603 1,178 807 
1960—January .<«.2 02. 1,650 1,124 882 
February... — <0: «os. 1,674 1,188 822 


* Makers and wholesalers inclusive. 
Source: Japan Iron & Steel Federation. 


With new plants and furnaces planned in rapid succession, 
the production of iron and steel products is bound to leap 
further with the production targets for fiscal 1960 (starting 
April) set at 11,770,000 tons for pig iron (as compared with 
10,059,000 tons in fiscal 1959), 19,570,000 tons for crude steel 
(18,233,000), 14,000,000 tons for ordinary steel products (12,- 
806,000 tons), and 970,000 tons for special products (943,000 
tons), according to production schedules submitted by manu- 
facturers to the Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 
Meanwhile, Japan’s exports of steel products in calendar 1959 
aggregated 1,805,000 tons, almost equal to calendar 1958 ship- 
ments at 1,837,000 tons in quantity, but the total export 
value stood at $290,000,000, eclipsing 1958’s $ 270,000,000 and 
topping the past peak of $275,000,000 in 1955. Japanese steel 
manufacturers have placed the export goals in fiscal 1960 at 
1,356,500 tons for ordinary steel products (1,242,000 tons in 
fiscal 1959), and 5,000 tons for semi-finished products (45,000 
tons). Whether the set goals may be attained, however, iS 
considered problematic in view of the general decline of ex- 
portprices on the world markets, particularly in steel-producing 
countries in Europe. With the domestic demand for steel 
expected to continue upward, active equipment expansion 
projects are planned. Although the domestic production of 
pig iron rose 28.0% in 1959, it was not enough to cope with 
the 37.0% gain of crude steel, and contracts for the imports 
of some 746,600 tons of pig iron were concluded in 1959. 
The number of blast furnaces which stood at 31 in 1959 will 
be increased to 52 in 1960. Inclusive of other steel-making 
equipments, plant-equipment investments by 56 major Japa- 
nese steel manufacturers in fiscal 1960 will aggregate ¥216,- 
550 million, up some 50,000 million over the estimated fiscal 
1959 spending at 166,170 million. 


Raw Silk :—Raw silk started March in a dull tene with the 
quotation (current-month delivery) low at a little below 3,000 
per kg. The market, however, began to recover gradually later 
with the price back to around ¥3,155 toward the close of 


March. With the supply-demand balance due to tighten in the 
lean-delivery season in May through June, the market will 
continue stiff for some time. In the meantime, the Raw Silk 
Price Stabilization Council on March 31 announced the deci- 
sion to set the maximum and minimum prices of raw silk at 
¥3,335 and ¥2,335 per kg. 


Cotton Yarn:—The cotton yarn market, which stood com- 
paratively firm in March with the quotation (30s: current-month 
delivery) up from the month’s low of 177.2 to 189.5, pro- 
ved rather dull in April. The hesitation on the part of proces- 
sors to make early restocking endeavors was one of the dam- 
pers to the market. Another deterrent to the market was the 
increasing tendency among subcontractor-weavers to ally them- 
selves with bigger interests which has worked to reduce the 
volume of their yarn purchases at their own risks. Exports 
of cotton goods have continued fair, but the yarn inventories 
have been on the hike despite the dwindling stocks of fabrics, 
another impact on the yarn prices in the market. Meanwhile, 
the Japan Cotton Spinners Association reported that the March 
production of cotton yarns totalled 227,590 bales, declining 
11,677 bales from the February output. The March produc- 
tion comprised: pure cotton yarn, 221,691 bales (down 11,900 
bales); mixed-spun cotton yarn, 1,833 bales (up 55 bales); cotton- 
spun rayon mixed yarn, 1,445 bales (up 338 bales); other yarns, 
2,921 bales (down 170 bales). 


Woollen Yarn:—Woollen yarn prices have continued strong 
since January. With the price (current-month delivery) low at 
£1,325 per lb. in January, it climbed to 1,374 in February, 
rose to 1,449 in March and further hiked to ¥1,482 in the 
early part of April. In the absence of particular dampers or 
stimulants, however, no change in the basic keynote of the 
woollen yarn market was in evidence, although a gradual im- 
provement has been noted in the supply-demand balance. The 
outlook, however, is not unconditionaliy rosy, as the certain 
increase in wool purchases upon the progress of import libe- 
ralization and the positive advance of synthetic fibres will offer 
formidable obstacles sooner or later. 


Chemical Fibres:—The rayon filament yarn prices, which 
marked time in March, began to stiffen somewhat from the 
early part of April with the quotation (current-month delivery) 
rising to 178.00 from the March low at ¥170.00. With wea- 
vers apparently ready to start purchases for April-June ope- 
rations, the market is bound to continue buoyant. Equally 
upward were the quotations of spun rayon yarns which leaped 
to around ¥110.00 in late March from the month-start low at 
¥ 106.50. Dwindling stocks and a new inquiry from Indonesia 
(for about 15,000,000 Ibs.) were the two major stimulants. 

Meanwhile, the Japan Chemical Fibres Association reported 
that the March production of chemical fibres amounted to 
46,238 tons, increasing 4.1% over the February output. On 
the list of March gainers, outstanding were acetate staple (up 
33.2%), acetate yarn (up 26.7%), nylon (up 13.5%), and poly- 
vinyl chloride (up 16.4%). 


March Production of Chemical Fibres 
(In metric tons) 


March Indices 
1960 (Feb.=100.0) 

Rayon filament yarn 2). sya 2 5 2 Might 104.0 
Cupra ammonium yarn.......... 1,202 107.4 
Rayon staple: hcscus « maeemsnt Bron nae 24,705 100.7 
‘Acetate: Yarn te Gy eo eee asuee cs, scak uel tops 978 126.7 
Acetate staple: cs. 4)... 2 Sen oe oe ees 349 133.2 
High-tenacity rayon............ 2,158 104.3 
\igvipi, A aueeaen Ges peo dee oO o mows 3 1,809 108.9 
iN aes Be Mees. 5 ee ome er amp ce OROle 113.5 
Minyliden eee — 1G Sie fede ee: 258 100.4 
Acrylonitriles, |. i tcm. “ee Ses, see) ae 1,880 105.3 
Polyvinyltehloridey” a. =n. on «ane ae 411 117.4 
"PEtOrOl argc ieee eh ae) auls ees a, eee 1,847 3S 
Rolyebhvlene ey cr cl eee) eer nee eee 91 112.3 
TP otaliarswee ca et aseertotae ease eere eae ee 45,938 104,1 


Source: Japan Chemical Fibres Association, 
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for the low cost, mass production of urea. 

a ee Urea is now coming into ever increasing 

~ io / —— @ demand all over fhe world and is used 
as an important chemical fertilizer and 
in the manufacture of synthetic resins and 
many other chemical compounds of im- 
portance. In addition, Toyo Koatsu has 
successfully developed a new poly-urea 
fiber URYLON, § superior in many 
ways to nylon and dacron! 


MAIN PRODUCTS : 


UREA 

AMMONIUM SULPHATE 

CALCIUM SUPERHOSPHATE 
METHANOL, FORMALDEHYDE, 
ACRYLONITRILE, SODIUM CYANIDE 
SYNTHETIC RESINS (UREA, MELA- 
MINE, POLYESTER AND STYRENE 
ACRYLE COPOLYMERIC RESIN) 


TOYO KOATSU 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Mitsui Daini Bekkan Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan. 
Cable Add.: “TOATSUIND TOKYO” 


Streptomycin, Mycillin, Carzinophilin, 
Mitomycin C, I-Lysine, Fertilizers, 
Glutamic acid, Butanol, Acetone, Plas- 


ticizers, Alcohols, Distilled Spirits, ete. 


President 


Benzaburo Kato Se 


Head Office: 
Ohtemachi, Bldg., 
4, 1-chome, Ohte-machi, Chiyeda-ku, Tokyo 
Tel.: Tokyo 201-7211 

Plants: Hofu, Ube, Sakai, Fuji, Morioka, 


Nishinomiya, Tokyo, Tochigi, 
Tsuchiura & Ohchi 


<> KYOWA HAKKD KE 
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New Peak for Steel Output (Yawata 
Iron & Steel Co.) 

| The production of iron and steel pro- 
_ ducts at the Yawata Works of Yawata 
Iron & Steel Co., Ltd, in fiscal 1959 
(April, 1959 through March, 1960) reached 
_ an all-time peak, with pig iron at 2,958,- 
966 tons, crude steel at 4,335,877 tons and 
_ hot-rolled ordinary steel products at 3,361,- 
471 tons. 


- Diesel Locomotives to Thai 
Ltd.) 

Hitachi, Ltd. has concluded a contract 
_ with the National Railways of Thailand 
for the delivery of 25 diesel electric locomo- 
tives valued at about £1,300 million. The 
_new Thai order comprises 10 diesel locomo- 
tives for passenger trains (authorized capa- 
city, 950 h. p: weight, 72 tons with the 
_ maximum speed of 90 kms. per hour) and 
15 diesel locomotives for freight trains 
(ditto with the maximum speed of 70 kms. 
per hour). The delivery is scheduled to 
be made in November, this year. It is 
‘recalled that five diesel locomotives of the 
same type were delivered to the Thai Na- 
tional Railways by Hitachi in 1958. 


(Hitachi, 


For Land Machinery (Harima Shipbuilding 

& Engineering) 

With the object of making a positive 
advance in the production of land machin- 
ery under a 10-year expansion plan, 
Harima Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., 
Ltd. has announced a divisional reorgani- 
zation. In the annual sales of the com- 
pany, the shipbuilding division generally 
accounts for the overwhelming portion of 
about 85.0% in contrast to 15.0% for the 
land machinery division. Under the 10- 
year plan, the company will endeavor to 
have the annual sales equally divided be- 
tween the two divisions. To that end, the 
company will erect new land machinery 
plants in Central Japan and Hokkaido. 


Largest Diesel Engine Built (Mitsubishi 
Nippon Heavy Industries, Ltd.) 
Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Industries, 

Ltd. made a trial operation of a new 

MAN diesel engine (12-cylindered : 22,000 

h.p.), the largest in the world, at its Yoko- 

hama shipyard on March 30. The new 

diesel engine, with each cylinder 84cm in 
diameter and 160cm long, will be attached 
to a giant tanker (73,000 w/t) to be built 
for Olympus Shipping Co. A 9-cylindered 

diesel engine of the same type (16,500 h.p.) 

was completed by the same company last 

year to equip a 40,300-ton tanker com- 
pleted by the company for Mitsubishi 

Shipping Co. at the close of 1959, 


Company Notes 
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Knowhow Export to Italy Signed (Mitsu- 
bishi Rayon Co.) 

Mitsubishi Rayon Co., Ltd. has signed 
a provisional contract with Sic Edison 
Co. (a subsidiary to Edison Electric Co. 
of the U.S.) for the export of technology 
pertaining to the production and process- 
ing of methacrylic resin. It is recalled 
that Kurashiki Rayon some time ago con- 
cluded contracts for the exports of 
technology for manufacturing Povyal, an 
intermediate material for Vinylon. 


Australian Knowhow for Sensitized 
Paper (Riken Optical Industries, Ltd.) 
Riken Optical Industries, Ltd. has com- 

pleted the conclusion of a contract with 

the Australian Government for the in- 
duction of Australian knowhow for manu- 
facturing certain business machines and 
color sensitized paper. The Australian 

Government owns patents for such 

knowhow. Under the contract, Riken 

Optical Industries is exclusively authorized 

to manufacture and sell in Japan the pro- 

ducts covered by the patents. 


Polyester Resin Production Up (Takeda 

Pharmaceutical Industries) 

Takeda Pharmaceutical Industries, Ltd. 
has applied to the Ministry of Internatio- 
nal Trade & Industry for permission to 
induct from overseas technological know- 
how for the manufacture and processing 
of polyester resin. According to Takeda’s 
pian, the company expects to induct know- 
how concerned from Donald Frederick 
Osmar (U.S.) with the object of boosting 
the annual production of polyester resin 
from the present 600 tons to 900 tons 
during 1960 and further to 1,800 tons in 
1961. 


Smaller Diesel Truck (Jsuzu Motor Co.) 

A new small-type diesel-engined truck 
“Elf” (loading capacity, 2 tons) has been 
placed on the market by Isuzu Motor Co., 
Ltd. This is the smallest diesel-engined 
(2,000 cc) truck made in this country. 
The company marketed a gasoline-engined 
truck of the same type under the same 
name some time ago. 


Medium-Size Tanks for Defense Agency 
(Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Industries) 
Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Industries, 

Ltd. has completed the manufacture of two 

medium-sized tanks (35 tons: STA-3 and 

STA-4)by order of the Defense Agency. The 

manufacture of the new tanks was made 

possible with the collaboration of Japan 

Steel Works, Ltd., which takes charge of 

the manufacture of guns with which the 

tanks are equipped. The new medium-size 
tanks are so constructed as to operate 


efficiently under specific topographical con- 
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ditions in this country. It is understood 
that the Defense Agency will have more 
than 10 such tanks manufactured by Mi- 
tsubishi Nippon Heavy Industries annual- 
ly in and after 1961 to replace about 700 
tanks leased by the U.S. Forces. 


Light Oil U.S.-Bound (Maruzen Oil Co., 

Ltd.) 

Maruzen Oil Co., Ltd. has concluded a 
contract with Mobile Overseas, Ltd. (U.S.) 
for the annual export of 90,000 tons of 
light oil. Under the contract, the export 
shipments of Japanese light oil will be 
made to the east coast of the United 
States for the first time, as the past ship- 
ments of light oil by the same company 
have so far been destined solely for the 
west coast. 


Crane Sales to India (Ishikawajima Heavy 

Industries) 

Ishikawajima Heavy Industries, Ltd. has 
concluded contracts for the exports of 
various cranes valued at 31,300 million 
to India. The contracts resulted from a 
series of international tenders held in 
India for cranes to be used at ports, power 
stations and steel works. Included in the 
contracts concluded are cranes bound for 
the Ports of Bombay and Calcutta. 


Water Wheels to Mexico (Tokyo Shibau- 
ra Electric) 

Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. has 
received an order from the Electric Power 
Board of the Mexican Government for 
two sets of 50,000H.P. water wheels to 
be used by the Santa Rosa power station 
in Mexico. The contract was awarded to 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric through an inter- 
national bidding held in 1958, at which 
14 leading electric machinery makers par- 
ticipated from all parts of the world. The 
two water wheels ordered are for the fall 
of 83.3 metres and are worth about 
¥£ 200,000,000 with the delivery deadline 
set at 19 months for the first and 20 months 
for the second. Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
has so far received five Mexican orders 
for water wheels. 


New Cellophane Casting Machine (Mi- 
tsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering) 

A new-model cellophane casting machine 
designed for specific cellophanes will be 
manufactured by the Hiroshima shipyard 
of Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Co. for Nippon Kako Seishi Co. The 
major features of the new machine are: 
cellophane manufacturing speed, 15-50 
metres per minute; width of cellophane, 
1,000 mm; daily production capacity, 2 tons. 
The shipbuilding company has been 
manufacturing cellophane casting ma- 
chines through a technical tieup deal 
with Bon Cohon Co. (U:S.). 
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Nihon no Tekko Sangyo—(Japan’s Iron & Steel Industry) 
_ Un Japanese) Compiled by Seiji-Keizai Kenkyusho (Politico- 
_ Economic Study Institute) and Published by Ti oyo Keizai 

Shinpo-Sha. Pp. 225. Price : 300. 

Japan’s iron & steel production in 1959 stood on the high 
level of 16 million tons—precisely double the pre-war peak 
and placing 5th among the world’s leading steel manufacturer- 
_ ing countries (after only the U.S., U.S.S.R., West Germany 
and England). The total production in terms of value on the 

other hand, is tantamount to about 40% of the total produc- 

ion of manufacturing industries. The number of those working 
_ in iron & steel industry also accounts for about 40% of the 
_ total number of workers in manufacturing industries as a 
_ whole. Of Japan’s total exports in the fiscal 1958, steel and 
Steel products including steel ships and machinery accounted 
for a third. The current book is a meticulous survey and 
analysis of these and other interesting facts and characteristics 
of Japan’s post-war steel industry. Some of the highlights of 
_ the book concern the following three problems. 

1) Before the war, the now-defunct Nippon Seitetsu (semi- 
Government organization) held a lion’s share of Japan’s steel 
industry with such Zaibatsu-backed enterprises as Japan Steel 
Tube, Kawasaki Steel, Sumitomo Metal and Kobe Steel Works 
holding secondary position to the giant steel company. After 
the war, Nippon Seitetsu were divided into two corporations— 
Yawata and Fuji, while other steel companies carried out 
large-scale facilities inovation programs. The result is a 
severer competition among Japan’s steel companies. 

2) At the same time, small- and medium-sized steel corpora- 
tions have gradually becom2 affiliated with one or other of 

the above-mentioned giant steel makers. 

3) While in the pre-war days, steel corporations relied 
heavily on the military demands, in the post-war days, demands 
for such purposes as economic recovery, durable consumer 
goods and exports have replaced the military demands. 

4) Introduction of sup2rior foreign techniques in the hope 

of building up competitive strength on the international markets 
has been energetically promoted after the war and the result 
_ in the fact that Japan’s present steel-making facilities being 
no inferior to those in the highly advancedly foreign countries. 
(K.Y.) 
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Economic Development—Theory, History, Policy: by Gerald 
M. Meier and Robert E. Baldwin. Published by Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., Tokyo, 1960. Pp. 588. Price: $3.05 or ¥ 1,100. 
Few topics are more timely and more vital than that 

covered by this work, and the authors have done an excellent 

job of analyzing the problem from all aspects—theoretical, 
historical and political. The non-economic aspects are examined 
as well as the economic ones. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first part outlines 
the various theories of economic development, extracted from 
the over-all economic systems of the Classicists, the Marxists, 
the neo-Classicists, the Schumpeterians and the post-Keynesians. 
Stress is given to both the similarities and the differences 
between the various theories, and to their relationship to 
conditions of the world at the time of their conception. 

The second part gives an historical outline of world economic 
development, centering-on Great Britain, from just before the 
Industrial Revolution down to the present day. By showing 
how various factors, both domestic and international, have 
interacted in the past, and with what effects, an insight iS 
given as to what can be expected in the future. 

Part Three treats of accelerating development in the under- 
developed countries, giving the basic characteristics of countries 
in this catagory, outlining the obstacles to—and requirements 
for—their development, and discussing the policy issues—both 
domestic and foreign—involved in increasing their rate of 
development and the prospects for such development. The 
outlook given is hopeful, but emphasis is laid on what must 
be done by both the rich countries and by the underdeveloped 
countries themselves. 


_ problem of maintaining development in the rich 


discussing the reasons for having continued development 
a goal, outlining the character of their economies, and givi 
the requirements, policies and prospects for their furthe 
growth. The outlook here is even more hopeful than in 1 
case of the poor countries, but the relationship of the one 
the other is also pointed out. » ae 

Three appendices list select readings in the socio-cultural — 
aspects of development, development programs and plans, 
and case studies of development, for those who want to pursue — 
the subject farther. (D.W. Vance) = 


Oxford Economic Atlas of the World. Second Edition. Publi- a 
shed by Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1959. Pp. 152 
Price ; 42s net. i 
This is the revised and much fuller edition of its famous 
predecessor, which has been enjoying a giant-sized popularity 
among the scholars and the businessman all over the world. — 
The contents and the statistics are greatly rejuvenated with 
Statistics up to 1957 included. In the texts, statistics as 
recent as the start of 1959 are included to assure every reader 
complete scholastic satisfaction. In this kind of reference 
book, the newness—or the recentness, if the reviewer can use a 
the immature word—is not necessarily the first prerequisite. 
However, the efforts of editors, who tried to give the most 
recent information on the world’s economic status, can not 
be too highly applauded. (K.U.) 


Far Eastern Economic Review 1969 Yearbook. It has 
always been a tradition of the Far Eastern Economic Review 
to publish a special edition at the end of each year. This 
time, however, the editors of the influential journal expanded 
the special edition into a compact and to-the-point yearbook. 
After taking a general review of 1959 in the Far East area, 
the yearbook continues on with some reflections on the pro- 
spects for 1960 in the same area. This is succeeded by a 
Round-Up of the 1959 Headlines at a glance, in alphabetical 
order of countries, and some special articles on the area’s 
most pressing problems. All in all, this is an ideal volume 
for the general readers as well as for the expert students of 
Asian affairs. (A.T.) 


British Industries & Their Organization (4th Edition) By 
G. C. Allen. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., London 
Pp. 332. Price: 25s net. 

The first edition of this world famous textbook on British 
industries made its debut as early as 1933, while the richly 
revised post-war edition appeared in 1957. The current edition 
is in fact the 4th revised edition with datas as near as 1958 
appended. Treated in full in the current edition are such 
urgent topics as the nationalization of industries and the rapid 
decline of coal and textile industries. The major strength and 
the usability of this book lie in its compact and easy-to- 
understand way in which information about each of the major 
industries is given to the reader. The current book is still a 
giant among other publications as the introduction to the 
important subject of industries. (U.K.) 


Books about Liberalism in Britain 
The Unservile State (Essays in Liberty & Welfare) Edited 
by George Watson. Published by George Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. 342. Price: 21s. net. 
The Liberal Future By Joseph Grimond. Published by Faber 
& Faber. Pp. 196. Price: 12s 6d net. 
The Liberal Case By Roger Fulford. Pp. 176. Price : 2s 6d net. 
The Liberal renaissance has been one of the most remar- 
kable features of British political life during the past few 
years. Under the leadership of Mr. Grimond, the Liberals 
have become an influential group in the House of Commons. 
Now, of course, the crucial question is—what next? Have 
the Liberals something positive to offer—a workable alterna- 
tive to both Socialism and Conservatism? By perusing these 
three books, you can get a panoramic view of what Liberalism 
in Britain actually is and possibly make a fairly accurate 
answer to the above questions. Few books offer more mental 
food to chew than these three for the students in politics and 
the political leaders in Japan and elsewhere. (AST) 
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‘ Finance & Banking 
‘Treasury Acct. with the Public (1) 
Bank of Japan Accounts (2) End of Year or 
Month 
Bank Note Issues. ..-- +--+: +++: 7°: 
Hoansootalin 20) a cuemtcneats celta lyme aC | 
Government Bonds.....-++:+ +: 1 o. 
Postal Savings and Postal Transfer Savings | 
(3) End of Year or Month 
All Banks Account (2) End of Year or Month 
Deposits 
Womans -o. ctl cn ted RS ce homme sane, 
Clearings of Bills (4) 
INumber:., <tc eeeceen ss) eu ei ard ween ee 


Amount: 3. jcc 6 ieee is sl ee cele 
Interest Rate on Loan of All Banks (2)... . 


migriet 61 va) (atoged es eles, 


Stocks 
Average Share Price(Tokyo Stock Exchange) 
(5) 


Dow Jones** 
Simple Arithmetic Means 
Tokyo Stock Exchange (5) 
Total Turnovers 
Investment Yields 


Prices 


Bank of Japan Wholesale Price Indices (2) 
Total Average 
Producer Goods. . 
Consumer Goods . 

Consumers Price Indices (6) 

PANICIty TP AVeragen a. ,+)uee sen nei ce 
WOO) (aes a Oboe Ma alo 8b) 5a cudeaet 

Tokyo Retail Price Indices (2) 

Tokyo Living Cost Indices (7) 

Foreign Trade Price Indices (1) 
Exports 
Imports 


SUieiselned's Kei sap sie, 8 )s8 eae) © Weyhe is) ele le. be. 


ee ed a asrs) (oo L8) Bie: ue) ce) Pol ote) ia e, cs) 'eh Ie: 


Foreign Trade 


Exports & Imports (1) 
xports . . 
Imports . 
Balance. = eo -. 
Foreign Trade Volume Indices (1) 


GL somiry Ou oh yy Og ey 


Total Receipts 
Total Expenditure 
Balance 


Production & Inventories 


Producer Delivery Indices (8) 
PAMMINGUStrieS\ ere ssh tee ne. 8 eles eas es 
Mining & Manufacturing 
Manufacturing ape mers eee in cane sie cee 
Raw Material Inventories Indices (8) ..... 
Producer Goods Inventories Indices (8) 
Mining & Manufacturing .......... 
Sellers Inventories Indices (8) 
Construction Works Started (9) 
Hor private Wivangeacwati cece cncocun one wus 
Others ke vees te Ride. ae eee 


Income 


Notes: 


at source. 


Fiscal Year 
100,000,000 


£100,000, 000 


tir) 


a0) 


1,000 bills 
¥ 100,000,000 
Per Diem Rate 
for ¥100 


Yen 


a 


Million Stock 
9 


% 


1952=100 


1955=100 


1952-100 
1946. 11=100 


1953=100 


Million Dollars 


”? 
” 


1953=100 


”? 


Million Dollars 


1955=100 


20 
”” 


r* 


re 


1,000 SM 


¥ 100,000,000 
1,000 tons 


¥ million 


1955=100 
10,000 


30 


Monthly - yen 


dy 


Monthly - yen 


ony 


1955 F.Y.=100 


1957 


| Ave. | Ave 


2,597) ¢» 2,510 


tls 654 


55,048) 


50,244 


161,191 
511,712 


2,304) 


535.57 
114.10 


7,692 
7.14 


179,992 
309, 950 


122.7 
4,284 
1,607 
2,677 

52 


19,259 
109.3 
32,664 
28,946 
109.8 


64,840 
58,129 


166,838 
569,395 


2,333 


S797 
110.36 


11,684 
6.66) 


125.4 
4,312 
1,547 
2,765) 

56 


19, 180 
112.8 
34,663 
30,638 
116.9 


10,294 


8,939 
74,136 


68,028) 


183,445 
571,905) 


42,223 


6,918 
177,757 
388,421 


8,113 
3,388 
4,327) 
9, 254) 


69, 245) 
64,617 


15,673 
49,062 


2,209 


17,777 
101.7 
32,600 
30,836 
116.8 


15,136 
45,215 


2,209 


15,595 
33,786 


142.0 
4,456 
1,611 
2,873 
44 
18,649 
107.3 
32,988 
30,575 


120.6 


het eet 
© 1,334) © 1,243] © 1,118 © 1,110 


| 


d (7) The Oriental Economist. 
o (10) Economic Planning Agency. 

Fas of Dec. **New version of Dow-Jones average 
Economits carries the old version re-calculated and 


142.6 
4,101 
1,280 
2,821 
95 
18,129 
103.4 
30,784 
29,540 


111.2 


(4) Tokyo Clearing House. (5) Tokyo St 
) t. (8) Ministry of International Tr 
(11). Transportation Ministry. 
is in effect since January, 
adjusted from the new v 


158.12 


1,635 
4.24 


31,752 
29, 386 


116.8 


986.08) 1,028.07 


163. 20 


2,511 
4.18 


348 
435 
4 87 


1,361 


16,817 
35,500 


14,750 


16,998 
99.7% 


29,180 
26,485 


112.3 


i ade & Industry. 
(12) Japanese National Railways. 

1959. For the continuity of indexes, ho 
ersion. *** Corresponding months a year ago. « Revised 


ock Exchansge. 
(9) Ministry 
(13) Labor Ministry 
wever, The Oriental 
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2. Treasury Accounts with the Public 


(In ¥100.000,000) (Ministry of Finance.) 
: Thiscaigesae ae eeke es an Fic. ee eae a 
Items Oct aa * 1959 
Dec. Mar. Total ices ae te Lay Total Jan. Feb. Mar. 
4 General Account 
: nee nae 
AXESL Is ob ics eh trctc pate seen ae 2,485 2,681 10,151 2,620 2,880 3,012 3,400 11,913 997, 894 1,509 
ae ae Be ee ee ee 
ee NETS re he, cede es ¢ 
4 SOLA! ARS Sse tci a) TS 2,811 3,032 11,786 3,329 3,329 3,356 3,762) 13,660 1,082} « 1,034) 1,646 
4 fe cneewre 
. ecurity ee cet? eee 1 
Becca) Bo Be ee ee eee 
: Public Works Expenditure.) 1.1): 345 312 15175 230 235 421 415, 1,994 8 311 
5 Local Finance Equalization Grants . . 613 282 2,566 1,171 724 647 378 2:919 36 4 136) 206 
= Compulsory Education Expenditure. . 288 228 952 "261 192 346 178 "077 66) 4 64 48 
2 phere eae ere Oe. 1,367 925 4,397 1,137 913 1,375 1,023 4,449} a 254, 2 306 463 
= GtaLG Fee, teaty o, SOtAS Ge OE 3,093) 2,125 10,755 3,297 2,411 3,289 2,273 11,366 478 696 1,199 
a Balance cw. y eae ie vrais ea StH ce PS 4 282 907 1,031] «© 88 918 69 1,389 2,294 604, 2 338) 
Reco pounls and Others me 
; oodstu ONEEON he~.cortts etc Fike we Bolte: | eae Lea LL 804 64 ee -) 
— ‘ErusteRunds Bureau. 2 26. 6.8... ws O 295 147) Oo 504, 0 an x re ry a «: te o = 2 a oO - 
a Industrial Investment ........./) 40 19) 6 90) © 43, 6 44 30) © 44 33) & 23) © 77 © 10 50 
Road Improvement. ......... = — _ 187} 46 161) 6 291) 
4 National Railways and Nippon Tele- 5 i e Se dese ee A eter ae 2 
3 graph & Tel. Public paper atic. eat hea 4236) 316 123) 6 97 181) | 329 244) & 6) « 213 82) © 51 
= aie Corporation ..... 5 --| © a =) at os) ae cS) nb ) oO 6 441) 4 311) % 1,2¢6) oO 60} 44 76) © 175 
*. BErSMN ie, Ade sce ee. sb oitas tah fo) lean Cale 2 ce) 119 639 967 388 127 124 
< LS a ae eR ee Pe © 2,516 1,142) © 1,591} ww 46} — 262) © 3,066 1,308) © 2,074 : 790 ‘ 385 133 
Adjustment Items. . 52... .- 26 52} ©) 15) 4 118 4 8 22 6l] © 40) © 19 a 19 61 
ee Foreigm Exchange’ . 02. : 2 2s. --| & 686) © 350) & 1,935) H 473} | 411) 4 495} © 132) 6 1,513} 4 49) 2 344 © 177 
¥ WRARAMCB aN Gi coe eas ks ek Recike,<: || edkowaoo| 1,751 2.510) & 725 237; © 3,470 2,626} © 1,333 1,326) « 776 524 
3. Monthly Report of All Banks 
(January 1960 Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
Ail Ganlren —_ . en 
Debenture ay eee ame i ~ | ‘Leftover | Month-end, | Account 
. City Lodal Tee : , 
Issuing Total (86) from Pre. previous (16) 
abbas = | Banks (3) | pata | Banks (64) | Banks (6) "| “| mo. (86)_| year (87) | 
| 
Deposits 
Current Deposits... 3 «+ <5 jeer sss 24,114 822,788 215,551 52,075 1,114,529 1,125,570 1,142,778 _ 
Ordinary ‘Deposits . Sess: iar a 9,472 704, 369) 457,797 28,620 1,200,259 1,255,014 1,056, 742 _ 
Wenostts.iat Notice. 309% sec sss be teres 38,344 352,287, 109, 107 49 862 549,601 633, 153 459,535 _ 
MMMMER DO DOSIES: .. 2. oe Islitcioete: & (sie, Breet o8 17,644) 2,386,847) 1,368 , 006) 87,174! 3,859,674 3,825,308 3,171,861 - 
Special Deposits ~<Tais ks «sa ele e © 4,802 176,071} 59,533) 11,955) 252,363 244,477 208 , 074 —_ 
instalment SAVINGS #8 ..72i. cl lo Bente =| 44,159 136,374 3,550) 184,084 184,173 171,564 - 
Deposits for Tax Payment 5 aed, Baer be. ete $26 11,306 Oke 249 15,594 10,756 8,779 _ 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov’t Agencies .. . 511 135,912 = = 136, 423} 134,133 113,963 * 244,116 
OPREE OCHOSS 70. «mene kyie. 1M alm. - =) Gia 42 891) =| = 934) 1,106 876 ** 371,316 
PUOUALIEN Ks cts Uniobein: s crlel aM. 2 2 2% 95, 258} 4,634,635, 2,350, 083) 233, 488) 7,313, 465) 7,413,694 6,333,977 — 
Hornawed WMOney.., -emerers« st ote 2 os 15,184 416,428) 9,983 8,279 449 875 468,410 376,718 _ 
Due to the Bank of Japan On ee oe 3,221 261,480 5,146 1,730 271,579 305, 154 317,138 -_ 
Borrowings for Settlement of feicost Bills . 797 35,061 101 — 35,960 34,142 37,213 _ 
RANMONGY Brae wclal ic: Gr tees oe eee ts 2,027} 264,546 13,858) 10,397 290,828 269,156 287 , 281 _ 
| 
Cash and Deposit 
Cash in aad". eS Oat Ce ae Re ae 17,527 685,585 142,917| eer ash 881,265 938 , 569, 961,668 4,781 
Deposits with Domestic Money Organs . . 2,804 15,100 28,839 5,901 52,647 75,259 28,668 1,863 
ealiseoane Wer 6. fos 4 nc 2 epre aE: 11, 260 901 98,758 12,918 123,837 140,524 82,848 84,891 
Securities Bond 1,635 34,027 8,555 440 4 658! 45,430 45,468 53 
ie caine thas 4/085 57,572 30,059 288 92/006 90,893 86,145 1,867 
Foreign Bonds... sve see we ss 12 ete = = 1,750 1,748 2,778 - 
Corporate Debentures. .......-.-- 35,430) 516,390 338, 889 19,062 909,772} 890,810 705,603 5, 962 
rack at eed rs Es Shas. says 16, 79% 116,540) 38, 234| 7,819 179,386) 172,118) 142; 969) 7,361 
@chersbondsi. eee ss Sialaae oe 350! 729 1,321 4,212 6,614) 8,021| 4,465 29 
Pat em Oc oe ass 58,307 726,998 417,061 31,821  _1,234,188| 1,209,072} 987,431 15,274 
parece Etieee & 5 Ae eee 16,455 1,476,994 570,308 109,329 2,173,038 2,159,215 1,705,898 13,398 
Bank Acceptance Bills .........-- — 922 14,104 47 15,074 17,974 20, 699 = 
Gommerciali billsiees) <a eo caie ls sinew cess 16,455 1,475,010) 554,515} 109, 273) 2,155, 255} 2,138,107 1, 682, 653 = 
DocumentaryiBillg') o <0 chet. + chs es _ 1,011] 1,688 8) 2,708} 3,133 2,545 = 
inst Guarantee .......-- 745,759 2,464, 333 T, 286, 985) 95,904 4,592,983 4,592,076 4,032,607 561,956 
OOOO ae 2 a 50,264, 2,397,909] 1,226,779 92’R51| 3.777,164| —3,793,990| 3,361,681 141/316 
WannstomDceds tee Se ane sche 686,049 26,816) 45,019 2, 327| 760,212 746,768 617,962 152,283 
Gucndtclig we. Pek. ates 5 ts 85) 39, 607| 15, 186 726 55, 606) 51,317 52,964) i 
il 6 1,116 53, 181| 1,113] 491 55 , 923) 51,520 56,483 = 
ceca we ee 763,332, 3,994,458, 1,858,427 205,726) 6,821,944, 6 ,802,811| 5, 794,990 575,354 


Note : * Money in trust total Loan **trust. Figures in parentheses denote the number of banks surveyed. 


a 


4, Bank of Japan Ten-day Report 


(In million yen) 


(Bank of Japan) 


1960 1959 | 
Mar. 20 | Mar. 31 Mar. 31 | 
Manufacturing total. . . . .| 3,295,389} 484,811) 62,285) 3,313 
TIES Maoderahs e phates: joke rte 264,383; 16,722] 129,191 264 
mE. j 788 ; 156,397 Wood and Wood Products .; 123,853 070, 103, 82 
eee nee vit) gree 730° 508 te 306 : 1171 Paper & Related Products .| 195,764, 41,142 ae 
‘Government Deposits . ee 43,452 53,314) 199,406)/ 161,846 Printing & Publishing 66,788 Age : oa 
Shee Deposits 9. eee. 12,563} 12,102| 12, 132) 10,952 @hemicalsee ean 417,591) 1 ee ae 
ease vest Against Con: Glass & Ceramics..... 123,087 Ace oe 
_tingencies........ 46,028 46,028) 49,128 43,749 ibrayey ke SUSE ee oon 8 342,627 , he 
Other Liabilities ..... 45,371| 45,778, 48,015 55,634 © Non-ferrous Metals ....| 102,276) 13,216 ae 
(oa pers ae 10) on iis a7,it 10) eee eMachinery'& Tools| 27s;6s1 30°298 31,019 
R 5 5 ectric Machi ‘ 39; 5 
Reserve Funds ...... Piel) PALS 277 alates 23,527 eat te cahinery, @etock| weer 3P O08 38°587 
: Agriculture iy et-teleismcmt 15,809 904 15,493 
ARO UaRee as, co cn aa no 1,019, 675)1, 012, 201|1,257,887|| 1,963,380 Forestry & Hunting..... 14,331 90 T1463) 
’ ‘ap ishery) aa tne . 2. .| 78,845] 23,557) 23,989 
Minin gece etnies ES om 159,519) 35,632 16,430 
Metal Mining ..... OLS 39,375 9,283 1,94 
CoaleMinin gree. eee 98, 886 19,399 9,358 
ASSETS Constructiont rman emenenens 171,705 5,866 68, 836 
Whole e Retaily-es os a are al seer! 
LOM ce sites syreuia ese. 7s 25,521) 25,521) 25,521 447 Wholesale... ee 6.06 815, - k 
a BMP so) cage etiy ween Pat 8,065 7,660 7,425 Retail’ Sip ar acs wee es 186, 252 14,132} 131,875 
Discounted Bills ..... 60,381; 66,698) 59,809 43,576 Finance Insurance...... 106,652 236 12,610 
GANS mete sets oe a 363,727| 369,591) 365,847)| 368,713 RealEstate ......... 50,862 17,527 19,755 
Foreign Exchange Loans . - — — — Trans. & Communications . 345 782 169,484 38,757 
WoansstolGov tik). ss + SS = 3, 250) 7,150 Railways... 53. = « - 70‘052 26,412 297 
Government Bonds. . . .| 323,979; 300,750, 528,988 430,130 Shippingaeny en ememeue en 162,784) 112,164 14,129 
Foreign Ex. Accounts 200,447, 200,551, 200,660 142,926 Public Utilities ~~ 92.7: 252,186) 237,199 325 
Agencies Accounts... . 11,856) 15,780 ey ae ee Moe ee: es one 92,234 
Oo E 5, 24 ‘ 5 local Public Corporation . 568 AG = 
ei Cer Othersiews c)leueun enone 88, 15€ 6,339 88,134 
pein Raicah istttes te ,675|1,012,201'1, 257,887); 1,063,380 a 
oy ee i S| Total... vcmespne ee satsime as 6,766,338) 1,070,321) 2,182,736) 6,&21,373| 1,089,129) 2,203,126 


6. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 


(Bank of Japan) 


7. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 


(In million) — 


(Ministry of Postal Services) 


eh 


Tokyo 2 Osaka © ~~ ‘ 
SiRatewee Pe a Rate eae 5 Postal Savings Postal 
Year & Month | Over- the End ot) Over _ | the End o ; Mont Total 
on | Month- | Yncon | the Month Month Uncon- | the Month End ob Maa ; Rane ne 
End (sen) (million End (sen) (million Receipts |Payments) Balance 
Pe a (sen) ae yen) (Sm). ol Deis yen) yam 
1959: Oct.) 2.30 2.30 205,999 2.30 2.30 45,792 1959: Aug. 63,723 59,883 900,847 Lioth's} 908 ,560 
Noy.. 2.30 2.30 247 ,674 2.30 2.30 57,055 Sept. 64,165 61,987 903,024 16,294 919,319 
Dec. 2.30 2.30 214,165 2.30 2.30 54,259 OCT E es sca 84,352 71,310 916,067 9,336 925,403 
1960: Jan. 2.30 2.30 221,256 2.30 2.30 54,781 Noy 61,804 60,059 916,986 9,847 926,843 
Feb. 2.30 2.30 208 , 600 2.30 2.30 54,524 Dec 131,380 86,961 962,225 10,937 973, 162 
Mar. 2.30 2.30 188,713 2.30 2.30 49,902 1960s jane. 76,125 58, 687 978, 802 9,740 988 , 542 
1959: Mar... . 2.40 2.40 123,326 2.40 2.40 40,408 1969s Janveeecue « 80,138 62.399) 845 , 600 7,005 852,606 
8. Bank Clearings 9. Average Yields of Debentures 


(In billion yen) 
(Tokyo Clearing House) 


(Industrial Bank of Japan) 


All Clearing Tokyo Osaka Toa! Financial Debenture 
Year & Month — i i No 7 : ie € Poet a Month Kane Gov't aa =S eee 
. ro 0. lebenture 
ee Bills Amount Bills Amount Bills Amount Bonds ieee! Discount 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) ete ; 
1959: June 16,781 4,796 6,601 2,276 3,396 1,043 19 
, ; 601 5 . 5 59: June 6.324 2 ‘ ‘ 
co] wer) Gh) 8) a ee =| iB) ie) ea 
: ‘ 1983 @. ‘ Aug. = 7.720 7.621 6 : 
Sept 15,187 5,041 6,047 2,468 3,129 1,017 S i an 7 one 
ae oe 5,041 6,047 2,468 3,129 1,017 Sept. 6.324 7.720 7.621 6.643 7.905 
Novy 15,136 4,522 | 6/038 27186 3129 "923 ee aes 1 eet et ano Pee 
Dee. 21,500 | 5,975 | 8/490 | 9’gg4 | 4° ace 1,208 Dec. 24 1 be 1 ek Bye cae 
1960: Jan. 12,202 | 4,233 | 4’906 | 2°061 | 2°347 "850 1960: Jan. Oe ene | cg ea Momma seae ae 
, > | *y ’ ’ 0): Ja a 2 7 
Feb. 15,918 5,054 | 6,287 2; 464 3,287 1,052 Feb, | = tee 4601 oes 1883 
1959: Feb. | 13,416 4 ; 
ae | is Pa 371 5,339 2,052 2,760 957 1959: Feb. — 7,720 7.621 6.643 7.920 
Note: Table 6: How to Compute Per Diem Interest: : rs cilia = SS 


is widely in vogue in Japan. 


rate from the per 


365 sen or ¥3.65 per year or 


diem rate, multiply the latter by 365, 


For example 
3.65% per annum. a 


i é In addition to the usual annual rate in percentage 
This rate is expressed in sen (1/100 yen) as interest per day on ¥ 100 


a per diem rate of 1.0 sen on a principal 


computing interest by per diem rates 
of principal. To find the usual annual 
¥100 gives an interest of 
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10. Government Bonds 


(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
| mates wiecin Government Bonds Foreign Exchange Fund Bills Food Notes 
‘ Redem- Redem- 5 
r as ption | Balance Issue . ork | Balance Issue nepen Balance 
E 
fi ee SS Aaa cee 605 1,119 456 ,038 84,002 47,006 209 ,002 258,015 148,886 306,181 
3 hig Dae ei 389 431 455,996 153,000 133,000 229,000 133,005 58,166 381,020 
EATS. 04 CeCe ee 1 oo 3,354 460,430 127,000 119,000 237,000 307,052 285, 982 402,090 
tag to eee ee 141 460,782 115,000 139,998 212,002 74,039 147,977 328,152 
ee ae ee 215 461,131 111,046 131,002 192,046 244,054 286,814 285,392 
— ADRES oA ee eee 1,242 1,236 | 398,780 80,000 | 100,000 134, 088 204,017 221,064 280,017 _ 
; 11. Corporate Debentures & Public Corporation Bonds 
i (In million yen) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
; Corporate Debentures : A 
" End of Month panne Bonds Taductaall Bonde Total Public Corporation Bonds 
edem- 2 
2 Issue aoe Balance Issue Pres Balance Issue ee Balance Issue prices Balance 
1959: Sept. . . 31,955 15,634 766,974 16,100 4,984 
Oct we 35,899 17,497 | 785.376 15,745 47025 213631 38498 3947 1'e4t ost 67853 fon | 346048 
Nov. .. 34/912 17,380 | 802,908 17,957 4,526 | 526,562 59,436 227214 | 1,582,173 6,567 307 | 252,302 
Bess 4 39,984 19,524 | 823,368 16,495 3,733 | 539,687 63,310 23,292 | 1,622'155 6,830 34,190 | 259,099 
~ 1960: ae res Bo, DoL 16,479 840,421 14,860 5,214 549,333 55,044 21,971 | 1,655,229 6,652 277 265,474 
: (als tae 33,087 15,656 857, 853 14,750 4,168 560,919 55,218 20, 2k7y | cL, 691, 234 7,380 392 272,462 
‘ 
ee 1959: Feb. . oa 24,510 al 10,692 659, 201 15,640_ Lhe _ 3,023 b 416,841 44,040 14,051 | 1,280,176 3,890 335 204,133 
12. Contracts & Investments of Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
(In million yen) (Mutual Life Insurance Association) 
Mid- | ; ‘ ; ree ad 
End-Month Negotiable Securities 
_ End of Month encase Contract | poe | Call Loans Ba ee Others 
4 Amounts | Amounts | Total | Debentures | Stocks State posh 
1959: October ... | 193,884 5,021,068 324,015 (ee 0G3 132,214 10,423 119,911 44,683 3,692 7,229 
November. . 272,695 5,222,238 330,873 8,743 133,612 10,930 120,999 45,842 4,462 7,774 
December . . 227,404 5,335,657 341,297 7,004 1373225 10,998 124,352 47,860 4,117 8,330 
1960: January ... 152,783 5,398, 930 343,618 T3208 142,509 11,291 129,152 49,594 3,842 8,243 
1959: January .. . | 130,018 | 4,346,602 256, 833 4,910 117,522 8,219 | 107,269 | _—-38,546 3,895 6.393 
13. Contracts & Investments of Non-Life Insurance Companies 
a pallies pag) (Non-Life Insurance Association) 
ri Mid afey | J is i = ip: “eas ike a w) 
| | End-Month Nez ctiable Securities Asset 
End of Month | pee Contract pasne | Call Loans | <r : a Send Deposits | Cash Total 
| Ree tc Amounts we Total |Debentures| Stocks |\(Inc. Others) 
a * as a ao | = an ‘ 1 -. 9 irae i ta ae ia ~~ ) 
B50: Olet! os: os | 2,217,343 12,060,697 | 23,504 4,800 | 69,758 | 4,097 60,979 | 18,074 30,713 458 167,113 
INOVF Ee. a, lecsseoe.Faol |) L2,c06,177 | 23.559 4.782 70.659 4,223 61,673 18,222 31,174 552 170,410 
DEG. a) as | 2,606,076 | 12,394,470 | Za,ole | 2,794 | 71,953 | 4,254 62,633 | 18,537 32,323 283 171,961 
60zelan. 6 5. s 2,195,367 | 12,726,163 | 23,928 | 4,097 74,546 4,318 | 65,244 | 18,573 30,725 576 174,367 
WG Tans 5 | 1,794,452 | 10,796,165 | 22,086 Spe rege 2,519. | __55,857_|__17,469_|__28,180_|___585 _ 155,780 
14. Stock Issue Plan & Paid-Up Capital 
(In million yen) (Ministry of Finance) 
ee oe 1. .-.Stock Issue Pian ~ fives 7 Paid-Up Capital a 
F Over ¥50 million if Under ¥50 million | Total — ~ Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million Total 
Year & Month | No. of increase, | No. of | Increase | No. of | beens -| No. of nee aaae No. of oe No. of | Increase 
| Effective | | Effective | in | Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective in 
| Cases | Capital | Cases | Capital | Cases |. Capieal i Cases iit Capital | Cases Capital Cases | Capital 
959:\ August... . so ors 43 16,630 ) 346 8,150 389 24,780 29 14,998 333 7,044 362 24,998 
Gai nike wie 41 | 37,032 | 390 11,031 | 431 48, 063 22 10,156 344 10,000 366 18,819 
Metober.. . sss 39 27,168 356 10,168 395 37,336 59 45,736 388 8,663 447 59,389 
November ..... 30 27,299 329 10,425 359° | 37,724 16 15,080 347 13,653 363 23,516 
December ..... 61 75,341 324 6,364 389 81,705 66 46 , 383 435 10,481 501 56,864 
PO ANUATY « < eiie 6" | 44 22,753 314 6,301 358 | 29,054 26 30,017 230 4,336 256 34,353 
Rebruary ens. os 58 aLsior | 427 | 8,391 485 40,149 53 55,491 167 3,387 220 58,877 
1959: February ..... . i “31 | 15,096 204 | _ 3,115 “Sap Pe aso 8,310 240 | 3,240 | _—253 ‘| _11,549 
15. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1952=100) _ (Bank of Janene a 
Fi 0 lee rn oa j o ree ] ; “By Uses _ mine 
Metal & : Agricul- | > | Building es | : Pro- | - Con 
Year & Month Pee aes Textiles ae | Fuels ere) | Products | Sundries | ducer's con pamet ® 
j 2 Pe 108.4 : 133.7 | 79.0 | 90.9 100.6 15.5 | 103.4 
ha Poe Sars BaD, 1016 | 100.9 8.3 108-5 | 108.9 133.3 | 79.5 | 91.6 100.3 115.2 | 103.4 
anes. el. jue 101.53 | 100.6 78.2 108.5 109.7 132.9 76 | 290.5 100.0 115.1 103.5 
Sk ee eee 101.1 | 100.7 76.3 108.3 109.7 | 132.8 79.7 | 91.2 99.7 | 415.2 102.9 
es ee 101.0 | 101.0 75.6 108.6 108.8 | 132.5 80.0 91.4 99.6 | 115.0 102.9 
ee Maeet. a) we. CL Se ae Deed 19574.) 108.1 deep AR 7A| 188.5 | 198.0 Uta 99.39 


Notes: ~ Food Notes,i in Table 10 do ‘not Gnctude Korean food notes. Public Corporation Bonds are the total of Nagel Baila Bond and 
* Telephone & Telegraph Corporation Bonds. « Revised at source, 


17. Consumer Price Indices 


(1955=100) (Boreas of Statistics, ‘Prime Mi 
ae Total | Food | Staple | Nenstaple | Housing | Light & 
; Average | Bes Food Food 3 sl EA 
: 9. September ........ 104.4 102.1 101.0 102. i ~ 105. 
ns Goan ee 105°9 104.3 101.2 106.1 133.7 106.5 
*. Novembert. . 2 5. -g 0 - 105.3 102.7 100.7 we ae re 
All Cities December ~ 5 so .c 3% 105.3 102.0 100.4 102. ee ee 
ue 1960: January... 2.110: 106.2 103.0 100.4 104.6 125.4 112.0 
a Rebruary amit | ieee «4 106.3 103.9 100.3 106.0 5 i 
1959s Rebruanyl: eee. cumeseereas 102.8 101.2 100.8 101.4 118.8 ba are 
1959: September 7 ....... 106.5 104.8 104.5 104.9 127.7 ae 
E October= erate. = 107.8 106.4 104.5 107.2 128.5 Toe - 
November) Baya. . 2. -« 107.9 105.6 104.6 106.1 129.5 oe 
= December desma wes cies 108.0 105.1 104.3 105.4 14 es 
> Tokyo 1960s January see see 108.8 105.5 104.3 106.0 -4 108.3 
' Bebruaryene eoeaie. <..c 108.9 106.3 104.0 107.4 130. u 2 
March iiieesassvys ease se LOSES, 105.4 104.4 105.9 ISLS 08. 
1O59:e Marchi sais «5 Paces 105.4 104.1 104.9 103.8 124.7 103.4 
18. Labor Population Survey 
(In 10,000) (Labor Ministry) 
i Id and ov Agriculture & Non-Agricultural 
babe years ol an over occ Tce 
Total Total o : Not in ‘ 
Year & Month ; _Agricul- | Non-Agri-| Totally Lab INOtAaE At Not at At 
me i the follow. ture & cultural Unem- Fores: Work Work Work Work 
te EDT Forestry |Industries| ployed 
$900: Sept. .g. nee 9,297 6,488 | 4,367 1,610 2,787 45 1,969 19 1,589 i ee ps 
Oe fete Heres 9,305 6,498 4,548 Loe 2,790 4] 1,904 17 | 1,740 30 2,760 
BRIN OV cacistent an Nar teehee 9,311 6,506 4,456 1,611 2,843 44 1,999 +15 1,596 - 27 2,817 
Weeus cee, cece ce 9,318 6,513 4,248 1,378 2,869 46 2,210 123 1,355 28 2,841 
HOGS Tame oe) ve awie--o pees 9,326 6,525 4,101 1,279 2,821 55 2. 363 28 1,252 32 2,790 
eDiwet Coens. 5 9,334 6,536 4,202 1,292 2;910 51 aig 275 " 
NSO Sebi. See een x02 9,243 6,402 4,068 1,199 2,867 71 2,256 | 28 1,162 32 2,838 


19. Labor Disputes & No. of Participants 


(1,000 Participants) 


(Labor Ministry) — 


Dispute Total 


Accompanied by Disputes 


Year & Month = Total Strikes Work Slowdown Business Control i 
: No. of | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of No. of Par- | No. of No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par — 
Cases ticipants Cases | ticipants Cases ticipants Cases ticipants Cases ticipants 
LOSoseuly Spon «See ee 294 (142) 144 183 117 158 34 31 2 100 
EO SUSEMMNEEDs .. duet S16 214 ( 86) 81 165 65 124 23 43 2 107° 
september, 2 fs). 173 ( 70) 88 72 48 21 46 65 2 get G 
October.  .anmees 206 ( 83) 94 199 63 99 41 132 1 77 
November!” 5 manceses 382 (266) 274 325 159 182 147 188 1 30 ae 
December! 7 seu... 458 (261) 286 274 184 151 126 142 Th alte 30 
LO60saniiaisy -) ss sheec 5 |: 214 ( 52) 51 64 32 22 a a = | 
1959: January . See Se MEE (44) | 33 16 30 9 5 8 aaa = | 
20. Mining-Manufacturing Indices 
; ne sa Be Bureau, MITI) 
ae E . Mining- ir. ee an Non- vi “ i. 5 is s af 
Year & Month | Com: | Public 2 aa Manu- | Iron & Ma- +a¢| Chemi- | Oil & Hides & |Paper & +) 
a ; posite Utilities facticina| os facturing Steel She | chinery Ceramics) “eats Coa] | Rubber ir ethers Pulp | Textiles | 
} = \ a ln = a oT = 
1959 : July 179.6 161.6 181.0 119.3 186.2 180.0 | 175.3 313.6 158.1 172.3 190.5 200.4 126.0 166.1 141 
pe: 179.2 155.6 181.0 LS 186.9 177.6 172.7 318.7 160.2 173.0 212.2 192.0 124.9 164.3 136.6 
mt 186.0 154.7 | 188.4 120.9 194.0 180.5 176.4 342.1 165.1 177.3 200.7 206.6 131.9 167.7 Tietz 
Roe 189.6 163.1 Ne 123.6 197.4 192.9 183.9 348.5 174.3 77.6 230.1 214.1 13322 174.4 144.6 
Hoy 192.3 161.2 194.7 115.5 201.3 195.4 178.6 356.6 179.1 175.0 233.5 210.4 123.3 173.5 153.3 
ieee ee 206.0 177.3 208.2 124.2 215.2 201.4 197.3 387.9 187.1 181.4 257.2 226.5 124.6 W908 156.7 §| 
: as 133 170.0 4193.9 | 4116.6 4200.4 4189.0 4195.2 4340.0 4164.8 | 4177.2 | 4243.1 4204.6 | 4100.6 4167.1 | «145.8 
: eZl3e 164.2 Ala 121.8 220A) IOUS 195.3 388.0) 178.3 178.0 246.7 222.2 117.4 173.0 155.6 
1959: Feb... |_162.6 | 137.2 |, 164.6] 118.5 | 168.5 | 142.5 | 153.6 | 249.6 |" 133.8 | 145.5 | 172.7 161.9 | 118.9 | ,143.4 | 126.8 
Notes a 


* except perienaue wepeiauine 
numbers of companies surveyed. 


Regures in pareneh esas in Table 19 are not in 


4 Revised. 1 15 years and over. 


1,000. Figures in batentheses" in Table 20 are the 


~—s 


| ae 


. 
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a a eee 


21. Production by Major Items 
1959 == 
ee as Decemb _ Items = ae 
| ecember | January | February In December | January | February 
Energies a [Se uel 
Biviectricity: osaaceis cs. « Mil. KWH ; 5 1 1 
= ea x 7,774 7,399 7,458 ‘Thrasher... . 2... . Units 12,203 12,362) 15,024 
Soe Ao Sean 1,000 Tons 4,143) 2,916). « 4,025)) Hulling Machine 3,519 / 
05): ae us Tons. 989,760} 1,011,293 jae ae Se ” , ore 3,465 
Gas. (cit , O11, 29 958,662) Rice-Wheat Cleaning = 10,842 6,482 5,450" 
S (city use) ....... 1,000 CM 443,124) 464,170 436,687| Machine “a : i a 
GrdevOil S. ee ere ss ns Kl 43,637 44,651 42,600 : 
Natural Gas ........ 1,000 CM 54,019 56,452 57,051 esau Current Motor KW 391,138 377,578 410,550 
Gasoli By ercury Rectifier... .. at 43,709 49,855 45, 432 
Ever i Sc eee se ae Kl 519,316 461 , 226 472,240 Transformer PP cot O 1,000 KVA 2,010 1,543 1,774 
Petroleum vie sek ee 2 1,219,781} 1,199,923} 1,239,116 : 
Petricantsth ot, . 5 6 « if Sey 0G 48. 066 Be opslt Electric (Ban <r saueys Units 138,476] 141,870] 139, 855 
Boren’ we er! $8 npiood? alSt.a00"” edule et ee eee e 119,802, 98,948) «106,744 
BM eit Oil’ ssnescccc oe «0 2 185,726 166, 488 163,667 ee Refrigerator ... a 63,950 56,651 91,062 
Minerals Bo eae ae “ 96,833, 96,420 102,672. 
Gold'@res 2s ee ee we KG 726 639 667 Automatic Switchboard . ..| Circuits 72,482 56,428 64,505 
Silver Ores... .----- Ona i 18,582 16,738 V7 seal) ean Seto eae 1,000 Sets 1,060 896 954 
ee Ge ae, ee Pons apr 7.964 van velevision Set - = Sets 321,031] 277,763| 302,609 
Lead So Te - Dee 3.163 Soe Electric Tube for Receiving} 1,000 Pcs. 13,240 11,660 13,081 
PIBGMOTES 6 =e es ss 3 22,543 12,018 12,259 oe rags onteGhice 5) Units 11,300 10,902 12,227 
' ric! Bullb\ ce, Gs. ce) 1,000 Pes. 13,266 10,931 12,479 
pee ypic Proms tee =. =| 1,002 eons 297| ~~ 290 go3|| 2Pecial Electric Bulb <7 - 9,926 7,649 8,812 
POW AOTES Ss oe easel se) s+) = Tons 10 9 8 , 693 
Beeicbur. sca... ea Pe Te orl) acces] Coeeuest Cog ne Units 8,190| 7,154) 8,950 
He sStoney es. ak 1 gon é 2,453 : Busi @-) 3. age eee 530 627 774 
ons 2,919 45. 2,549 ‘ i 
* Small Four-wheeler Chassis e 13,634 11,840 14,481 
Non-ferrous Metals M@ruckiChassis! ee) .0 0) 2). ‘ 4,852 4,614 5,297 
Electric Gold ..... as 861 771 769 Three-wheel Truck . . . cs 18,694 16,734 - 21,407 
Electric Silver... 22. "i oe 25,548 95,725 Motorcycle ........ - 13,570 11,768 11,000 
wate Copper > .3°"s Tons - 18,596 19,143 18,877 Bicycles Sey cae. tema. - 273,583 256,692 284, 236 
‘ pias haiti iss (et ii 55 998) 6,102 6,125 
5S Sith bane ¥ =a “lapse Watchin i, ee 1,000 Pes. 1,082 944 1,049 
13,492) Camera P 191,015} 130,683; 147,000 
eos 2 20 Ao. 3 cs. F A 
Electric Tin. .....5.. e 27,855 g8,e17|| Binoculars... 1 a - =% x 107,394 88,373 98, 000 
Baincesiver 0) ss 69,322, 67,625 ; 
a 9, 687 ae 
Rolled ‘Aluminium ..... . ir 9.439 9.977 Rayon Yarn oc... . « « Tons 10,521 11,066 10,858 
Rolled Copper ....... &: 19.253 Hen Rayon Staple eee “ 24,873 24,951 24,806 
Electric Cables . . s mec 16,193 16 243 ae Mextiletys @ 1. « N 8,599 8,805 8,740 
, TLVION: 5 see eon Geese i 1,682 De 7o2 1,661 
ron & Steel INV lOmyie Spe csusts ye: Ses e 2,988 3,036 2,973 
PPRUGOR = 52s egies, ene Ton: 398. 899,917 847,413 
eas ee - ee end te onl Coton Varnes. au - Ss 44,575 41,376 46,737 
lo 2S ae Sa 5 Eee ei L6p see let ere 08il) Jee en Dee as 7 11,101 10,082 10,940 
Open Hearth Steel. - . s eee Les Adios, bsa ee ON a ; 5,321 4,954 5,384 
eet Siecle i ee is 146,260 154,482 ae Staple Yarn .... F 17,916 16,333 16,936 
Electric Furnace Steel. . - i‘ sineee Cate iainiepe gui see Pee Vea r» B88 7,109 oe 
Cotton Textile... é Bos ete 2 
BOE SEU SECC. 6 sie osc.) o, 7 16,834 15,644 18,366 Z - + +,+| 1,000 sq. m. 5 238,406 262,614 
Pete ees Ss doce 2s cul. “zrodla e ” 2,2) a 
Hot Rolled Steel Materials . ro 1,177,603 1,170,665) 1,230,210 = es ee ee re 22,226 20,429 20,459 
Steel Shape (medium) .. “ 25,150 21,584 25,645 oe cs oe HERONS a4 8,986 7,633 9,058 
Steel Bars (small)..... 12,716 12,959 13,075 even Teste, ae et ” 68,449 65,244 60,560 
” 7 , > Rayon Staple Textile ... Re 81,123 79,179 83,198 
Weed, on. <Cun te a 87,321 74,939 86,348 Synthetic Fibre Textile : . at 26,511 26,369 29,880 
Steel Sheet (thick) .... os 199,870 216,164 225,083 
Steel Sheet (thin!™. ... . 6 64,212 60,069 63,977 nore Rule . eel See al eee 
E Cf so SEALS Ub SY oh. Secon, Go oo -ol.0 a . : : 
Steel Band (wire)..... it 238,553 258, 272 263,976 Western-Style Paper ae: 196.352 181,500 189,056 
Rolled Special Steel Materials * 86, 889 87,792 95,796) ard Boards 026 = ie i 129,509, 121,460} 123,769 
Steelerube ss 6 sess 6 84,321 83,757 88,727 . 
: 2 p 2 Chemicals 
Cold Rolled = , i 
Gal olle Steel Sheet 9 127,306 153,590 141,564) Ammonium Sulphate . . mone 195,632 214,277 188,509 
alvanized Steel Sheet. . . 5A 76,483 67,928 72,1911 s hosphate of Li 
White Sheet ........ Bia «83 Au Skid Cogs ee ee 
mg ’ : 2 AN DLAC? cy evstee ie. cree ce zs 59, 900) 59,932 40, 348 
~Machinery & Machine Tools Chemica nls one 170,362 172,414 193, 558 
F Steam Boilér .......- T/H 1,604 336 373|| Calsium Cyanamide . « wn 29814, 26,017} «24,614 
Steam Turbine....... KW = 11,950 1G, 802i “Urene o.) are eiecie aieemtnnies 1 2 
Water Turbine....... bs 13,500 32,063 100,000] Sulphuric Acid ...... ee 3687670 370,958 381748 
Gasoline Engines. o . @ « ” 53, 958 54,425 55. 700l| (Caustic: Sodaleaue tase us) ss an 69, 782 68, 865 65,168 
OueBurnerssa 9g cs fe © » 31,656 28, 265 S0;879|| Sodas Ash). sen. . sane. 30 40,868 42,695 40,916 
Diesel Engines ..... x ” 71,389 68,916 ORAL “SleENOE is ooo 6, ue atggeiD do Fy 33, 137 26,942 27,500 
BEATINGS We ete sees aye Tons 2,103 2,002 2 oldliy Raiiith ee: sme) state ates pe 26,282 PALS STE 22,700 
Transmitter. ...7..... ” 955 999 GRO) Bulim “iteeareees. coe Chee s 1,000 sq. m. 927 748 935 
Machine Tools ....... y 3,525 2,700 2,840 
Rolling Machine ...... ” 9,946 10,695 9 ,843/| Cement & Ceramics 
. Cement =... 6s 6. 5 1,000 Tons 1,710 1,423 1,616 
GE ANGw a keke is. val artemis & © ” 2,097 1,960 QRGTNp Sheet Glassumn tis ost ie ence 1,000 Boxes 1,089 1,095 1,015 
TGC RESIN MSE Grits ok oe] et ” 1,127 1,026 1,135|| Porcelain & Ceramics. . . Tons 58,854 52,199 58,358 
(Conveyor... 2 om 6 = ” 2,834 2,608 3,190) Glass Products ...... ao Bieooo 35,623 38, 243 
Pavol Sy Aaitees DEG b. Cecetie any 2,934 2,945 Ses7One ire Bricks face) «0. amie te en 121,909 114.570 122,740 
Refrigerator- ....55-.. ar 906 736 888 
Miscellaneous 
Spinning Machine ..... Units 1,134 1,049 1,066} Automobile Tire ..... Tons 5,168 4,726 9,281 
Weaving Machine ..... ma 3,333 3,758 BES SLAC? We it oon 6 oO < a4 7,848 7,239 8,248 
Sewing Machine ...... 1,000 Units 249 214| OO) INUEATO cies cS, cites ee. as Match tons 42,227 34,596 37,937 
Gualtivator: 265 ..47. sae > Units» 6,199 4,650) Gaevei|) Aesth oo o a5 o oo 6 GS 1,000 Gross 713 610 640 
Hastie ractOr. « s sue i «< By 9,773 10,192 WAVTABIE IMietall Moyes sn <a 1,000 Dz. 1,477 1,149 1,441 
Note 4 Provisional figures. 4 Revised. 


at ei (aife) w! ca! tress) Xe 


Q over Heo Fad 
wy Electric Machinery ..--+---- 


unication Apparatus .....--+-- 
Tron & Steelukrames » «cuss ase fsa : 
«TRGB ETN ans Sue me oucno Gps ceomo Ogle 
BRIcctricaWires! & | Cablesum oa nmannnmnc 7,500 9,593 
RC OMG cae : iro, | 145133 
By Customers : 4 
DOLeignSOUrCeES lee] lee m= 3) ee 7,949 6,188 31 
SAT large Rk che SCPE SAPS ees 15,635 7,716 8,115 7,388 9,982 12,006 7,043 
: CS SE caine ae 41,937 36,486 52,270 46,015 44°979 54,688 53,300 
an Manufacturing irmeir «5 ccs cuenre: ete 24,644 23 572 30,443 22,688 29,378 26,903 24,092 i 
TRE CET eve St A i os cee 4,574 3,636 3,577 2,435 3,478 3,154 3,001 || 
Chemicals; Cee ac chaste on agate: 6,841 7,118 9,299 6,511 5,003 6,796 6,088 | 
— BITORKS Steele ter wrai.c eee 7,815 6,145 11.557 6,117 12,065 9,547 8,072 
Machinery -. 45.6.5. <8: «- cuitnes 2,871 4,112 3,812 4,328 4,594 4,376 3,940 | 
Shipbuilding st ae. Cet eee 170 955 207 220 190 257 206 | 
OCHersae ck. Pe OR io cs 2,373 2,306 2,016 3,115 3,148 2,773 3,185 
Non-Manutactuning, . 4.2)... se. - 17,293 12,914 21,82% | HE} BN) 15,601 27,785 29,208 
7 Firansportation | eeneme is Goa) ile 4,548 2,609 9,545 11,516 4,028 3,110 3,700 
Electric Power .........00% 3,497 3,569 5,133 4,440 3,671 16,899 17,921 
ee Nene Forestry, | Fishery | 11. 1 209 2 for 2 309 2 ae 2 in 1 789 2 204 
riculture, Forestry, Fishery ..... 9 ’ , , , , ’ 
Oi a, 4,958 3,995 4° 166 4,450 5,135 5,194 4,807 
SalesuAwents: § 5 MMe ck Anke, fio ks 23535 2.487 2.849 3,522 3,019 2,620 2,565 
EMotalROnGers,«. aswel ais, aw eso 68,056 52,877 74,589 67,035 62.939 79,349 66,939 
Orders Outstanding. ........... 721,730 722,563 733,492 746 , 302 746,185 762,944 785,459 | 
Sales ‘Total... .'. i Ee 50,865 53,446 | 65.990 64,258 67,042 | 62,118 | 52,073, 
23. Total Power Generation & Consumption os kwH) (MITI) 
a Ss = 1959 1960 || 1959 _ 
CH) Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nvo. | Dec. Jan. Jan. | 
Total Power Generation ........... 7,800 8,055 7,743 8,319 7,992 7,979 8,390 earth 7,226 
Hydraulic Power. ......-..00.- 6,274 6, 355 5,168 6,075 5,562 5,080 5,465 = 4,326 
Thermal Power .............. 1,526 1,700 | 2,575 23244 2,430 2,990 2,925 i 2,899 
Generation by Electric Industries ...... 6,799 7,018 6,727 7,281 7,023 6,966 7,340 ote oy Ss 6,317 @ 
Hydraulic Power. ......--.0-24.-- 5,719 5,787 4,659 5,526 5,084 4.585 4,973 saa a i 3,991 = 
SMHermalMeOw.er | Mamie cies, 6 s,m, Co mich 1,080 1,231 2,068 1755) 1,939 2,382 2,367 =, . BS 2,407 : 
Generation by Power Companies ...... 6,004 6,151 6,051 6,457 6,224 6,273 6,537 7,183 4 9) : 
Hydraulic Power.............-. 4945 | 4.940 | 4°051 4,767 | 4,353 | 3,968 | 4.253 3,631 pet eael 3180 : 
Thermal Power 1........,,.0. 1,059 1.211 | 2/000 1,690 1,871 2;304 27284 2/900 3,550 3,289 2/337 
Power from other Sources. ....... 803 885 685 825 791 695 790 652 653 649 553 
National Railways & Household Use ... . 1,001 1,037 1,015 1,038 969 1,013 1,050 be ee me g98 
Hydraulic Power... 4.0 ..0.0a0. 555 568 508 549 478 495 492 a és i. 405 
ermalePow er’ ees. tec rcteeeee soe ie ce 446 469 507 489 491 517 558 oe a Nd 493.4 
24. Coal Supply & Demand 4 00 metric torte) (MIT) 
7 Stock Deliveries ‘Deliveries eer Month-end Stock 
Produc- i Lar. 5 jane Home et 
Year & Month Coal ge | Adjust- L 
ri : jus +. | of which Others Consump- arge 
ion Dealers reo ane Total | Deliveries Exports ion Pp Total mone User 
4 he Factories 
1959: September . . 4,080 107 117 6 r4 4 2 _ 
October ray 4,160 au? 4 124 Oo 29 rare rer 5 i ip 4300 1681 2332 Hee 
ovember . . i ae 22 4°593 4)629 0 4 36 4,692 | 10,775 : : 
December ..| 4,143 764 414 4 8 4,899 4/938 3 39 : i wae Geaae 
1960: January ...| 3,916 415 620 6 4,337 4°472 1 5 138 a oae ano a ae 
; : 956 8,562 3,276 
February. ..| 4,032 719 455 oe 2 4,749 4809 4 4 60 5, 200 7,388 2.55 7min ae 
1959: February. ..| 4,174 3 4 522 __ «Sul #45180 4,311 2 ©) 131 3,466 | 11,475 4,592 6, 882 
25. Suppl D ig-i : 
ese we a & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials dn tons) aug 
Year & Month Fig. iron ys a: ~ Steel Steel Materials : ial Steel 
TRS aS _- SP ees f a Special Stee 
| Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock 
Way ey oo ose 803,079 140,982 368, 141 1,033,272 7 
August...) s:. 792,979 140, 123 338,412 10697805 165,281 310° 810 ae oe) ive 31,526 
September | |! | 804,500 131,150 330,230 | — 1,105/769 792'310 369,954 es 56,518 32,731 
October... 887/414 123” 085 345,114 | 151957339 863° 392 309289 et Sah 35,310 
November Wiwia! 900, 959 146, 102 344,544 1,184,338 873,672 407,495 gt 709 ries 337750 
\ m ot pes 2 ’ ’ 5 
4 er 98, 399 147,249 392,975 1,177,603 887,516 379,495 86,889 69,920 39’ Ges 
NX 1958: Decemb: es: Bits 
wy Re LE 357,278 47,062 | _39,215 35,831 


< Notes: 80 machinery companies together with 18 iron frame, bearing & electric wire companies are surveyed for Table 22. Table 24 does 


not include import coal. Others in ‘‘Demand” column is the b 

Ke _coal. g alance of - i 

Sutbut. At Collieries’’ column includes the coal stocks on the seaboard ines eee eee Bales spent, (piisiausee sl 
able In 22, the number of companies surveyed was increased from 80 to 127 retroactively to 1957. : 
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26. Supply & Demand of Textile Goods (atone for yeans:- 1400 ee. cncfaceoit ean 


_ mone Cotton Yarn Rayon Yarn Staple Fiber Yarn Cotton Textiles 
~ Production| Delivery | Inventory |Production| Delivery Inventory Production) Delivery | Inventory P paene | Delivery | Inventory 
1959: Aug. 32,950 21,968 20,021 9,939 6,982 12 
eee ee ee ee eee ea ie 
j Oct. 40,531 25,911 22,875 10, 285 6,474 13,114 17,992 15,004 49:765 | 222,042 | 230,471 | 402,370 
Nov 44,173 23,362 23,480 10,261 6,664 14,079 17,873 14,523 10,047 | 244°638 245,166 404,691 
1960: Pee 43,970 28, 267 25,094 10,521 7,286 13,019 18,464 15,330 10,365 | 253,212 | 253,693 | 405,415 
Jan 40,682 26,248 26, 286 11,065 6,674 13,475 16,814 13,968 10,256 | 238,406 235,496 416,939 
_ 1959: Jan 32,646 21,581 20,934 8,511 5,773 10,274 14,987 12,538 13,202 | 203,814 203 ,826 475,179 
) 27. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp (MITT) 
3 
fy Pulp _ (long ton) Paper, Western Style Cardboard & Japanese Style Paper 
y Year & Month Produc For Produc - oe Con Prod = oy self C 
O = s : - . . - - roduc 2 : -Con- 
tion Paper Deliveries | In Stock ion Deliveries sumption | In Stock are Deliveries sumption In Stock 
_ 1959: June: . . 245,927 146,607 100,500 62,231 181,527 172,518 5,839 54,340 316,483 298 ,375 13,594 79,643 
July 257,001 148,779 105, 482 64,971 188,681 174,079 5,960 62,982 329,087 303,711 13,900 91,119 
Aug. 253,873 145, 221 108, 332 65, 291 184,409 172,904 6,075 68,412 324,024 302,851 13,660 98,625 
Sept. 259,126 147,084 106,088 71,245 184,365 176,667 6,443 72,667 328 , 032 310,490 13,995 | 102,172 
Oct 271,186 158, 874 111,593 71,964 193,815 180,035 6,729 79,718 345,776 322,540 15,920 | 109,488 
Nov 272,931 158,957 116,571 69,367 189,693 180,574 6,813 82,024 345,077 325, 288 15,159 | 114,123 
Dec 282,101 164,457 115,214 71,779 196,352 186,527 7,019 84,830 356 , 894 339, 113 15,893 | 116,011 
1960: Jan 263,113 154,352 108, 489 72,051 181,500 171 521 6,476 88,330 333,495 309, 134 14, 041 126, 331 
1959: Jan 219,033 127,394 92,950 71,450 162,131 150,775 5,336 53,733 275,273 258, 002 11,873 73,608 
28. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate gp metric tons) (MITD 
Yy & Moats Ammonium Sulphate Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
ar 22 Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock 
Moen. rhe cls ek es ee 236,599 179,341 260,711 36.203 36,973 7,787 60,430 52,758 18,649 
JUICER yh SO oe ae 235,767 176,484 312,187 36,467 33,572 95153 62,817 50,154 20,323 
= BES ee re 219, 389 182,220 340,301 38,478 37,422 8,626 63,893 50,442 22,247 
: S28 etl eee 200,869 194,074 340, 199 38, 158 35,589 9,629 62,965 53,576 20,973 
OCHRE 5? scaee%. ws. js sh 193,135 200,960 343,574 40,555 38,707 9,907 68, 239 56,520 22,167 
INOV cue eeede ae Bucite tte 195,225 163,285 366, 452 39,430 39,094 8,750 69,639 57,319 23,445 
DS eh aa as eS Se ac 195,632 181,016 370,263 40,868 40,138 7,885 469°782 60,070 22,203 
EGS? LENT ga So: ie eee eee 6 214,277 204,339 370,856 42,655 39,165 9,522 68,865 55,800 24,494 
OD Sercesren ct cat sy «sie vs ts 191,477 260,348 292,212 40,916 39,884 8,847 65,168 57,741 21,948 
ISS 20 ee easiness 207,393 246, 829 296,571 34,957 32,783 11,295 51,783 42,466 21,099 
29. Supply & Demand of Cement & Sheet Glass (MITI) 
Cement (in 1,000, tons) Sie Sheet Glass (in 1,000 boxes) 
Year & Month =p ana eel Inventories : : : Sales : 
Production |Consumption Sales Lt Month-end Production joasumpign Exports NOTRCEAC Total Inventories 
9: DS iiotcecs. 1,393.2 6.5 1,447.4 370.6 916.1 93.5 159.6 589.6 749.2 728.1 
Bae 1,419.1 | 7.4 1,432.9 349.1 938.4 94.0 164.5 606.3 770.8 800.1 
Sept. . 1,511.8 ol 1,539.8 312.4 860.5 100.6 143.2 663.5 806.6 764.8 
Oct 1,658.9 952 1,641.9 319.6 973.8 WIS 129.4 815.9 945.3 697.5 
Nov 1,650.2 flee) 1,656.9 305.6 994.9 107.4 150.7 837.7 988.4 609.8 
WECs Genes 1,710.1 t.2 1,717.0 291.4 1,089.4 131.3 151.0 853.0 1,003.9 577.6 
GOGO am. .4. 2 5 1,422.7 4.1 1,381.5 32822 1,095.1 118.7 156.7 611.2 767.9 786.8 
1959: Jan... . . 1,080.3 Se ot ,05%0| 3214 865.6 _ | 87.7 | _147.2 549.9 697.1 762.3 
shat Sy & Demand of el & ak Chignide Products (in tons) (MITD 
= ae ~ Rubber Goods _ = i = whos. “Vinyl Chloride Products 
nee t Deli | Inventory | > : Inventories | Derivery Inventory 
Year & Month | Production Sales peaventonte | clivery ay enie eh Production st Rates Raves Rates 
(A) (B) (C) (en(8/A) ra aCe | (C) | (B/A) (C/A) 
‘ 15,133 | 6,447 99 42 11,234 10,775 6,405 96 57 
oo. rere 14,812 | 6,420 101 44 12,007 11,412 7,026 95 58 
eed 15°788 5'8i1 | 6,340 100 40 12;978 12,907 7,089 99 55 
Oct 16,479 16, 288 6,511 99 40 13,640 13,515 7,160 99 52 
Nov 15,963 16,018 6,429 100 40 13,556 13,749 6,892 101 51 
DECia snes 17,003 17,640 5,913 104 35 14,891 14,865 6,956 100 47 
1960: Jan... . 15,501 15,261 6,163 99 40 13,762 13,516 6,847 98 50 
ee seco se | | ss | omg | tor | age to | 
31k Mag Sa Store aes (In million yen) (MITI) 
Be ana] Pomona [occaacy | pall» [proviioda Remauray Services | Se" |, omer [cote 
0. 0 ae | d rovisions |Restaurant) Services ore ers erti 
By Month Stores Total . Clothing | “Effects | SunORy | Utensils a eee Sales th cates 
1959: July ...| = 211 38,667 17,167 2,895 3,841 ae ee | a an i ri ea 
Aug... 2 a Het 760 TG 3°30 3,619 "905 202 10 330 | 206 
Sec] | Bo) be} te) ee) te] te) Be) | Uk) | OR 
NOYES Soil eae aoe ee ete 8 96s 8/328 16,093 | 1,285 326 33 797 || 2,063 
en Dee. oe er 12° 153 1,838 3.287 2,956 4)375 | 1,003 | 212 15 312 281 
1959: Jan. Bee 02 Osetia 40082 a ot 90 has 8 2091T te 2,509 18 ON pe eee a ee 237s 
IN i Getlbcehae web Caebtat 1,000 1b. =0.45359 tons for yarns; 1,000sq. yds.=0.83613 sq. m. for textiles ; 11b.=0.45359kg. for papers, 


Rates of conversion: 


834 
50,499 


144, 
1 


ar 


: SEE. 3 150,805 97,423 
? abies 142,243 112,841 
Phat secs 186,944 136,418 330, 965 
Peta os 149,414 110,176 266, 687 
-- 33. Exports and Imports by Value 
J ee ees : = = 
Sa ~ Value (In $1,000) : = 
; Year & Month Exports Imports | Balance ___ Exports 
- - 3 7 505 _ 
1959; August ....-+...+.. 301,479 290.290 ane See He ee a 
a . September 8 OG. Do Sure Bate ee, a ce 124361 107,130 ~ 
2S a ee 292,475 269,728 | 747 105,291 Lee 
~ “December. ........ , 394,275 372,826 21,449 141,939 ; 
: =) 
Seem OO0 Se JaANUATY << ..aee soe os «we ‘217,617 330,744 >) rege Weed 110 08 a 
WiebruaTy macs omeM Ts os aie 4318,356. — 364, 244 “2 3 25310 156.707 =s 
a . Marche sx temetere te cite a 348, 083 435,297 © 87,214 125; 5 
ao 1959"March. «1... ee ee 279,006 295, 476 4 16,470 100, 442 108 -3i2 a3 
” af * ’ oe i s : y 
= 34. Value of Export and Import by Economic Classification (In $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
yg = Crude Fabricated = PN Thay 
.. 5 Total Foodstuffs Materials Basic Material Fieace One | 
ie “ea 7 e Value % | Value % | Value | % | Value % | Value |. % | Value | » | 
, E 1959; (October 4. % aes 6 345,447 100.0 31,389 9.1 13,372 339) 53,074 15.4 246, 065 71.2 1,547 0.4 
a 4 eis ao ee ae 292,475 100.0 21,484 es 12,063 4.1 52, goa 17.9 205,186 70.2 1,389 0.5 
p December ...... 394,276 100.0 27,797 7.0 11,500 Be) 57,003 14.5 297 ,098 75.4 878 0.2 
: ah : 
ae aR 1960: January ....... 217,731 100.0 16,025 Tas) 6,020 2.8 40, 297. 18.5 154,783 71.1 606 Ooo 
‘ t 1959: ae a) tsi oe oe 174,575 100.0 16,080 a2: 4,628 al 42,237 24.2 111,037+ 63.6 593 0.3 
I e, a 1 
= 19595 October au. aes -< 297,582 100.0 29,664 10.0 187,672 63.1 33,267 Tales 46,527 15.6 452 0. 
we November OAL. BG 289,728 100.0 35,561 bee} 181,189 62.5 34,963 bal 37,627 13.0 388 0.1 
aN P December ...... 372,826 100.0 45,488 1 eAer 236,438 63.4 38, 439 10.3 51,574 13.8 887 0.3 ‘. 
een ioe Miemuary. oe). on. 330,768 | 100.0 | 45,896.| 13.9 | 209,342 | 63.3 | 34,808 | 10.5 40,369 | 12.2 353 0.1 
Pak 1959: January os... 3. 240,533 100.0 36,930 ities! 135,476 56.3 24,933 10.4 42,723 17.8 471 0.2 5 
 & : 
35. ZExports and Imports by Continents* 1 
sé ($1,000; Customs Bureau, Finance Ministry) z 
F 58, Total ’09, Total 59 Aug. Sept Oct. | Nov. Dec. 760 Jan. || ‘59 Jan. 
2,876,560 3,456,492 301,479 282,661 345, 447 292,475 394,276 isto L 174,575 
1,074,322 1,165,705 90,879 94,563 112,481 97,576 132,511 69, 252 62,425 
649,520 754, 256 60,259 62,109 77,278 68,852 89, 297 48,054 37,978 
333,301 374,970 37,493 33,192 46,108 31, 203 39, 626 28,323 14 805 
848 , 456 1,246, 253 128,618 105,404 115,773 106,834 134,553 81,578 68,522 
114,982 141,675 13,229 10,831 11,782 21,469 20,313 14,744 4,098 
415,511 409,891 20,049 27,035 47,536 24,592 52,216 17,287 20,068 
89,771 117,897 11,209 11,636 11,764 10,799 14,963 6,505 4,657 
3,033,125 3,599,491 290,291 298,844 297,582 289,728 372,826 330, 768 240,533 
982,448 1,168,853 93,460 88,545 102,408 100,323 117,353 110,910 80,151 
427,073 579,164 50,601 47,978 50,525 48,534 59,011 56,615 36,350 
268 ,654 364,599 28,087 30,532 27,822 27,498 35, 986 30,174 23,90 
1,356,682 1,488,878 119,040 125,821 112,204 107,203 154, 457 135,025 100,351 
= 80,687 108,380 10,534 12,405 14,678 10,360 14,665 8,123 5,429 
83,737 128,295 12,106 11,122 10,916 12,487 11,993 11,732 7714 
206,801 340,266 27,058 30,410 29,541 31,838 38, 339 34,737 22,905 
36. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
(In 1,000 dollars) i (Bank of Japan) 
Receipts Payments 
Year & Month ; Balance 
Exports Invisible Total Imports Invisible Total 
1959 otal... @ 5 eae ee em 3,164,296 881,494 4,045,790 2,855,046 709,698 3,564.744 481,046 
INGCE* Che eee ee + <A 275,163 78,144 353 ,307 246 ,437 52,591 299 ,028 54,279 
August... 270,520 72,254 Baas TD 245,768 115, 252 361,020 © 18,245 
September . 285 , 037 74,763 359, 800 250,836 57,878 308,714 51,085 
October. s-iye niete ee 4298, 737 72,995 Si toe 258,491 47,978 306,469 65, 262 
November 279,772 65,653 345,425 267,548 50,320 317, 868 27,556 
December 310,189 486,244 4396 , 434 283,502 86,991 370,493 425,940 
1960: January. °. +2. 250, 309 66, 164 316,474 256,539 52,659 309,199 7,274 
tebruarys 5°25. Gen cee 272,955 76, 382 349, 338 273,190 62,071 335, 261 14,077 
ItSh LAG EURIAR 4 Sos 6 Bs a0 228,811 92,835 321,647 200, 334 48,118 248 , 452 73,195 : 


changes in these charts. 


Notes: * includes optional cargoes in exports and imports from such s 
territorial waters, and high seas in Imports. Figures in Tables 


pecial sources as pelagic fisheries. Japanese territorial waters, foreign 
33, 34, 35 ware subjected to annual readjustments. Hence the wholesale 


Ed 
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37. Exports and Imports by Country 


(In 1,000 dollars) (Ministry of Finance) 
4 Exports Imports 
Settle po 
pent Countries a 
K ea pt. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1959 1959 | 1959 | 195! | 1960 1959 1959 . 1959 1959 1960 
4 é 
: Total Exports or Imports . . 282,661 345,447 292,475 394,276 217,731 298,844 297 ,582 289,728 372,826 330, 768 
a a 
e. 0 Korea eT sis, aioe wins hs 2,794 6,123 3,376 5,245 3,266 1,699 511 827 | 1,009 518 
; £a China: tele onc cet) ene 's 177 232 240 417 191 1,523 1,704 1,700 1,936 2,032 
>. § Rukyu Islands. ...... 5,414 7,439 7,503 8,479 4,802 1,198 }. 1,517 1,006 1,531 1,674 
* & PION eOUD Grr of.) mask =. oe 5 10,874 14,213 12,838 16,370 8,796 2,685 2,639 2,361 2,240 2,776 
a 0 IPOFINOSAS aes soe ee Ge ie 9,343 7,631 6,049 8,794 6,630 1,027 1,485 5,497 6,372 5,610 
a «OS South Viet Nam. ..... 5,448 3,926 3,940 5,224 3,293 119 29 148 315 580 
ge Biaiandee \.t8L 7,299 10,282 9,612|. 12,251 6,386 1,821 2,187 3,502 5,914 6,255 
=  £ Malaya Union....... 1,463 1,862 2,014 2,935 1,653 15,315 15,245 14,728 16,948 14,159 
a £ Singapore wes ss as. < 5,516 6,171 6,718 10,066 5,707 910 1,063 782 692 508 
:: $a Philip pinet sf. ste eens 7,452 15,372 9,367 11,085 6,039 11,182 11,113 11,576 13,670 11,528 
< £ British Borneo: 3-2 0 © 205 156 128 183 101 4,822 “S5s7 81 4,905 7,085 8,750 
— £4 PNdGHESIAR RA. wc Som os 7,071 3,771 4,494 6,887 6,436 4,000 . 6,054 4,504 6,551 6,903 
. £ Burma ees <A a 5,699 6,414 5,904 6,611 2,250 183 917 629 628) . 631 
£ fodiatgetect.. . i tag. 6,670 9,812 6,000 7,060 4,048 8,552 8,007 7,426 8,501 8,227 
£ FARCE Aa ee euenen 1,574 2,648 3,476 5,495 1,635 1,854 2,177 1,530 1,898 3,323 
“ £ evinces pc ses 2,231 2,052 3,193 3,926 1,610 1,099 682 630 811 878 
$ Bree ees © es Che SS. 3,188 4,931 2.609 4,323 2,411 1,531 1,613 907 2,550) - 1,553 
£ REA ge, ost esas an 5.3 976 1,136 766 820 128 5,665 6,324 6,837 5,655 6,408 
$ Saudi Arabia ....... 828 826 766 1,646 611 7,413 11,166 10,604 9,492 11,354 
0 Kiwait a wane. = sue oe 1,606 1,275 1,376 1,915 613 10,140 14, 428 13,822 14,895 13,158 
; £o SWEGEIeme tae uc, 3. saat n 1,632 2,031 1,609 2,929 1,163 608 613 696 155% 497 
Menmariees eae ors. 789 913 833 1,337 4,103 417 450 244 332 514 
£ United Kingdom ..... 11,447 16,034 6,898 10,692 5,701 8,588 5,734 7,698 9,319 7,310 
£o Netherlands ..<;...... 2,616 2,178 2,904 4,329 1,660 2,515 3,099 2,023 2,280 2577 
$ BSP CO Speers Ce ile a 1,736 1,729 1,834 2,260 843 1,573 746 1,245 1,691 1,142 
£o PACS tee ace jo In, io Ware 1,262 1,370 1,068 2,345 997 1,729 1,744 2, 355 2,752 2,459 
£o West Germany ......- 3,704 5,229 5,300 5,677 2,976 8,116 8,921 6,874 ~10, 136 8,883 
Swrrzeriand! <a ss) 2 2,851 3,703 2,506 2,751 1,516 1,694 2,046 1,741 3,019 2,516 
£o i BOAR By ee se anes’ w=)» 1,504 2,026 1,432 1,900 674 2,302 529 1,008 790 547 
U.S.S.R. (in Asia zone) . . 4,840 1,628 2,878 5,888 475 3,503 4,145 4,383 3,778 2,618 
$ Canada yea: ee ae 9,560 9,530 9,879 10,651 7,417 13,480 9,774 11,979 18,808 15,912 
$ ES Ra ciecctrcee ew oe! 88,991 99,413 88,789 116,154 70,166 93,447 82,334 78,692 111,941 107,952 
$ RT EXICOV ORS fs, "s. 3) Lake 1,379 1,366 1,991 Tez) 796 12,016 14,604 12,554 15,946 9,046 
Pasta A aes ee, otis = 2) = 849 1,329 1,092 1,205 612 624 1,940 17 919 18 
$ Cuban wee cee <eive <aiks 614 840 797 1,094 239 3,705 2,882 2,869 5,124 1,375 
259 
Wenezuela: 2.6 i. <ee's, 6 3,660 3,417 9,948 3,289 1,586 131 54 475 479 9 
$ eS ee ee ir te 779 619 854 897 237 1,879 1,996 1,734 2,852 3,055 
$ Ce, ee Tee 744 677 1,501 1,050 316 860 2,052 67: 594 611 
1,301 
0 Lo a Se ee 2,110] 2,291 3,046 10,785 9,904 6,438 7,535 3,329 5,805 ; 
fo Rigentiiage a « i). < 1,864 2,814 3,590 1,891 1,419 2,383 2,943 4,047 3,218 T,SoE 
7 1,374 853 1,642 1,838 1,304 
0 Bey pt cto susie ere: 388 865 1,806 1,866 937 3/4 | , , > 
& British West Africa... 5,977 6,714 5,354 6,526 3,202 1,098 480 773 746 623 
"PSIB EO" wyacene es Chaps | 9,381 28,483 6,713 27, 362 6,762 | 221 | 238 7 261 28 
a pee, oe 2,409 2,334 1,904 2/011 | 1,173 || 204 221 519 235 244 
British South Africa... . 2,672 3,017 3,327 5,430) 1,543 2,008 | =" 1,707 Laue ae es 
£ Union of South Africa. . . 3,581 3,709 3, 343 5,414 2,378 || - 2,144 eo cee Pras pyawe 
£& Nusttalia ss 3) saa ees 7,906 7,815 6, 284 10,586 | 3,688 26, 18 ) 24,117 27,492 32,312 29,670 
£ eweZealsnidees vite. : 729 1,521 1,800 1,415 | a eh eee goee neve 21200 
| | H | 
| | = —— — ——— 


Note: 0 denotes open account area; $, dollar area; £, sterling area. £4 stands for Specified Area A and B. 


*Southeast Asia Total includes Hong Kong, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, the 


India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. * Revised at source 


Philipdines, Indonesia, Burma 


October 


== 1 = 
| Volume | Value | V 
ben foal —| 105,211 
A =" 8,017 = 
EE ee 22,137| 4,919 34,262 
SG gee 8,069 978) 14,199 
sore ae “ | 6,278) 697, 10,818 
canned Bottled Fish’... 42. - 20,984 36) 12,922] 3,614} ~—«17,994 
Saas a Shee ar s fe 11,200] 7, 5,048} 2,103; +~—«:10,620) 
Ce i ue SL a cor ae - 2, 246) 790, 1,097 325] «1,162 
Fruit & Vegetables ene cero, ee es 3 J} 1,592 oo i es 
canned, Bottled Fruits .... . hi 2,185 289) 865 110 3,390 139 
eer ee i a> Glace ety eae oh ae a 595 112 679 115) 761 2 546 
Beverage & Tobacco ........--- = — 462 — 164 - 194 — 
Materials, except Fuels... . 3,959 == | 
“Aas ope ES PROC st alae cu.m 39,381 899 22,618 750 42,176 959 27,262) 
Textile Fibre & Waste .......-- m.t. 4,778 3,208 4,156 PATH | 5,657 2,681 3,224) 
RES GICs 6 4 olay Buc Dogs ab 797 2,448 679 2,161 551 1,838 217 
Mineral Fuels... --.-- 22-00 _ — 359 = 314 4 999 
: : a a 8 
Animal & Vegetable Oils. ....... = = 354 729 Wi 
PATA Olle eres ewon mes) ese os le: tor side m.t 804 149 6,199 566 6,897 610 224 
\iAnc lon (Ohlins) ents cacao: oe ded tee ee 430) 31 5,788: 377 6,479) 402 
Vegetable Oil ..--.-------- oA 1,972 203 1,672 161 1,512 165 1,040) 
od 
Ghemicals Ones ieee) teehee = = 5,295 at 4,016 E 5,446 
Pharmaceuticals...) 20. - 2 = = os = 502 = 457 Be 564 
Chemical Fertilizers. ......... m.t 128,935 2,898; 75,862 1,616) 91,506 2,089 77,343 
Manufactured Products by Materials. . | = = 48,005 = 47,556 = 63,848 
Rubber Goods. ss). 22. - = =| 940 all 769 meer 1,212 
Wood & Cork Products........ = = 3,071 = 2,672 a 3,854 nee 
Plywood... ..- 2... sess 1,000 s.m. 8,072 2,352 7,230 2,068) 10,558 3,060 6,71 
Paper & Related Products ...... m.t. 9,582 1,064 11,297 1,231 15,463 1,630 10,564 
Textile Yarns & Fabrics = —| 24,040 —| 24,030 —| 34,404 
Wioollen@Viatneiei. i 2) 2) en m.t 286 386 265 359 371 501 164 
CottonigViarntner) tees wis vane ms 5 907 567 686 388 1,125 604 328 502 460 
IRAVOR\.a ONS aes memes (nue, eee ele 5 1,299 475 1,526 540 1,488 541 1,107 1,110 700 
Spunghayon Varner ces <aieite) ( ae 1,529 486 1,525 497 2,759 891 995 886 1,332 
(CottontEabries:..., ..- ees os a 1,000 s.m 89,04] 9,139 88,741 9,073 125,930 13,050 59,451 16,473 52,258 
Sik Ealbnrics ince) pugs iene whet oigate S on 8,419 1,784 9,055 1,885 12,900 2,627 2,367 4,138 1,293 
Woollen) Fabrics: 9. - <= = =~ a 2,585 1,590 2,762 1,708 4,000 2,464 15,984 3.626 11827 
Rayon GabricSes + weueige sce as Gui 6 30 16,878 1,391 18,296 1,554 26,889 2,286 25,479 5,502 34,743 
Spun Rayon Fabrics ........ Pe 16,222 3,340 42,198 3.097 62,238 4,747 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... . —_ = 4,145 pi 3, 76E Dns 4,672 - 7,766 * 
CRW: soc stoS.E ple bo og oe m.t 92,784 516] 122,785 648) 100,977 547 90,514 1,339 95,976 
Glass & Glass Products....... — = 675 a 657 mA) 824 ae 1.267 ei 
(ChibeNWENO Bb 6155 noe bo OeOke _ eS: 2,208 ao 1,800 al 2,315 ¥. 3 624 Zi 
SEE EY Sono, Gu pimemts oo) oils girge noun kg. 4,471 805 4,072 756 3,886 833 3,419 1.820 3,599 
PEERS NUICENE) % Eectoc 4 oto oS fo — a 8,637 ss 9,819 A): 11,331 £ 20,296 ¥ 19,193 
Tron & Steel. ..... Bg o ENOL DO m.t 132,284 7,916} 140,852 8,917| 169,623 10,379) 112,202 18,914 134,168 17.571 
pes egieves (ungalvanizedy so 4 r 28,857| 1,620 28,700, «1,679, 37,034) + +—«-2,112) «36.470 ~—«5,566l| +~—«47.307| «Ss 54 
Galvanized Steel Plates. ..... nS 26,179 1,79S| 24,875 1,726) 28,715 2,028) 18,390 3,591 17,458 3,170 
Non-ferrous Metals ......... a 2,866 724 2,568 902 2'375 952 11515 1.383 2° 630 1622 
Metal Products: i203. 2. os 3 = as 4,668 oil 3,951 rs 5,128 ee 7912 aa 5208 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment — as 33,291 si 23,128 a 33,319 a 53,345 — EL 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . _ pa 6,105 2 6.272 a 7709 ig 10,220 i) aor 
Textile Machines & Parts ..... = en 978 = 1.432 a 2'018 7 2371 a tear 
Sewing Machines cP Oe Os Eaee. ©. ai - 160,115 1,452) 161,655 1,482) 207,656 1,933) 115,512 2,921 118,560 3,024 
ElectricgMiachine: [eres s a \cleitae ur): unit = 9 633 im 7,974 = 7.824 = 11.798 ti 6 207i 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators . — sal 1,221 I 635 es 504 eat 1150 = aa 
Electrile; Bulbs. ssc veer owls os os 1,000 pes. 26 359 269 14,949 191 30,502 328 18,459 540 15,742 366 
Transportation Equipment ..... , _— = 17,553 ze 8,881 r 17.786 4 31,327 i ' 
Railway Rolling Stock & Parts. . . = ne 307 xs 514 “1 7a a a x 2a 
BNSC ere UC Pe tame op unit 913} 715| 950,653] «1,668 1,396, gz] «1,94 278 621 
SD Uaecaiatie: Ma Bao, G.T. 130,488) 15,162} 61,277, 6,582} 117,979} 14,399) 83,424) «26,465 63,6741 «16, 963 
Miscellaneous .............. — =| 20,225 = 16,932 =| = 225826 ~ —| 34,015 a 25,368 
Clothing eens. ses PeIer nce) Wages ae = = 6,942 sas! 5,719 7 7,897 av 12.265 < ion 
Cameratanracne 7 2) ee Renae Ay 2 ee ek unit 113,451 894 96,065 696 89,180 785 47,167 1,207 32,410 757 
PLOY Sirest ick. setae oe eae — = 3,058 ze 2,002 =i 2,928 sa 4 194 sas Hee. 
Live Animals not for Food. ..... . — = 47 = 29 i 26 a 51 a 
Re-exportsGoods-seys=- a nee — me 490 fe 453 a a = sau a i 
Note: Figures of group total include others than represented. Unit is $1,000 for January, 1960 and January, 1959, i" 


MAY, 1960 — 
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39. Imports by Major Articles 


(In million yen) 


(Ministry of Finance) 


1959 | 1960 


1959 
Articles Units October November | December January January 
Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value Volume | Value 
taletaaportsr, 6. 0Mi. s. = Seo 0's — —| 107,136 —| 104,104 —| 134,217 —| 330,768 —| 240,533 
Cl (OS 90k cP RMD RENE ONE ORE = —| 10,108 —| 12,351 —| 17,060 Segoe 738 —| 31,069 
‘Cereals & Cereal Preparations .. . m.t 213,549 4,799) 272,817 6,898 414,941) 10,652 Se 7799 224 305) 14, 284 
Wheat ............-..-. x6 130,653 3,026) 147,185 3,566, 260 131 6,282| 176,686 11,828) 125,927; 8,407 
ices eee. ee. See, he. # 2 0 18,866 1,027 30.004 1,632 2; 480 373 0 0 
Barley ans |< Stl. sheen Bee 3 a 15,103 279 = eee I = ae = 14,001 809 
Maize (Corn) ops aioe in 60,848 1,249} 100,325 2,071| 116,358 2,416 86,087 5,018 79,396 4,529 
Fruit & Vegetables ......... * 14,114 911 15,002 923 14,710 1,008 11,162 1,875 10,453 1,749 
Sugar & Sugar Preparations ... . me 92,342 2,436] 115,352 2,905 122,257 3,324 113,893 8,344) 118,100) 10,734 
COMCEE memes ies 5 Ghee ahs, 4 735 242 -- 490 1,163 396 890 791 731 730 
Beverage & Tobacco ......... — _ 50,386 - 71 -- 119 oe 3,211 = 680 
qd SRORACCO Meter iets. <0 ts fn at = —| 11,010 - 4 _ 0 ms 3,076 = 482 
oa 
7. Sera except Fuels. .... — — Be _ ee _ alto al J _ epee 
= ides LOS, et tees eS ples. m.t — : _— _ = ; SS ' 
MepOlGccdS Vy. - uae ens sees ne 77,827 3,376 76,854 3,401 171,846 7,311); 175,248} 19,228 121,037) 13,290 
i SOVSDCAUS M.gs tae 2) Seeme otek aa 35,932 1,304 39,452 1,369 112,901) 4,023,135} 123,932) 11,473 76, 805 75373 
iio. Ae 8 cc * 18,730 4,466 17,532 4,249 23,080 6,218 21,140/ 16,644 14,556 8,576 
oF Crude Ritpbereeetans Geass. “i 8,793 2,389 10,312 2,822 14,932 4,342 14,281 12,305 10,659 6,398 
unmiber & (orks 4. 2. +e ans — — 5,256 — 4,857 — 6,055 = 10,542 _ 7,376 
: ember oe ee, ee ee c.m. 562,115, 5,189; 525,023, 4,773} 617,198) 5,992} 377,666, 10,353 330,735 oe 
- Pulp & Waste Papers ....... — = 772 — 516 — 634 = 1,716 ’ 
- 
“sy ibres & Waste ...... : 18,185} 109,254) 26,978 96,155} 66,693 72,459| 48,434 
E Titer ew 5 elciae eae: CS. ee 13°490 ne 12°910 7,444 19,144 9,913 18.218} 26,486 15,877| 18,783 
COCOTi... 2. Alias erate ea rae ix 53,608 10,372 45,704 8,923 77,039 14,912 63,711 33, 582 43,824 25,019 
Cottont-Ginned <<...) ... ae 49,916 9,915 42,502 8,548 71,079} 14,374 58,584 32,641 40,028 foe 
Hard & Bast Fibres. ....... ; 9,802 940 10,508 1,029 11,122 1,100 12,384 3,463 11,123 , 
a : ; seal 93 
Fertilizers & Non-metallic Minerals — = 2,496 — 2,607 — 2,664 = 9,474 6,4 
de Fertilizers ...2..... t 139,378 771| 157,823 914 129,781 742| 157,015 2,583 130,980 2,088 
Sit Fi xf i ae > *y 159,831 487 172,635 538} 204,539 632) 159,581 1,354 172, 680 1,397 
ot ae g 0,411 5 ,506,578| 16,330) 1,713,770) 18,484} 1,484,768) 48,493], 771,720) 19,829 
os eae oe a sae pas “ 17028 366 ORs : 308 401 4,631} 1,013,062} 5,275} 910,342 +—-13,184|| 509,541 Se 
Sharon OS 6 6 oe das 2 : 369,176] 6,866, 388,072 7,157| 379,304) 7,246] + 366,303/ 20,555], 127,393 6, 4 
Non-ferrous Metal Ores ..... a 235,972 3,726] 202,719 3,408] 312,983 4,436] 199,313)  10,056)) 130,626 5,05 
Soper Overcast: eee es us 28,899 1,682 27,676 1,386 22,903 1,713 32,839 5,260 15,657 ae 
INickeleOnen ced . tac. s ue, «3 85,378 552 41,127 984} 126,890 805 47,518 856 21,812 d 
‘ Aluminium Ore. ........ a 75,660 352| 68.914 250 77,319 282 62.291 653 at ols W) 
Manganese Ore ......... : 10,016 99 ,923 27,183 298 17,210 194 15,909 418 a 
5 1,133 8,421 1,525 8,810 4,692 4,160 1,897 
Soccer soap - annie | 5 mae oe; arr 51 397 106) 1,377| ‘1,013 171 athe 
rass-Serap! ia ssc sates fe oc oe 5,520 1,029 4,618 846 6,104 1,135| 5,679) 2,988 3,182 : 
i : a —| 20,824 —| 18,483 —| 18,695 —| 53,665 40,114 
ar ae Bee Se: | mt 531,780, 3,334 416,319 9.635; 392,165) 2,453! 506, 301 8,884|| 346, 027 Cee 
nthracitea) i bien acs esc ee - 37,144 222 40, 041 248 53,912 300 80,037 1,381 58,575 ae 
itumi <i a 3 31 35,567 2 32,079 10% , 
oe aS a ee a kl 2 rae On 17,164} 2,582°792| 15,640) 2,661,840]  15,967/ 2,606,047) 44,290] 1,681,913) 330,86 
ode & Unrefined |) 221221) - 2/323,400| 13,817] 2,199,880} 12,707; 2,376,153) 13,805| 2,321,947) 37,598) 1,465,429 28,500 
ean ROI a cn erecta, cic hia > nd 368,944 2,457| 349,433 2/280| 258,311 1,718} °248'127| 4,340!) 203,010 ; 
| 
F : = = 1,384 = 2,620 — 2,491 
Animal & Vegetable Oils. ...... — — 801,161 889 | » 384) é 9.529 1985 
i Q i | 500 9,739 617 16,935 905 11,034) 1,860) B ; 
acotiee 1 neat aa bor 469,786 9,730 604 16,905 895 11,013 1,843) ne atte 
WepetablesOrlsiat ie or. 5 <3 soe cll a 2,711| 263 2,035 941 4,644 442! 2,384 | : 
| | 
fe = —| 19,323! —| 16,534 
hemicals (Drugs: wis 2. 6 cael aie. cs ~~ | = Cris aa oe = yor ia 1183|| rs 635 
Inorganic Chemicals ........ = = 983 ra 1.180 iz 1,310 = 2'812 a 2,839 
eae een eee mas Je) an LA | bi 1.125 s odd eal | rm 97977 Om 3,490 
otassic CRIN ZCiS sc ce ws wt ee 8s sl ol. | ’ , y 9, , : 
Synthetic Plastic Materials ..... es | 5, 263 1,690 4,884 1,459 4,884) 1 a 3 693) 3,28! } 
, ma = —| 15,605 — 7,946 
pe eutzetured Ezoanets by Materials . — aI Pi4ay = i al ates yt), ~ 1,790 
extile Yarns ADIICS Pome. . « = a J =| 5 94 || 14.413 : 
2 95,810 4,183] 113,557 5,083 74,424, 10,394) ; 
eee es a 3463911985 90L111| —«'244|—104°375, 2613, 68 851, 5,045] 11,569] 1,482 
i ae ee ae | a 3548, 1296) + ~—«-51699| 1930/8932) 2,469] 5546] 5,340] Baal, 
Non-ferrous Metals ........ » 374 508 903 319 1.008! 260 3174 9” 369| 1,316 890 
Popper 3 eee eee: + | 2 779 624| 1,162 931 1,198) 960) 790 1, 748| 541 1,167 
eS io ee ee 54 | | | 
= = | — 10, 251) = 23,361 —| 29,264 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment | = | a =a ae a 7:772| ai 15.252] il 94.157 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . or a 1121 = 560 = 943 | 4.026) = 2,400 
Electric Machines). ....02-. - | — a 2'170 a 1.198 sa 1,535 al 4. 083| o 2.707 
Teas a OO So ae * 490; "159 137114 108 79 441] 1,652] 950, 1,202 
Passenger Cars, complete ..... | unit et 496 eat 048 | 568 ibd 924 2 693 
Auccratti6s Pariser: - sasntaee <= | = | 
= — 311 — 1,910 _ 554 = 636 
Miscellaneous ......--+++--s = = a, = 44 62) = 107|| — 24 
Live Animals not for Food ...... aS 151 a 90 248 = 248) ae 459 
Resmport Goods). oo. 5 a2 ances - — | | | 
| | 


Note: Rigor of group foal include athens 


1959 and same month in 1960. 


‘items out represented above. Unit is $ 1.000 for January 
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i ecurities Exchange 
40. Spot Quotations on Tokyo S : 
: io porieed 
> thoriz ne 
here ae (Paid-up)} Divi- 
i Divi- . Names of Shares Capital | dends 
(Raid-up)| Divi March April z 
Names of Shares Capital | dends i In mil- 
In mil- High | Low lion yen 
lion yen 
Mini Coal & Petroleum 2% 
a Ff 389 73 78| Nippon Oil .....----++-. bre 10 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining 4,095 99 104l| ‘Showa Oiliucge ye ae ; ae 
i ini 5,670 12) 120 Ol ee oe 11025 
AU el Sie anna 3,218 12 88 72 79,| Maruzen Oil . . 2' 807 10 
Sumitomo Metal Mining... . yeaa 15 90 77 30|| Mitsubishi Uae eee ees 20) 
feces ae 3,000 =| el teeanisht che renter 5,950 12 
Ace WE bod OO RnmCE moO 5 400 “ 40 38 40|| Mitsubishi 
itsubishi Mining Soa oD aS ’ 45 45 } 
ee Coal Mining as : 2 250 55|| Rubber, Glass & Ceramics f 
urukawa Mining ....... ; 070 74 
Ube Industries ......... et +e i 113 120 Yokohama Rubber...... - aoe 18 
PReikolkus@ileey emacs once 3°197 10 138| 0120 120,| Asahi Glass . FR ge fe he 20 
Dowa Mining’; 4 45 ..05. : Nippon Shest ASS geist pen 15 
inon ‘Gement 22 2 = = = - « » ; 
Iwaki Cementay.. cio '- een 1,500 3 
Onoda Cement ......... 12,000 23 
Nippon Toki ........=- 800 
Foodstuffs ‘ 2 * Nippor Gash) ee 1,000 20 : 
Nippon Suisan ......... 3,500 13 125 7 Oe ee : 
Nippon Flour Mills ...... thes a he 131 ue Metal In f Ee mes A 
Nisshin Flour Milling .... . "799 25 479| 1403 405|| yawata Iron & Steel. ..... 38,000 13 90 80 9c 
eee Sugar Mfg..... 600): 30 385 355 362|| Fuji lronyScisteel\a-men- mine 33,000 F 79 65 74 
Japan Beet Sugar Mfg. 1,350 ic ae i i Kawasaki ed elt ates Dp 28 263 6 
orinaga Confectionery 1,200 3 195 | Nippon Koka oe ae eae 6 7 Oa e 
eiji Confectionery ...... 1 2ee Me he ae i Sumitomo Metal nd. 17.812 2 96 8 8€ 
i i Ca ee cca icy CLcas ol ees ; & 
ippon Breweries ....... ghee 18 442 353 306 Sa Ropes co teysto ae 800 15 a fre Ae 
Asahi Breweries ........ , 20 550 309 501 okyo R Poqcet ae 3.630 10 - 
Kirin Breweries ........ 4,151 H 7 122 195 Japan ne aes eet: 15 1,230 1,200 
alcaratshuzolee see ese 5,890 A ol Toyo Seikan . .. 22 a5. ; 
Japan Ee Sie Rips 5) Ea es . ae fe A Reis. 
onens Oil) Mills say) oe , 
Nissin Oil Mills . 2.) 1: 1900 Bt 354 235 10 EbarasMigien yy che cae 1,200 20 pee = be 
piece gras % faa 2,296 so te 428) S60) Nippon Selo’ (ah eee 1,600 o preenice eos: 
Nippon Cold Storage |. |: 3,000 14, 108 103 Toyo Bearing . - seas 14000 5 352} 242) 32 
Electric Machinery 
6 209 261 
Textiles ret es 2 ee 30,000 8 pon 221 20 
inni il (0) ibau E Peseees: 5 
Toye Spinnin Ai ers SB Hae e s 8 Hp Mitsubishi Electric Pour ee 12'800 : zu a oe 
anegafuchi Spinning .... . 6562 18 105 91 101) Fuji Electric Mfg. ....... 5,400 2 135 119 12% 
Pali Soon ee MOH Ooo 3,600 16 81 73 75, Furukawa Electric ...... - 6.000 vu 712 429 61: 
Nisshin Cotton Spinning Soe ae 26 ae a igi Nippon Electric. . . .- . 2% : 
Nite gui Spinning 3 a ee i700 12 79 74 al Transportation Equipment 
Ohmi Kenshi Spinning | | | | 3,000 8 59| 048 5] ep ee oe 
Japan Wool Tentinne 227 | ne rn eesiet eee ee “fd oa 
Taito epee Spinning © seer 17390 3 Hh 40 o Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Ind. . 9.000 12 134 92 
Tetoic peer es 5,557 | 7/11, Mitsui Shipbuilding & re idiaeie os & 
A, Re i ineering, Comes cree, ores ‘ : ( 
T9 5 ae oe ee Ene Mets % a aa a Mitsubishi Move Ind. Reorg. . 12.348 a on ee “ 
Roe ne es di-teGhomme oA 2,480 12 106 89 96 init ewe nee Heavy Ind. . . 5,200 _ as 266 a 
Kurashiki Rayon ,/ | 2/7)! 3,000 15 165 135 149 issan. Motori, cco eee 6.930 ic = 175 . 
Asahi Chemical . |(B) 8,000 18 290 225 poall| Isuzu Motor secant rene 5. ite a 389 a 
a ee (Govotalotone noe eee 10.500 
Precision Machinery 
0185 
Nippon Kogaku ........ 582 Te 211 Ali 
Paper & Pulp Ganan Camerartiys son, os, 6 ee 1,600 10 242 206 23% 
see FP ae aie cael 3176 10 eh 5 a Other Manufacturing Industries 
Nippon Pulp Ind.) ) 2) 2! 1,600 12 73, 66 65 et 18) azol. S77] eee 
ae Toppan Printing ........ 750 f 
Aen Saae sree ee 5 588 : a a a Niooon Musical Instrument . . 1,000 20 925 770 BA! 
pueke baer ee Oe, 3000 : ve 133 BD Trading Companies 
Wowapermen tte a a Js 2,760 223 200 197 a 14 524 415 
Mitsubishi Paper Millis 2,300 15 144 085 100 Miteupichs aeoit’ = fle saree ian 14 356, 2210 xs 
Mitsukoshit i... soe ee 3,645 20 215 196 1 
Real Estate 
era ues Mitsui Real-Estate ....... 1,300 15 710 0515 49 
Toyo Koatsu Ind 7,787 4/ 103/085] 110| Mitsubishi Estate. |... ! 5"160 32] ees 
Nitto Chem. Ind... 7) 200! an Fr He 109 114 Heiwa Real Estate....... 1,323 311 19: 
Sum neorchaey ee 8,000 y oe 225) 265 Transportation & Shipping 
Nissan Chon gcriseo Hiryo ite 2163 ba ee atl Tobu Railways... o5 Jeon 2,400 1g fas S02 ae 
ippon Soda i. ee c: 1,696 8 86) 071 80|| Tokyo El. Express Railway 4'500 12 110 ie 10 
OVO Soda ts, ema as 5p neni 1530 15 120 085 91) Nippon Express ........ (B) 21,600 14 140 50 12 
0a Gosei Chemical Ind... | | | 2,917 10} 107 941 118 Nippon Yusen .1 1...) ° 11;400 — 67 os ES 
Electro-Chemical Ind 2,597 5} 130) ~=s-113/_~Ss 146|| Osaka Shosen. . 12.1). : 600 ee 36 Be 3 
Shin-e ; We 2’ 200 12 98 177|| Nitto Steamship ........ 6,000 = 45 4 
in-etsu Chemical Ind. ... . ) 125 itto ¢ ) z 5 “ ; 
tee Chemical ind ye eee soe Wish if ve i uy ee eee PR Rs A. Sn Ae = 49 2 4 
yowa Fermentation. .... . , : 1 MUTE Woche is, > sales : 
Dainippon Celluloid eat ees ph FL 114 He 7 Mitsubishi Shipping ...... , 800 = 44 38 3 
ee alee) ge 1,320 18 168 130 140 Warehouse & Entertainment 
St Med 7 pct Fee j al > 
Monee He aes aD cae ao is a” ee a Mitsubishi Warehouse .... . 1,200) 10 100 90 10 
ly Bie ee eae 1A) 45°00 10] 584] 530) -—«Suu|| Shochileu Motion Pistare 2°72 12) Gg al ae 
o Electric Power... . . : 1 5 ‘ 5 
Gera EK = ous pitta. Te e00 12 67 62 70|| ‘Nikkatsuy 0, Sah ee 3,366 10 40) 52 5 


Notes: (A) 500 yen shares. 


(B) 100 yen shares 


Reet are all 50 yen. 
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TF TRE WORLD 


) YOUR MARKET- 


InN NEWOWEEA 
YOUR MAGAZINE 


Ask your Advertising Agency 


49% 
more PROOF! In 1959, Newsweek International 


Revenue : 
welcomed 183 new advertisers. That’s one of 


35.9% 
more 
Revenue 


the reasons why our European Edition showed 
a 35.9% gain in advertising revenue and a 
25.5% rise in advertising pages over the pre- 
ceding year. In the Pacific, our Edition there 
boomed, too, with a whopping 49% revenue 
gain and a 32.7% advertising page increase. 
Tokyo, Mitsubishi Naka ‘14th Bidg., Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Osaka, Asahi Bldg., Nakano- 


shima, Kita-ku, Osaka. Manila, P.O. Box 2144. 


Hongkong, C.P.O. Box 1637. 


EUROPEAN EDITION PACIFIC EDITION 
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GRAPHITE & CARBON ELECTRODES 

GRAPHITE ANODES 

CATHODE CARBON 

CARBON BRUSHES 

CARBON BRICKS 

NUCLEAR GRAPHITE 

INPERVIOUS CARBON & GRAPHITE. 
(TOKABATE) 

CARBON BLACK 

CARBON BRAKE SHOE 

HIGH PURITY SILICON 


LTA TOE 


TOKAI ELECTRODE MFG. 


Reece 


Head Office: 3-chome, Minato-cho, Chuo- me "Toke ele, 
Cable Address: TOCARBON TOKYO 


PRL IRIRRIL ER OTT I EEL LPL ES EOP RI 
Deanne ARIS TIRR ITT IEEE LEE LEST OTITIS IESE EEL EES LEP ERP EOL SSL LITTERS EERE 


N C K GRAPHITE ELECTRODES 
N C K GRAPHITE ANODES FOR 

ELECTROCHEMICAL PROCESSES NIPPON CARBO Cc 0... 
N C K CARBON BRUSHES LTD. 
RESISTOR CARBON & GRAPHITE 

OTHER CARBON PRODUCTS 


HEAD OFFICE: Nishi-Hatchobori 2-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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COTTON 
SPINNING 
CO..LTD. 


3 Yokoyamacho, Nihonbashi, 


4 FLOWER & 
HORSE SHOES 
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THREE PEACHES 
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Sheeting | 
Shirting i 
Broadcloth i 
Velveteen ji 
Corduroy ) 


Fancy cloth y 4 
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EARTH & PIGEON 


Mull 
Shirting 
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Cable Address: 
nn TOKYONISHI ” 


Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


DATSUN 


A JEWEL OF A CAR... DATSUN Bluebird 


Power, Style and Economy in a Compact Car !! 


DATSUN Pickup 


DATSUN Bluebird 


DATSUN 1200 PICKUP.... 


Small but Strong and so Outstanding! 

* The DATSUN 1200 Pickup carries more than 
any vehicle of its size! 

* Combines small car economy with heavy car- 
tier performance. 

* Specially designed for maximum .versatility, 
handling ease and dependability. 

* For town, for country... for fmall or big busi- 

nesses...the DATSUN 1200 Pickup is your 

™~ best buy! 


neon NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. cm: omen 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
(FOREIGN TRADE DIVISION) 


A Bank To Consult 
On Your Business 
With Japan 


THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE - NIHONBASHI TOKYO JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES 1 Ge —— 

NEW YORK AGENCY BANGKOK BRANCH pe = ae ‘Sata 


8 147 pe 
LONDON BRANCH BOMBAY BRANCH . 


“a IN JAPAN 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN piscocye 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: TAIPEI * . 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: LONDON, NEW YORK a2) 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCE SINCE 1902 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS IS ALSO IN OUR LINE 


Founded in 1902 for the 

financing of Japanese in- CATALOGUE 
dustry in its incipient stage, “Ci >: 
the Bank has been closely a3 
identified with the sub- 

sequent development of 

Japanese industry. Along 

with its principal business THE 
_of industrial financing in- 

cluding corporate _ trust 

service, the Bank furnishes 

complete service in inter- ANK 
through 


national banking 


a world-wide network of 
correspondents. OF JAPAN LTo 
9 e 


(NIPPON KOGYO GINKO) 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
BRANCHES : Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya, and ciheet mer iti 
, i principal cities throughout J 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, NY. ak 


Free information available 


CATALOGUE ¥ 


' - 
Ze 
f — : — = = | a i 
mas Gl ay 66 i i @ ; 
Head Office : Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Foreign Dept. 5 ' 
“lew York Affiliate : 111 Broadway, New York Tel: Cortlandt 7-5680 
| Yamaichi Securities Co. of New York, Inc. é] 
aR cine tess atten ant sain aaa aerieiane corgi —— — 


The ORIENTAL ECONOMIST 


Founded in 1934, The Oriental Economist is the one and only authentic economic monthly in English 
No other Japanese or English language economic journal in this country has been so frequently quoted 
periodicals such as Fortune, The New York Times or Newsweek. 


With her outstanding position in Asia regained after her return to the family of free nations on signing of the San 
hat Japan is steadily emerging again as the centre of 


published in Japan. 
in leading foreign 


Francisco Peace Treaty, even the most prejudiced would not deny t 
political, financial and industrial activities in the Far East. re 
in Japan and in the Orient, whether you are a journalist, a politician, a diplomat 
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